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FOREWORD. 


The printing of Dr. Francke’s work was commenced in 1913. It was practically 
suspended during the war years, and the difficult period which followed: and since 
its resumption in 1920 it has been retarded by several circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the supply of Tibetan type and the author’s residence in Germany, 
entailing a vast amount of correspondence. The work has undergone considerable 
revision both prior to being submitted to the press and subsequently. 

As regards the difficulties of the texts, it may be said that the edition and translation 
have been rendered possible only by Dr. Francke’s personal acquaintance with the 
language, peoples, and topography of Ladakh and the neighbouring territories, and by 
the help which he was able to obtain in the country itself. There remain many points 
of reading, rendering, and explanation in regard to which certainty has not been 
attained. 

In general Dr. Francke has preserved the varieties of spelling which he found in his 
originals, and such varieties are usually reflected in the translations. Apology must, 
however, be made for some inconsistencies in the treatment of Indian terms occurring 
in the Tibetan: thus such words as mahardja, wazir, may have been so written where 
the Tibetan has ma-ha-ra-dza, wa-zir 

The numerous deviations in the spelling of the same names may be classified as 
follows: First, there are the variations so common in the Tibetan spellings both of 
proper names and of ordinary words. Secondly, there are the divergent spellings of 
European writers, whether due to differences of date, or to systems of transliteration, 
or to individual idiosyncrasies: and an important group under this head consists of 
place-names which have assumed a certain fixity in maps, while another consists of 
names of rulers for which Cunningham’s Ladak is the chief or sole authority. In general 
the principles followed have been (1) to preserve in all citations the spelling of the 
writer, (2) to maintain an uniform and, if possible, correct spelling wherever Dr. Francke 
is speaking in his own person, except that (3) licence has often been taken to refer to 
places under the name-forms familiar in the ordinary maps. In the special local maps 
prepared for this volume a correct orthography has been thought appropriate. It is to 
be hoped that in the future writers on Tibet will show respect for an old literary language 
by presenting Tibetan words in the form of an exact transliteration according to an 

1 It may be here mentioned that many of the words noted on pp. 145-6 as borrowed from Indian and European languages 
have been discussed by Dr. B. Laufer in his article ‘‘ Loan-words in Tibetan”, published in T‘oung-Pao, vol. xvii (1916), 


pp. 449 sqq. 
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accepted system, regardless of pronunciation, which readers unacquainted with the 
language will in any case distort—in obedience, it would seem, to a perverse instinct 
misguiding all alike, whether docti or indocti, in the presence of unknown vocables. 
Prior to the appearance of Cunningham’s Ladak (London, 1854)—with which we 
should associate the likewise valuable work (Western Himalaya and Tibet, London, 1852) 
of his fellow-explorer, Dr. Thomas Thomson—information concerning Western Tibet 
was based almost exclusively upon the reports of travellers, Chinese travellers from the 
fourth to the ninth century a.D., Roman Catholic missionaries during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, British travellers (Moorcroft, Henderson, Vigne) during the first part 
of the nineteenth. Some lists of kings were supplied by Csoma C6rdési, who lived in the 
country from 1823 to 1830, in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 131-2; and a few isolated 
notices have been traced in the Sanskrit chronicles (Raja-tarangini) of Kashmir. 
Cunningham’s work was of great importance, furnishing not only a great deal of 
systematic information concerning the geography, topography, meteorology, and 
economics of the whole region, but also a description of the ethnology and common 
life, the government, the religion, the languages, and the history. He supplies 
genealogies of kings and successions of priests for the several districts, and details the 
substance of local chronicles and narratives. His remarkable historical and 
topographical insight enabled him to produce a work which is susceptible much more 
of amplification than of correction, and which will retain its value as an original 
source. Since his time the region has been extensively visited by officials,1 explorers, 
mountaineers, scientists, travellers, and sportsmen ; and Ladakh in particular has been 
found not beyond the reach of ordinary tourists. The most marked deficiency in our 
present knowledge of the whole territory affects its early history, which is not without 
importance, seeing that the trade route via Ladakh has from ancient times connected 
Kashmir and India with the life and politics of Central Asia. Dr. Francke’s work, 
providing definite outlines for the later centuries, may furnish threads leading back to 


the beginnings. 


F. W. Tuomas. 
August, 1925. 


* One Englishman, an ex-Corporal named Johsnon, even held under the Kashmir Mahiraja the officc of Wazir of Ladakh 
(1871-1883). He left a very honourable reputation (see p. 142 of the present work). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue chronicles of Ladakh (La-dvags), which are here for the first time edited and 
translated in their full extent, comprise in their earlier parts the history of the 
ancient empire of Great Tibet and in their more recent parts that of the West Tibetan 
empire. But even in the chapters dealing with the history of Great Tibet special 
attention is shown to Western Tibet; and these chapters do not appear to be mere 
extracts from general Tibetan works of history. On the contrary, they appear to be 
an original production, which had its origin in the west of the country. 

The first European to hear of the existence of a continuous historical narrative in 
Western Tibet was Csoma de Kérds, who lived in Zans-dkar and Upper Kunawar 
between a.p. 1820 and 1830. He says in a note appended to his list of Tibetan kings 
(Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 182) that there was a book at Leh containing the names 
of the kings who successively reigned in that principality (Ladakh). But Csoma 
was never able to see the book. . 

Csoma’s statement was questioned by Sir Alexander Cunningham, who visited 
Ladakh in a.p. 1846-7. He says that from Dpal-gyi-mgon (tenth century) down to the 
end of the sixteenth century no historical records exist in Ladakh. This he explains 
in the following way :—‘ During the invasion of Ladakh by Ali-Mir, the Mohamedan 
chief of Skardo (sixteenth century), all the temples and monasteries of the country are 
said to have been destroyed, and their libraries thrown into the Indus.’ Cunningham, 
however, managed to see historical books containing the history of Ladakh from 
c. A.D. 1580 down to the Dogra wars (a.p. 1834). These chapters were apparently 
translated for him into Urdu, and he wrote down in English what he was told. This 
method explains a number of blunders found in Cunningham’s chapter ‘ Under Native 
Rulers’. But a comparison of his account with that of the chronicles, as we have 
them now, plainly proves that his information was drawn from original documents. 

The first to bring a copy of such an original document to Europe was Hermann v. 
Schlagintweit, who visited Leh in 1856. It was a copy specially prepared for him, 
executed by three lamas, but not until valuable presents had been given to the ex-king, 
Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This copy was published by Emil v. Schlagintweit, with 
a German translation, in Abhkandlungen der kgl. bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, vol. x, 1866. 

A copy of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, very similar to that of Schlagintweit, must 
have been in the hands of the Rev. H. A. Jischke when he made his collections of 


Tibetan words for his Tibetan-English dictionary. Many of the words and passages 
R 
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marked Gir. in his dictionary may be traced in the Tibetan Petter Schlagintweit's 
edition. But Jaschke’s rendering is often different from that of Schlagintweit. 

Dr. K. Marx, Moravian missionary at Leh, soon saw the insufficiency of 
Schlagintweit’s translation, At the same time he discovered at Leh two MSS. which 
cantained fuller accounts of the times subsequent to a.p. 1620. He even induced 
a Ladakhi nobleman, Munshi Dpal-rgyas, to write the story of the Dogra war, as such 
an account did not yet exist. Basing on this new mater ial, Dr. Marx proposed to edit 
a history of Ladakh (of the West Tibetan empire, beginning with King Ni-ma- iIngon 
in the tenth century) in three parts. The first part was to contain the history of 
Ladakh from Ni-ma-mgon to Seii-ge-rnam-rgyal (beginning of the seventeenth century); 
the second part, the history from Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (1834) ; 
and the third part, that of the Dogra wars. The first part of his work appeared in 
the J.A.S.B., 1891, consisting of text, translation, and notes, exactly as intended by the 
author, who had died a few weeks before its publication. Of the second part, the 
Tibetan text being lost, an English translation only, with a few notes, was published 
by Dr. K. Marx's brother, Professor G. Dalman. It appeared in the J.A.8.B., 1894. 
The third part, text according to Ca MS., with a translation by my wife, sister-in-law 
to Dr. K. Marx, appeared in J.A.S.B., 1902. 

This was the state of things when Dr. Vogel, officiating Director-General of 
Archeology in India, asked me to bring out a complete edition of the La-dvags-rgyal- 
vabs. In spite of all the labour spent on this little work the edition of the text, as well 
as its translation, had still many shortcomings. Not only was the text incomplete and 
scattered over various journals in two languages, but also the translation in many parts 
left much to be desired. 

My first aim was, naturally, to recover those MSS. which had been intended by 
Dr. Marx to serve as a basis for his second publication, viz. the history of Ladakh from 
c. A.D. 1620 to 1834. These MSS. were called by Dr. Marx B MS.and CMS. Judging 
from the description which Dr. Marx gives of the author of C MS., I came to the 
conclusion that he might be Munshi Dpal-rgyas of Leh. My conjecture proved right, 
and the Rey. G. Reichel of Leh was soon enabled to send me a copy of C MS., covering 
that particular period of history. Munshi Dpal-rgyas, however, was not satisfied with 
furnishing this little chapter. On the contrary, he offered me in addition his most 
recent and most complete copy of his history of the Dogra wars. An examination 
of this new account of the Dogra wars showed me the advisability of embodying it 
in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. Not to miss the meaning of a number of difficult 
passages in that chapter, I translated it at once into German. This German translation, 
together with a note on the relationship of the three different accounts of the Dogra 
war to one another, was published.in the Z.D.M.G., vol. lxiv. All these different 
versions seem to come from Munshi Dpal-rgyas. It was more difficult to trace 
Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. As a description of the person who owned it about twenty 
years ago had not been left by Dr. K. Marx, I tried to recover it by offering 
a prize to the person who should find it. The prize, amounting to 10 Rs. only, 
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was gained by the Christian schoolmaster at Leh, Joseph Tshe-brtan, who found 
the MS. in the possession of Tsandan-munshi at Leh. Of this MS. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan soon sent me a careful copy. Then I remembered having read in 
Dr. K. Marx's introduction that in several MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs a chapter on 
cosmology and cosmogony preceded the historical account of the chronicles. At the 
same time people told me of Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ most recent historical activity, 
viz. his composition of a chapter on the history of Ladakh after 1842 a.p. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan provided me copies of all these productions, to which he added quite 
a new chapter, viz. Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ chronological and taxation tables. 

When I heard from Dr. L. D. Barnett that the British Museum was in 
possession of a MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, I asked Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, then 
officiating Director-General of Archeology, India, to allow me to order a photographic 
copy of the same, to which he kindly agreed. 

In the present publication the Tibetan text of the following chapters appears 
for the first time :—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter vili, on the kings from 
Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (c. 1625-1884 a.p.); chapter x, on 
the history of Ladakh after the Dogra wars; and chapter xi, containing chronological 
and taxation tables. With regard to chapter ix, the history of the Dogra wars, 
let me state that in the present publication the text of Ca MS. has been replaced 
by that of Ce MS., because the latter MS. contains not only a fuller, but also 
a more reliable account of those wars. Moreover, the text of the other chapters, 
which is mainly reproduced from former publications by Schlagintweit and Marx, 
has been carefully revised, and compared with that of the London MS.; and thus 
a number of doubtful readings have become clear. 

As regards translations, the following chapters only contain entirely new 
material :—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter x, on the history of Ladakh after the 
Dogra wars; and chapter xi, chronological and taxation tables. But here let me 
state that my revision of the former translations by Schlagintweit and Marx has 
in a great number of cases led to entirely new conceptions. And the present 
revised translation yields a richer harvest of historical facts than could be gathered 
from the former translations. 

Let me now describe the five MSS. which have supplied the basis of the 
present text. I have not seen the original of a single MS.; but a comparison of 
the different copies with one another has shown me their reliability. Of the London 
MS. I had a photographic reproduction. 

1. Schlagintweit’s MS. (S MS.). The original MS. was the property of the 
ex-King of Ladakh, Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This ex-king resided at Leh during 
Hermann v. Schlagintweit’s visit to that town in 1856 ap. At first he refused 
to produce his MS. at all; but, after valuable presents had been given to him, 
it was the ex-king himself who insisted on a copy of the MS. being prepared 
for Schlagintweit by three lamas. The text of this copy was appended by Emil 
y. Schlagintweit to the publication of his German translation of the Rgyal-rabs 
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mentioned above. Dr. K. Marx gives the following description of Schlagintweit's 
copy of the text (J.A.S.B., 1891, pp. 97-8) :—' It apparently was written in 
dbu-can characters; consequently, in all those cases where certain dbu-med letters 
are apt to be confounded it may be taken for granted that, as compared with 
dbu-med MSS., preference must be given to Schlagintweit’s edition, as being 
founded on an dbu-can MS. On the other hand, any MS. specially prepared by 
a native of Ladakh for a foreigner is apt to be less reliable than others of 
independent origin, for the reason—which would especially be true regarding 
historical documents—that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his master, religion, or country, suppressing such facts as 
may seem to be derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases lable to be 
misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to Schlagintweit’s edition, 
it must be admitted that the lamas who wrote the copy for his brother did not 
give way to any such tendency until they reached the 6th line of folio 30a; 
be it that they wished to suppress certain facts contained in the sequel, 
merit” of the presents extended no further : 
certain it is that beyond this point the text is merely a meaningless jumble of 
words, culled at random from the original, and put together in such a way that 
only a careful examination of the text by one who knew the language could reveal 
the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which are supposed to embrace 
the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for translation, and the 
attempt can only conduce to results totally misleading. All the other parts of the 
MS. seem to have been done fairly well. There are mistakes in spelling, and 
here and there an omission or an addition of a word or phrase that did not belong 
to the original; but, on the whole, the MS. seeins to have been better than many 
one sees here.’ Jet me add a few words to Dr. K. Marx’s description of the last 
two and a half pages of S MS., embracing the history of Ladakh from Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal to the Dogra war. It is not necessary to believe that ‘the merit’ 
of Schlagintweit's presents extended no further, and that for this reason the royal 
MS. was not properly copied. I have come to the conviction that the royal MS. 
did not contain a better text. The royal MS. was one of those which close the 
history of Ladakh with Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign. Other MSS. of the same type 
are K. Marx’s 4 MS. and the London MS. (ZL MS.). Although the history 
proper of S MS. and Z MS. ended with Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, a list of names of the 
more recent kings, together with a few historical notes, was added by a later hand. 
That King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the 
history of his country after c. 1620 a.v. becomes evident from the following incident :— 
when his son, ex-King Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal, on a recent visit to Khalatse, 
discovered that the Tii-hdzin-pa family was in possession of a Rgyal-rabs which 
contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last independent kings, he carried 


away all these chapters on recent history, returning to the family only the first 
part of the history. 
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or that they were of opinion that the 
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2. AMS. Dr. K. Marx says with regard to it, ‘4 MS. is a small book in 
16mo, bound in leather and well kept. It contains, on 109 leaves, 1st, a cosmogony 
and cosmology in outline; 2nd, the genealogy of the Sakyas : 3rd, a history of the 
kings of Tibet (Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to King 
Seii-ge-rnam-rgyal. Throughout it is most neatly written, with comparatively few 
mistakes. As it was not originally written for an outsider, but for the private 
use of its owner, its text may safely be supposed not to have been altered 
on purpose. The history of the kings of Ladakh down to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
fills twenty leaves. It forms the basis of the Tibetan text of K. Marx’s ‘first 
document’. 

3. BMS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘B MS. is four loose leaves in folio, very 
old-looking, very much worn at the edges and corners, and torn in some places. 
It commences with the history of the second (Rnam-rgyal) dynasty of Ladakh 
kings, and gives a comparatively full account of the history of Ladakh down to 
the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly written, so much so that even 
Ladakhis find it difficult to read; still, in point of evidence it ranks next to 
A, and the information which it contains regarding the decline of the Ladakh 
empire (since Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal) is especially valuable.” When Dr. Marx died 
in 1891, it appears that the owner of this MS. claimed his property, and took it 
to his home. As Dr. Marx does not give any hints with regard to the owner's 
personality, it was rather difficult to recover the MS. As already stated, Joseph 
Tshe-brtan found it in the possession of Tsandan Munshi at Leh. He prepared 
a copy of it, which he sent me. 

4. C MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘C MS. consists of two parts. The first part 
was specially prepared by command of the wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the 
vices inherent in such MSS., as hinted at above, are manifest in it. It consists of 
twenty-three folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and the text is very 
incomplete. It is much inferior to either 4d or B. It is obvious in several 
places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the principle underlying 
this practice can easily be discovered: it is to avoid, in the first place, the 
miraculous; secondly, anything that may be offensive to the Dogra reader; and 
thirdly, all that may throw an unfavourable light on the royal family. Still, there 
are preserved in it a few passages that are new, and they will be found introduced 
in their proper places, and specially marked A and B. This MS. covers the 
entire history of the kings of Tibet (Yar-lwng) and of Ladakh till close upon the 
Dogra invasion. Tt also contains an interlinear translation into Urdu, but written 
in Tibetan (dbu-med) characters.’ 

‘The second part of C MS. was prepared for me, at my special request, by the 
writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the ancient families that presided 
over important functions under the old régime. As I am not an official personage. 
I think I need not apprehend that he withheld the truth from me. In this 
portion he relates almost exclusively the events of the Dogra wars and the fall 
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of the Ladakh empire. As his own father was to some extent mixed up with 
these painful affairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The very tact 
that he tells it at all, and without any embellishing touches, goes far to prove 
his veracity in this case; and, as the whole narrative does not contain one word 
derogatory to the conquerors, but a long tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, 
i.e. his own, side, I think the character of the writer is fully established thereby.’ 
This MS., the second part of C MS., ‘consists of about six folio leaves. Its language 
is the modern Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it particularly 
interesting to students of the Tibetan language.’ As already stated, we have at 
present three different versions of the ‘History of the Dogra Wars’, which were 
probably all composed by Munshi Dpal-rgyas. These three different versions will 
in the following be distinguished by the letters a, b, and c. Ca MS., Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ first attempt, is the version published in J.A.S.B., 1902, pp. 21 ff 
A fragment only of a translation of Cb MS. by Dr. K. Marx is found in 
J.A.S.B., 1894, pp. 106-7. Cc MS., Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ final edition, forms 
the basis of the present Tibetan text of the history of the Dogra_ war. 
Wherever a passage of the text is indicated as from C MS., without the 
addition of a, b, or c, it means that it was taken from a chapter of Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ chronicle which either precedes or follows the history of the 
Dogra wars. 

5. LMS. From a letter of Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum I learnt 
that the British Museum was in possession of a copy of the Rgyal-rabs of Ladakh. 
It is No. 6683 of the MS. collection. As the Museum authorities are forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to let any MSS. go out of the Museum, I was advised to have 
this MS. photographed. J MS. is a little book, consisting of seventy-two leaves of 
black indigo-tinted paper, furnished with dbu-can writing in gold. The size of the 
book is 234 x 84 cm. There are five lines on every page. This MS. begins with 
an introductory hymn, after which follow, as I suppose, a cosmology and a genealogy 
of Buddha's family. As these chapters are not of any historical interest, I asked 
Dr. L. D. Barnett not to have them photographed, and to let the photographer 
begin his work with the history of Giia-khri-btsan-po, on leaf No. 34. The text 
from leaf No. 34 to No. 70 closely agrees with Schlagintweit’s copy of the 
Rgyal-rabs. On leaf No. 70, with the history of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, the text 
proper comes to an end. But it is remarkable that the history of this king, as 
preserved in ZL MS., contains a few passages which are not found in any other 
MSS. at my disposal. These passages are, however, in agreement with Cunningham’s 
account of the same reign (see his Ladakh). The remaining two leaves contain 
only a list of the kings following Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. The last king mentioned is 
Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge, the father of the present ex-King Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal. 
Thus, Z MS. is a specimen of those chronicles which were written at the end of 


King Set-ge-rnam-rgyal's reign. They were probably called ‘Biographies of 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal ’, 
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As stated by the early};Tibetan writers of history, they made use of several 
historical books which were then current in Ladakh. In parts ii, iii, and iv, the 
following are mentioned :— 

1. Rnam-bsad-mnron-pahi-mdzod (Abhidharma-kosa). 
Chos-hhyith. 
Rgyal-rabs-che-chui-rnams. 
Hyig-rten-gdags-pa. 
Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan. 
Gsan-ba or Hbru-bdus (Guhya-samaja ’). 
Dai-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byi. 
. Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun. 

Of these works No. 7 is still known in Ladakh, where it is called Rim-dgu. 
This work may possibly come to light again, As I understand, this book contains 
not exactly folklore, but popular legends, referring to the early reigns. The book 
called Chos-hbyui is given in Csoma’s list of historical books. Tio these eight works 
may be added the Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalita-vistara), which book was utilized by 
the writer of part iii, the genealogy of the Sakyas. The little song, Rgyal-rigs- 
bram-zehi-bu-mo-dan, ete., was directly copied from that book. 

The office of chronicler does not appear to have been continually occupied in 
Ladakh. We know only of the following occurrences: Under King Mu-khri-btsan-po 
{798-804 a.p.) a first history of Tibet was written. Then King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal 
{c. 1625-45 a.p.) wrote a biography of his father, Sei-ge-rnam-rgyal. Finally, 
Munshi Tshe-rii-dpal-rgyas, of Leh, has acted as chronicler of more recent times. 
It is, of course, very probable that between these three there worked a great 
number of chroniclers who have been forgotten. At present we cannot expect 
to find any more MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs, dating from King Mu-khri-btsan-po’s 
times. Still, the early parts of the text of the royal MS. (S MS.) were possibly 
copied from an ancient MS. of the Rgyal-rabs of c. 800 a.p. 

It is very probable that some of the early historians of Ladakh or Tibet took 
Indian Vamsdvalis as their model. The Vamsavali of Chamba, for instance, as 
published by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his Antequaties of the Chamba State, bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. Both productions 
begin with an introductory hymn, in which the book is called a necklace. The 
necklace is represented as being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to 
whom the book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of names of 
mythological beings, the supposed supernatural ancestors of the race of kings, and, 
in a third part, the names of the actual human kings are given. The Indian 
Famsavalis, even if they contained nothing but names, were written in metre, and 
such was also the case, probably, with the Tibetan productions. A last remnant 
of such a Tibetan metrical Vamsavali we may have in Schlagintweit’s folios 13 and 
14a (the seven heavenly thrones), where there are ten lines of metrical verse which 
contain in lines 1-6 only names, and in lines 7-10 a few notes on that group of kings. 
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In addition to the Indian Vamsdralis. Tibetan historiography may have been 
influenced in very early times by Chinese historiographers. Rockhill may be right 
when he compares the seven Tibetan Khri (heavenly throne) kings with the twelve 
celestial sovereigns of the Chinese Sanhwang ; the six Tibetan Legs with the eleven 
terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese; and the eight Tibetan Lde with the nine 
human sovereigns of the Chinese. Possibly the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore they had to manufacture 
new names or classes of names, and insert them in their lists. This may account 
for the repeated beginning in the Rgyal-rabs, part iv, as we have it at present. 
Thus we find two kings of the name of Spu-rgyal. Of the palace of Phyi-dban- 
stag-rtse, which was stated in the chronicles to have been in existence during the 
reign of the first king, we hear again, ten or eleven generations later, that it was 
then built as the first palace of the country. Then, although the country is described 
as having been in a high state of civilization under its first king, a first introduction 
of civilization is attributed also to several of his successors. From the Chinese the 
Tibetans probably learned history-writing in prose. In this connexion, however, we 
must not forget that the Tibetans are ethnically related to the Chinese. It is not 
impossible that both these nations had inherited their lists of mythological kings 
from their common‘ancestors. And this may account for the similarity between their 
lists of mythological kings. 

But a really intelligent form of prose-writing was not acquired before the 
fifteenth century, when quite a new way of recording facts made its appearance. 
This last and best form of chronicling was probably learnt from the Muhammadan 
writers of the period. 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yar-lun, Rgyal-rabs, part iv, 
did not derive his information only from chronicles in prose or verse, but also made 
use of the folklore of his time, and thereby added a new charm to his chapter of 
the history. Thus we find an old proverb placed at the beginning of the chapter, 
and popular ditties, referring to the reigns of Spu-de-gui-rgyal and Khri-sron-lde- 
tsan. The first song in part iii is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which 
had become popular, whilst the second song was taken from the Lalita-vistara. It is 
interesting that in Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. (part viii) also an ancient popular song is 
found, which it was the historian’s endeavour to turn into prose. My attention 
was drawn to this interesting fact in the following way :—I told my Tibetan assistant, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs of Khalatse, to read through the third chapter of Schlagintweit’s 
text of the chronicles, to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and 
said that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, which was 
contained in Dr. K. Marx's Rgyal-rabs, was omitted in Schlagintweit’s copy. He 
said that he had often heard people sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined 
Marx's text, I could see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily 


restored by making only very slight alterations in the text. It then runs as 
follows :— 
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kha-san-ha-yis-rmi-lam-du 
mtsho-nas-sei-ge-har-ygyis-mchois 
rgyal-kha-tun-la-thim-par-mthor 
de-dan-dus-mtshuns-bu-mo-hdi 
sems-can-dan-ni-ldan-par-gyu 
hdi-la-bu-zig-iies-par-skye 
mii-la-sen-ge-rnam-rgyal-thogs. 


Then also, in the tale of the battle of Babsgo, Schlagintweit's MS.. we find 
a little song of four lines included, as follows (with two corrections by myself) :— 
Rgyal-po- Bab-sgor-bzugs-sih 
Kha-chul-dmag-dan-beas 
Sog-po-rnams-la-brgyab-pas 
Sog-hbros-thabs-su-soi. 


Another song referring to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal is found in C MS., and the last 
chapter of the chronicle contains a few proverbial sayings. 

The influence of prose productions of folklore (the Kesar-saga in particular) on 
the writing of history is, of course, very distinct in the early parts of the chronicle. 
Let me mention only the description of the seven heroes under Guh-sron-hdu-rje, 
which at once calls to mind the seven ‘Agus of the Kesar-saga. But also passages 
like the description of Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal’s three sons, who lived as late as the 
sixteenth century, look as if they had just been copied from the Kesar-saga. 

This brings us to the question of the Bon religion, which religion is apparent in 
many parts of the Rgyal-rabs. Thus (1) in the chapter on cosmology we find 
a line of gods, preceding the gods of the four continents, which looks as if it 
might be of Bon-po origin. It begins with Nam-kyer-rgyal po, who is probably 
identical with Kyer-rdzoi-sian-po of the Glin-chos (religion of the Kesar-saga). 
(2) The tables of nations in the same chapter, which are not yet entirely intelligible, 
also look as if they had come down to us from early Bon-po times. (3) The ancient 
dynasties of kings from Giia-khri-btsan-po down to Lha-tho-tho-ri-sien-bgal. look as 
if they had been introduced wholesale from Bon-po mythology. As we know from 
the mythology of the Kesar-saga (Glvi-chos, the most original type of the Bon 
religion), the world consists of three realms, viz. (a) heaven, the land of the gods; 
(b) the earth, the land of men; and (c) the underworld, the land of the Nagas (tlw). 
Now it is remarkable that all the five groups of mythological kings are connected 
with one or other of these three realms of mythology, as follows :—The seven heavenly 
khri (thrones) are connected with the land of the gods; the two Bar-gyt-ldin, the 
six Sahi-legs, and the eight Sahz-lde are connected with the earth; and the five 
Smad-kyi-btsan or Klu-rgyal (Naga-rdjas) belong to Yog-klu, the realm of the Nagas. 
(4) Then the history of Sron-btsan-sgam-po with his two wives at once calls to mind 
the tale of King Kesar with his two wives, as I have repeatedly stated. And the 


influence of the Kesar-saga is felt also in other parts of the chronicle, as stated 
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above. Gesar’s (Kesar's) name is found three times in the chronicle, viz. in parts i. 
ii. and vi. He is the revealer of historical knowledge. 

Let me now review the text of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. It consists of ten parts. 
some of which have headings in Tibetan, whilst others have not. 

Part I: Introductory Hymns. One hynin is found in S MS., another in L MS. 

Part II: Cosmology and Cosmogony. Dr. K. Marx mentions such a chapter 
as occurring in A MS. The following text is based on a copy of this chapter 
provided by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. | 

Part III: The Genealogy of the Sakyas. This chapter is found in .f MS... 
SMS., and Z MS. It is interesting that several of the mythological names contained 
in it are found also in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh are descended 
from the Sikya race. The following text is based on S MS. But 4 MS. might 
be adduced for comparison. The history from Rna-ba-can to Gautama Buddha is 
almost literally identical in S MS. and A MS. 

Part IV: The Tibetan Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glan-dar-ma, the 
Apostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan ‘History of the First Spread of 
Buddhism’. It is found in -A MS., C MS., S MS., and Z MS. The same times 
we find described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books and in Chinese 
works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushell (JRAS., 1880). A most 
successful attempt to reconcile the Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by 
Herbert Miiller in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtshunde, Bd. xx. My 
chronology is based on the Chinese chronicles. The following text is based on 
S MS.; but L MS. has been adduced for comparison. 

Part V: Glan-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter is entitled in 
Tibetan ‘The Submerging of Buddha's Religion’. It is found in d MS., C MS., 
S MS., and £ MS. The same times are described in Central Tibetan, Mongolian, 
and Chinese historical works. Even Albiriini speaks of Long-dherman, Langdarma. 
The text of this chapter is based on S MS.; but ZL MS. has been adduced for 
comparison. 

Part VI: The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This chapter is 
entitled in Tibetan ‘The Story of the Later Spread of Buddha’s Religion’. It is 
found in 4 MS.. C MS.. S MS., and LZ MS. The Chinese works do not contain 
any passages relating to those events. The Central Tibetan and Mongolian authors 
tell the tale down to King Dpal-gyi-mgon. Of later times they supply only 
occasional notes, as, for instance, the note on a census of Tibet and Ladakh under 
the Emperor Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century. The text of this chapter is 
based on 4 MS.; but C MS., S MS., and 2 MS. have been adduced for comparison. 

Part VII: The Kings of the Second Dynasty down to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. 
This is probably the ‘ Biography of Sen- -ge-rnam-rgyal’ compiled by his son Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal, as stated in S MS. No Oriental would begin a biography with the 
birth of his hero. The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
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ancestors, .f MS., S MS., and LMS. are probably such biographies of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal, furnished with the most elaborate groundwork. The text of this chapter is 
based on 4 MS.; but C MS., S. MS., B MS., and “ MS. have been adduced for 
comparison. Foreign historical works contain only occasional references to the events 
told in this chapter. 

Part VIII: The Last Independent Kiegs of Ladakh. This chapter, which is 
not furnished with a Tibetan title, is found in B MS. and C MS. S MS. and 
L MS. supply only a few additions to the text. Foreign historical works contain 
only occasional references to the events told in this chapter. The following text is 
based on B MS.; but C MS. and in a lesser degree S MS. and £ MS. have been 
adduced for comparison. 

Part IX: The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is ‘ History of 
the War waged by Maharaja Gulib Sing’s Soldiers against Ladakh and Tibet’. 
It is found in Ca MS., Cb MS., and Ce MS. The same events are described by 
Tshe-brtan of Khalatse and Basti-Ram. The text of this chapter is based on 
Cc MS.; but a few additions were made from Ca MS. 

Part X: Ladakh after the Dogra War (1842-86 a.p.). This chapter was written 
by Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas of Leh, and his text was copied for the present 
publication by Joseph T’she-brtan of Leh. 

In an eleventh part Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas’ Chronological and Taxation 
Tables will be found published. 

The aim of the present publication is not to bring out a critical edition of 
a Tibetan work on history, but to present in a connected text all the historical facts 
contained in the various MSS. of the West Tibetan chronicles. 

As after 1600 a.p. the various MSS. do not correspond with regard to their texts. 
it would be advisable on some later occasion to publish the texts of the different MSS. 
in full. 

Where does the truth begin? I am convinced that all the early groups of kings 
{see Part IV) have nothing to do with history. They belong to Bon-po mythology. 
The first historical king is Sron-btsan-sgam-po (600-50 a.p.). The Tibetan art of 
writing history begins with him. But, as the Tibetans probably could remember his 
forefathers up to his great-great-grandfather, the Kings Khri-sfian-bzua-btsan, 
Hbron-siian-Ide-ru, Stag-ri-siian-gzigs, and Gnam-ri-sron-btsan may alsu be historical 
personages. Thus the first possibly historical king, Khri-siian-bzui-btsan, may have 
lived about 120 years before Sron-btsan-sgam-po, c. 480 A.D. 

Let me now examine the general features of Ladakh historiography. The character 
of the chronicles is not the same during the different periods which they describe. 
The first three and a half chapters contain only legendary matter, taken from Buddhist 
as well as Bon-po mythology. Then follow one and a half chapters of real history 
(Part IV, second half, and Part V). They tell the tale of the empire of Great 
Tibet. Then we hear the tale of the West Tibetan empire, which in its most 
ancient parts (Part VI) can hardly be called a history; nor was it apparently meant 
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to be such. It was begun as a pedigree of the kings of Leh, whine -olijef intention 
was to prove their descent from the famous line of the ancient kings of Lhasa. 
Thus the first portion of this chapter. covering roughly the period from 900 to 1400 a.p., 
does not contain much beside mere names. About the year 1400 the account begins 
to become fuller. This may be due to the fact that the second dynasty branched 
off at about that time, and this new line of kings may have had a stronger instinct 
for history. Or it may be due to Muhammadan influences. At any rate, the 
accounts grow in fullness after 1400 a.p. Still, they leave much to be desired from 
a European point of view. The writers were lamas, and to them the greatest events 
during the reign of a king were his presents to lamas and monasteries, or his 
building of chortens (mehod-rten. stipa) and mani-walls. Much ink has been expended 
on these events, which are of very little interest to the average European. On the 
other hand, the campaigns of the kings are treated with extraordinary brevity, and 
of their economical work we hear nothing at all. Only in the case of the last 
few kings are we able to form an idea of their characters, and of the tactics 
employed during the campaigns we hear practically nothing. The chronicler is quite 
satisfied with telling us the final result. Thus we see that all those points which 
go to make a history of a country serviceable are missing in these Western Tibetan 
records ; and yet the naive tone of the chroniclers has often a charm of its own. 
An important question is this: do the Ladakhi historians tell the truth, or is 
their history entirely or partially fabricated matter? The best test of the veracity 
of a historical account is a comparison with other entirely independent documents. 
Only in comparatively few cases are we enabled to compare a Western Tibetan 
account of an event with that of a foreign country. Of greater importance in that 
respect are the many inscriptions on rock and stone which are scattered all over 
the country. J have made a special study of these records, and have come to the 
following conclusion: from the inscriptions it becomes evident that at any rate the 
kings of the Rnam-rgyal dynasty are historical realities, and their order of succession 
is the same on the records on stone as in the chronicles. Records containing the 
names of all of them have been found, from Lha-dbaii-rnam-rgyal down to Tshe-dpal- 
rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal. As far as contemporary history of other countries can be adduced 
by way of comparison, the chronicles do not contain anything that conflicts there- 
with. The test of the veracity of the account of the first dynasty is of a more 
insufficient nature. Records on stone relating to the time from c. 850 to 1400 a.p. are 
rarer than those of later times, and several of them do not contain the proper name 
of the sovereign. This much has so far come to light. King Hbum-lde’s name is 
found on the rock at Mul-bhe, which contains an edict by him. The name of his 
son, Blo-gros-[mchog-ldan|, occurs in an inscription on the wall of the Byams-pa- 
dmar-po temple at Leh. An inscription at Tabo in Spi-ti mentions King Lha-chen- 
byan-chub-sems-dpah (first half of the eleventh century) as a contemporary of 
the Gu-ge king Byan-chub-hod and the famous Indian teacher Atiga. Thus 
the testimony of the inscriptions which have become known up to the present does 
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not go very far with regard to the accuracy of the first part of the chronicles. 
Here folklore comes to our aid. It has preserved the names of two more kings 
of the first dynasty in two songs, the drift of which is not in opposition to 
what the chronicles say about them: these are the kings Ni-ma-mgon and Jo-dpal. 
And the name of yet another king, or at least prince, of Western Tibet, Prince 
Rin-chen, is apparently attested by the chronicles of Kashmir. Certainly, we should 
be glad to be able to adduce more arguments to prove the accuracy of the account 
of the first dynasty. However, what can be adduced is in accordance with its 
statements, even with regard to chronology, and I think we have a right to accept 
also the account of the first West Tibetan dynasty ay on the whole true and reliable. 

In no case do the West Tibetan chronicles enable us to fix the time of the 
reign of a king exactly, and the Tibetan dates have to be used with much caution. 
The Tibetans, as well as the Chinese, have cycles of sixty years, which are differentiated 
by numbers. The first Tibetan cycle begins with the year 1024 a.p. (1026 according 
to Waddell). This great cycle of sixty years contains smaller cycles of twelve years 
each, the single years of which are named after twelve animals. To be able to 
distinguish between the same animal years within the cycle of sixty, the animals’ 
names are coupled with the names of the Tibetan five elements. Thus, a date is 
complete if the following is given: (1) the number of the great cycle, (2) the animal 
of the little cycle, (3) the element. For instance, the water-ox year of the fourteenth 
cycle is the year 1853 a.p. But in most cases the date is not given completely enough 
to be of much use. In the most ancient dates only the animal's name is given. Some 
time between 1500 and 1600 the Ladakhis began to combine the animal’s name with 
that of an element. Dates furnished also with the number of the cycle of sixty do 
not occur before the nineteenth century. Besides, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Ladakhi cycles are behind the Tibetan cycles by exactly twelve years. 
Compare the dates for the beginning of the Dogra war and for the discovery of 
the sapphire mine. But in the second half of the nineteenth century some lama 
authority introduced the Tibetan cycles. Thus we have no absolute certainty with 
regard to West Tibetan dates. As, however, several West Tibetan kings were 
contemporaries of other historical personages whose dates can be fixed, we are in 
a position to furnish all the Ladakhi kings with approximate dates. With regard to 
the second dynasty eventual mistakes can hardly amount to more.than a decade. 
From the outset it must be understood that the reign of a certain king may have 
been longer or shorter than the period given in this chronicle; but it is probable 
that some years of his actual reign coincide with some of the years given here. 
The fixed dates, on which hinges the whole chronology given in this book, are the 
following :—Glan-dar-ma, 816-42 a.p., according to the Chinese ; Atisa, 980-1053 a.p., 
according to the Rehu-mig; Prince Rin-chen, c. 1320 A.D. according to the Kashmir 
chronicles ; Tson-kha-pa, 1856-1418, according to the Rehu-mig ; the Turkoman anvasion 
of Ladakh under Sultan Haidar, 1532 a.p., according to the T ale Resaae. the 
siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.p., according to various authorities ; Desideri’s visit to 
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Leh, under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, 1715 a.D.; Moorcroft’s visit te Hee nee ies 
dpal-rnam-rgyal, 1820 ae ae wars, Nee The intervening periods are 
ile by assigning about thirty years ! elgn. 
ae eS = cortant foreign works which are of particular value for a history 
of Western Tibet are (1) the Rajatarangini (chronicles of Kashmir), by Kalhana, 
for the Chinese and Kashmiri expeditions to Western Tibet in the eighth cons 
(2) the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty, for the same period ; &) the 
Rajatarangini (chronicles of Kashmir), by Jona-raja, for the career of Prince 
Rin-chen in the beginning of the fourteenth century and the Kashmiri expeditions 
to Ladakh in the fifteenth century ; (4) the Taritkh-1-Rashidi, tor the Turkoman 
expedition to Ladakh in the sixteenth century ; (5) Roman Catholic accounts or 
d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang in Gu-ge in the seventeenth century ; (G) Desideri's 
account of his journey to Lhasa and Leh, 1715; (7) the account of the Mughal 
historian, Mir-Izzet-Ullah. for details about the siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.v.; 
(8) Bernier's travels (Kashmir), for the relations of the Mughal emperors to Western 
Tibet in the seventeenth century; (9) Moorcroft’s travels, for the times of the last 
independent king of Ladakh; (10) Central Tibetan and Mongolian works are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Western Tibet down to the tenth century. 
After that time they contain only casual notes on Western Tibet, as, for instance, 
on the census of Ladakh under Kublai-Khan. 

Together with the chronicles of Ladakh I am publishing the chronicles and 
genealogical trees of several West Tibetan vassal chiefs and three short accounts 
of important events in Ladakhi history. They are found under ‘ Minor Chronicles’. 
The chronicles relate to the following provinces: Zans-dkar, Bzan-la, Gu-ge, Bu-rig 
(Cig-gtan, Sod, Mkhar-bu), Baltistan, Ko-lon of Lahul, Ti-nan of Lahul, and 
Bar-bog of Lahul. And the brief accounts tell the tale of the Dogra war (two 
versions) and of the trade between Ladakh and Kuli and narrate the services of 
several ministers and generals. 

Besides the chronicles and genealogical trees, the following historical documents 
are also of great importance :—(1) Inscriptions on stone, ete. They will be treated 
in a special part. (2) Decrees on paper issued by certain kings. Up to the present 
I have discovered the following -—two decrees by Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, one by Tshe- 
dban-rnam-rgyal II, one by Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, and one by Biddhi Singh of Kula. 
As regards Kuli kings, a great number of letters by them in Takri, addressed to 
various chiefs of Lahul, have been collected by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant- 
Commissioner of Kula. But it would not be difficult to collect similar documents 
in Ladakh. They are all of the greatest historical interest. (3) The Mahatmyas 
of monasteries. I have succeeded in seeing the following :—the Chags-yig of the 
Gyun-drun (Lamayuru) monastery of Ladakh, and of the Gandhola and Trilokanatha 
monasteries of Lahul. The Chags-yig of the Likir monastery is contained in an 


inscription on a wall of the monastery. The Méhdtmyas do not contain much 
historical, but a great deal of legendary matter. 
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With regard to names of kings, the Tibetans seem to have had the principle 
of not repeating the same name. If ever the same name occurs a second time. ag in 
the case of Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, we may be sure that the 
second king of such name was not heir-apparent, but a younger prince, previous to 
his accession to the throne. 

My thanks are due to the following persons for having assisted in the translation 
of the chronicles:—To Mrs. S. Becker-Chapman, of Herrnhut, for having looked 
over my first rough copy of the English translation; to the two Tibetan Christians, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs, of Khalatse, and Joseph Tshe-brtan, of Leh, for having assisted 
me to find the correct interpretation of several difficult Tibetan passages; and, 
most of all, to Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India Office, for having revised the work 
before printing. Dr. Thomas has not only revised the English rendering, but has 
also cleared up many a difficult passage in the translation. I must not forget my 
predecessors. who cleared the way for the present edition. The greatest praise is 
due to the late Dr. K. Marx, of Leh, who showed for the first time that the 
Rgyal-rabs contains a coherent and intelligible account of the past, and is not a mere 


jumble of words. 
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ey eee | ee ganar aay antiga | ye 
SAW GWaS aT ) 1H PATO U aT Dw adang "Raa aN | GANS Gah Sua gu grag, | 
ST RA RAMEY AAC SHAAN | LW AM WEN GWAC | YM Fara He -apa gS asq Awly- ge: | 
aa ah gaa aN aa" ax SIV ray qr aN | Sagara agy i 
ay eqn gar gu an gu as ARN H | SrA HME FU Sap ewe asc: | a aaRr aca: aaR}: 
ArMaro | BER ERT HAR‘ AY LEAN | (C MS.) SRG EH HNC gy eq sa gaARA' |u| (BMS) 
AQLUT | VASAT A Gua Ryan | Bragg aha-aas 5 HANAN Gu Gua ky Sa gaens |X: 
RUS | AQ HSA aga gra gqay aay aati nd sioaysy ass wan | Rar ARAA Ry Ray 
Eq HOS RAG HAR | aA ya H ws FA-SH-HS Hq Ho Yaz Aay HANTS’ | SVAN HAART 
SH APP UM RP RL SUA AVAL AN | HTP Apa Pyaravaqe day | AGG | Aa | 
Paty grstaqaarakamay aw AN | a AyW AAA Aa aa Barman | ya gM | Hawa am gat 
ay Aargau Ay Wasa yUS Hae] | TANT LACM ATA IL ATA AA ey uy aay | BAN ay: 
Ry akg qe Hx RAVAN Y AA | mae ie ean | Jones ce 
Qaasmy san p wayyy guy semquazasc gly guy ann Aas aay |g Rass Oashg: 
aan | Paw geneity Pyke Sy WRraqaac saya | gaye asawy | yy apasar ga gy 
Sarna Uc’ | BAe Hays aes | PEMA TD QT RS AT Ug a aay sa aT | gu ayaa aagyy | 
ARNE R GVEA asANT NE MAN | Ge R gyNagg ag’ | FAW A swage Araya gc: | ga 
VrByAyaRracraay | FAA) GVA Py egw yyw a spawasy || 
(L MS.) 38° qn 595' 84" 94" (B MS.) Hv yy vaya | (S MS.) BSN ga gv Yves 300 -aH- 
BY | AeeQRawrSraggrgn gy | BeaeklnragqMss’ | SV SWAIN AA’ 3°95325 | (B MS.) 34y'Sqargne 
Barger yeaa gy eweraga sg ass se: | AEH AN | ATR ARS CNA A ApS) ARGH 
x an BA Ra mega 0a SHY NTT ua | gw aga azarae gy gae aia! GU YVAN AAAS TAG Aga 
anager | YPC ACEI | TR ATIVABNA | HVT TAY FART By gssy] was 
maga | quay iis | ByFepsrysy Pas ae Rs | GV aya gr ys 49s | a Ayer 
gu gyrads | FENN ETTU H g'Ss | BRA IAS AS SBA HOA SL AM AN | GA HH" 
mRraray | gk aS SATB | aya gran gn | FEET Tey Sriiarga | ol 


Be Reage gaa Se sHn | GA ATTTS | PANT PATHS | SSVI TAGS 
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NX 


ged duiijrayeng | 34 Garagawan | 9 Seat Her PAW Ap ay Sys gays 
ansrar§s | aweraparargig | aaegtayegty | SRSA A BS ye | SSNS AN | AY SAN | 
Fray GUase sac: i. HUNAN ART AN Age gwUT | yy gu Ha QyVwaay ay | gay 


BN RAIA AAC AG AH | (¢ MS.) aa 5a aH | (B Ms.) He Hu gra par FAGAN | ARG UA FAH a" 


or 


eae a | ee ee ae age | Bayne 
Scaaenteraess } am Eeggraagnrann: Bw Ag" SAAC AAC ART A" BN | gwd gags oraaas 
Ria Be 5RR'AH IBA GSAS | (CMS) HRY STAAL AHN ONY BA AAG IA Gags OS | NaS 
RRR AUER S995 | Sy 
Wasaga | (3° Ba aag%) 


Sawa gsrag Fy | MINAS | SWART AN | ARES AN | BH 

10 VA Ha Pega gy | 84 TRS | (B MS.) BAAD HY a4 
(CMS. Sarsag Sar aeags Hage | Fargnrsiqgarsg’ | YVAN | SASF arg Saw gs 
BNF EH HM | QRS suas aga hae BEA" Fa | BVA BVT AVE AC. aya asa BAN | A&a: 
ara gnras aa ge yea | SAW gues san ge ge gy AIN | SA HAT AHS GT ANTS | ATS RA 
aR NaN | 

15 SUAVE Ha Gury Ayan geapy yy agya ga | A ASAI AAS | (C MS.) 5 ARA 
SS ANA Ay ARAN SABA A ANT SA’ Y PETA | ASRS AQTN | SUE Bagge an ga 
AMAGT ASS | Fe | Bao | Rega zoe | Harare | araqaaagagooe | qRa‘Gegoo | 3-5" 
agca'9 | epee | aa | aaa Farge y) | RT YY AX | ABR yy A 
RENTS | I5q° UE" q sy aang "AQAA ANA aN a pao ag sy | (BMS) 3¥ qn anaes: qua RH Ha 

20 FAVA ATE POPES PANES SAT GAs | AWA aun ga apa ray AR AAG: | QV 
fy ae 5ag Sq ga apa ys | FAS Sa garage ha gaya | oo 
SYR IIT | SEB GA EN GVA NAL AA Ray Ay Gases | (CMS) SVE RA Ag 
BA | pe ean ayes vanes | (B MS.) Bal ana: a Ruy say A5NA(C MS. een ula" 


q 


=) ory 
4 


95 GVSVWARA | Saga | Ry gay ves | RO 95785 0" YVvovyaqys | aeueae 
HP AN AAA RGN AS Y | AR’ QO Sy Sy HN AA aye syaic a | guia ha gue Ra Ba aay aN 
STATS Rais | (BMS) ur BatgaEqaa dyn} | 9° g8(o Ms. Ba) May GaP AT eH | 
(C MS.) 4aaanc | Za | (B Ms.) APART TAMU IS BNC EH FUP ASH FHS MAY RSHVISN | 
(CMS.) FARA ASTI ASN VET A HAUT ICN | (BMS) GVEA AY Dasa a Haw ar dys |" 

30 ABA AS. | Ra Sg Sa Ra Gaga ah ae gaan | esa dyes | Fegan yg agar as 


Cr. VII] AST ZA rRNA - 


ee | ABA TRS RAND Ay SHAN | RISE ga Sh AC TR ga a ATTN 1s Sage gan 3s" 
ABA S AV AGIND | (CMS) GVEA TERME QM aN gaa gs || 

Beas SANS aa OT GAS} | Swans | (9 MS) Brae aga gar gv" 
YY Saag Ta | BLN S AU AAR SG OIaA Haq aT Ayal] | (B MS.) Hag GV ES a5 aH 
Bvagargy a aq naaT gun BYR AA aye Ba gRra5, BU ANS ARG RARER LEH 54) 
ARCH | Waa Sag Sa gR ash anny | HAY HASAN D HUT RN SK ALA AAT AN Aa QAR 
Sy ey uae Vea ass | ArRSq A Fara TR egeqeay Gay qrakse | YAN ON AT AN EC 
SAE RANA (C MS. RES BY ON YR | PHS T GAH RS ANAT GEKA HAY 
MAAR AS ay RK AYR | aRQry AMAR AC: | ama Ran Ha gS AAR ye Ganga | (CMS. 
SUE AR BPN AA ARG AGS | TAG A AGG | HHNg a AME asc: | (B MS.) ABA AS ARS EAT 
HSE MSY QUANG AR | GMT AN GAA | GE cru ada yA | ASH Sy Rx aA 
ANAS] MAR PANU HA] BY SASS BQH (CMS. SPR) IE IIN(C MS, VG YHA AAIL) ATC | 
Regge SaraqpaaS Rawr Panag hans PS qoanyc: | BARR BAAN HE: | Tawny a Hy 
HIN | aL RYT ATU HPA a aay shag HTN | ASRS YR AC Bags | aT y 
By us ga ag ag Foal Egy G guages ys Garasyas | gag Aq gye ls 
By | Seg ge Egg a RPA ay Hy Hq a gy g 88H S459 | BARRO Ga yA" Ry 


N 


apa s09! 5° ]50° 55 | gx Garaag faa ex -3q i AL Aaa gs ha TA a" gs prarzarggrs ara 


SUM AR AS SC AEN | SAV | URANO AAT WW RAH By ASA ACE: 5 | gy aasa 


Haars | RCH VC AAV aS | HAMay TY Ay AR) AEUANgYAT | FARA | 9A" 
agian | gy faq ria grasp Faw a ge ach gy | RAw gas | PVA TINA 
mM By AACN aT Paya | FAC HTH AT MT AS BS | weedy gg ay a apa Wa AS 
RRA eS STRSTR IIPS | AST STH AG NG Hae ga gaay | HAHA TN TOA |N | 
Rg Ban | Agra S ie AAR | Ayan Sa arn gy Yoga DA 55: ga hqeasa ga | aka gar 
Pexcear gaa | gyn TaN US ANN ABN ATT RT TES AY 35 | B-Yoew Saag ck By 


~~ 


aratepyMas RAW SSH ATR FRET EN | MN MyrsyyR | Palys} | Ty34| SAT 


aa Rea THR BANAT | Reagan apa dy: olay | By ONGRA | REarus go Sa yy ayes 
aN HAA AN | RQNA WR (AAU AZAS ARR) QS” apa anaasq’ # | PSS GIFT FATA 15 
ey gx an Gy RAY | FEL PAT SGA PV IO TAIZ | ISAT IE ASIST 
Ur gANaay | SR AAG GS ARS BANG’ 84" SAHIN | Bar graag ag away a5" | us gun | 
Pyacgan gee dywly | Barat ae Asy | Be yGEraha age grays gy Ra BAHAY USAR | acy 
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48 

SAV BV SSRI ATT | Mrgarararaggs | Fa gqywvann sass apy Ay aS |] gv esau: 

Fa-an RES ES | PART ST ear tis FyN yA TI SNS | VHA ay!N gay ys: | y2A 
gv BP Re gy GEARS ION TAS Ae5 | AR wat tae eye | . 


(Ray evgeagy ag gy Sg Sy vragsns | Pear gv gs | P5y Tag av3s | Ay 

RUAN Spy RS HAY AT A ARS HAITI | 30 wy GAA gna By 38S 4 Ang - H 

Qs | ge RCP yyw gS | SVEN QS | SMTA Yaga | AQT TAR UR Sy 

qaaaqraragan | gua gsc yey yay agny | ese SAA aw ags | Hy sya A AC || 

FAT RUS HY AH YESH ASA T SA PINS ass ea | ary 

ger say ay Fa T Se Aggy gv FN | FV ARR SH SHAT EES AY VIAL TG ASH IGN I 
an" 


32 


‘qanragers"s BAe early 28: 


Gea 


VaR SMe may ug UR yaa gwd a gay | Hayne ays 
Rear ag my 95 AS IV AN ST RP RS HN YAS | HANS NSA AU YAP ATA NUS’ SOTA |S. 
gua gS a eataee qvas | 3° 33° 5° AAISAY | JAAR ABA RHA es 
BAW) gurQTer gyrA Ba Fy asaya ge gaya ayy | gH Raya Beax | gad xc: 

BY ARYA AMAA QT Ha gaa |Ny | HUT AST Ya INS Sv g gpa ml ||} |W Hs RAG 
SUA AS aH RR Igy TON 5885 T pe FAW Aer yer gs | AraFey 3 -Ax-agqn gs | F407 
WV ANA GOAN | APU AES SoD Hv Ay Se Ay Po Gacy aya | ga-ga TS asp Ay 
aay aty gees yy sawed gk5 34 aay B yag Sa ge Jegnde agra aya aac 
gee pag 958 | Sek oqege a Agas | Rema aR ayaa gay | RM a ya aay am aay 
RAR FAN AINA SAS | Sap gyasw al yy agagg Aeqgapy pada | FAW (Egy Ass aac, 


20 34°85 | (S MS.) queer (a "Sh Maa gy agp eqeasy | gu gy anv RAN || 


IX 


oO 


(Ce MS.) SAB SR gaa ag | aay aaa gq ac Wha ayeapgraReals gne8 
BMA AS Se gra Re hy Ss Faq, (Ca MS. JA RraSeaegasy | aay Req Ae: 
RRS | Awa Ac" | eur hs a Bas gig 5 Ag Since a yay | saa Amis Sraraswrnge ana: y 
Be PY Qur ay ay aa sac: gaa gaa gaye Sapa ah igen | Raa an | qrg gue 
WAM SGA | GUE KAS ena AEE aN SURAT ATEN | SAAR YT ANTNGSS | Wh gRT Ng HAN 


wv 


25 RYT AHH ANT Sys SA RAMA ag sa Ba | Rang Aarga Rs | Faria Gaz age 


Cu. IX) ASM HA UAA | ig 


HAH AN | HPAES | MAC EW aR ACY | Fqmaqa ga nay sc casma aT RE aS! ABT 
SA) RA | ANAT SN TYAN AT NICD | NASA Gu MATS Ua raay RCH: | Brae ey AAAS" 
ROA ug ac aq'R any | ARRAN | UGA TER orang a BF Ra gH ES | 3 TAA AES 
TST ANS | BA SAH AW RR AaaiSN | an hyena a Gaya s+ garda g gc" | |garyoo0 
SRL EVE HANG | PABA Aq aged | aga gqN Esq sgR | 5 HN QTE ASIANA | 55" 
ea SCR Sai ENR | args | gba Seaggrga gargn Sa: gage gaaag: 
OS | SAHA AR Rang | Symes ay fan am aaa | Ke gerapy dase | yarsra qa Sy 
THU ARAN | YRS AH ABC AMAR AN | GURUS PEASE MSMTNAK | FAME AA OS | AAP, 
Bay Bera Rear kwaragaan: 54 | rae Bs Wa ax aga ka Sarascy | RETR OaR AAR | 
Ray Aa Sy aga Ryay wa Ty | SA Bara Bara Saar ag | Hear yargar sae ay | Fura hy ez: 
gar gu Qrngc qu ga asa ay | Pegg Rew Rea Fe Qeagza 3a) a3" a dx Qarnqarha aga; 
OS" | Marie SA apes | RSPR RA aaMAN | Fras gs Us aragy | HS aqeq Had 
ASA AUN | MIRA | RAMA H yRany ay gam REM A AHS HAT (YT) AA | ABA | 
Hag ag says | A a HS SHA | SRa gray aks ay quar aq ga aya ea | gry gy eas 
ROA SAP NENA AQT OANA | aR garayy aaa: qan'§* 8° as (8°35) 85°45" gay TH ga | 
TUS MAW ALAS | TAWA ANA AEG Poa ay Ra YA HAGA Ng Aga EA HS | grgs'sR-50) 
qa) yaa saat yenaagg: y gay ac wa aN | Aya eR Ra wads | ya ARE ANE a 
aan gas RESIN | gs StH gaS | RR aga ay OS eM SAAT NS (BA) RA | GVEA AT 
pay a Ry Bye a soo Ha aay ay | MS Pag ag As) yee | PAIS HVA SANA 
acRernn | aaa gy a 5a AA AC RST ARN | Fru g ay SPR IS AT | gras gaa geark: 
agra: S31 | Regge Haart | BAER we D | RA BagQ Ra garsy as Rag gs | yaa nH 
acraeran | yRarzaQy assy Ha | Kang aagrsaypag aay | yay He gy sega gs 8 | 
ny gH APT" ASy | EAT | Fini ay erage yyy ery PRC RNS gH | TARAS RA 
Aegaragrsn Nagas | Aarag Tarngngn | a gravady | Aaysygcacgaeaaay | AR diy 
BL AYN AN | qa ay x | 5 “ayy Ox Raraqsy 7 3: | ia" gu Myc ANyean | 44" S4ARMWAVAN | 
RAH ST HA FANT AAT | BwAEVATAN | gu gy gvirac aay gay | Tee ei 
era Na | SRR qararans 7a THe yyy sy ay ye gan | Baran | 

Reargrag peg ag AN SRR PINAR HA GT | YRS EMMA AT TS GAT SA TLS | 
guia a RMA AA a TTC. PRawvany Axara Dy IGS" a | Wea aca gary’ axa" Bo" AA Tf 
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Fe gg ra R rer 199° Bf AGHAST AGA | YUM HAAG VAS’ GH HN] SS YHA HR GN HS | 
(Ca MS.) HUET HINA VQAN HA | ASP BAYS (Co MS.) FVSWG A EAM YT IBA AEG THN | 
mR (RARTE SA AeNgA | ARATE RR ARG | WR rgR AR TR ARN |B’ Coors gar g- gq | 
qa Berga esa gray awas | (CMs) waken | FR guia haga dy sn | ayy: 
(Co MS.) SPRY BUY HY Bea gs yA AMA EIT HVA SN | (C MS.) WS"AS SIA (Ce MS.) AGS 
HR gu Tape ge qun sv ag | RsacHAy GAS My ase sy OAH Mo SC 5787/0 


an 


Haan | Paw ae sw gap aay ah gg ean | 
Se gy Raya 3585 My aga yyy 5°84 | Jee gw he yageara aay jWRForxsgeRx exc: 
wea | gaa gyda: F ABN | seRargragsy A age ai as Hy phwgq ata sc: san | agar 
LO FINRA BS MSGR) gases | FARA | MN A BA ASS AN | RANK AN SRAM ANNES | F855 
Pe ae | GEryWraanraraéo'Sa"5N | BAAS Oa ay eees | Aah 9°H5° 9x H-go000 | 
HWE Dr Heyrooo | yaqrucray Hr aay sy was Ags | gv irag: gu Ga ayy | yay say 
SAHA | a EAR" HAHA RAN RS ASH HAH Qa’ 5° RHA AHS | APATAG"E* a1" GAN | HAR ARR, 
ASy | Lewy ays AAAI | Ya YN Sa AAA AQAA BAAN Bx Ay Hay | par gigs yay 
15 HRwagaan garden | BPRS Va QA Hy HA ST | SIU RTENT YR | FAW ART aS Sa"g- 
AHA aga Dy yA ga aa: Ba Fea | Pragaysa | YR CmaC aN | Ag'gN | arpa ye 
qa | ASKcaM Qa | aaayD | ARS SPATE TaN SAAT | 
IeRcur Bryne gs args 
By aM says | 
20 RAN OSHS RS BTS RS RA AA 


HA Tyas Parana QA yco0o | Faq y arggmacafqa gig ays: 


~n 


Wot | guaeaccae 
ara" || 
RAN BAe ESN | UY RAR ESTER RMN A AA GaN TR | WR "AR RP RC: | Ra Rares: 
Teer aa aR Tama SR | YAR SM AGATA HSS | a gqA | F-aNy aay | a HR ama 
25 85 | Frauarpy | sy Aka aye | Fea’ | yaa a qacqany) eaNgc’ | ay Araswaca Ray 
AAPA ANN | (Ca MS.) a1 gan QAR SHR wee | RAR sale As aAS (Co Ms.) 30 
AHL AAT HPVAA PA 72000 | Parargoo | Frwormsmga | Kargcra gy | SHaasman | wegy-a- 
Papa sigarligyailsy | PAW AKA AR HT UA A AK ANA MOOT ASAT | Ay aargay nas pare 
BRU AR | PRY TAPS TAA | ACV AV HA AYA RAT ABA NHC AR | HOM aRA Ay ATA A | 
30 HAST | SA Sep Rr ha gap asc: | apasalaagqeay | geSx-saqesccasa ys: 


AVANT RY | WEY SAME MRC a | Fars Gory | grag Wamaga siiaeg exnq? goo | 
ASSN 20000°RSA SAAN | AAC RY ACARA (Co MS. FA APT) ARTO MO Sian | Ra-qRe: 
48 | Seergsarans | Byaaaasan | geTas ye ac aw ya agy acrag | BASS aA Ey Afhe | 
SAVE | APA YGN | FAAM OS | ARTAHM DoCS | RENT HA | Rega RAN SARs CrRG: 
asa | age Baa ag Ragga a gE in arg Gey Saray aby acy zag ay | yaar 
HAV HLH RUIN | PAM GO A wiles | wR DPM ge Gs | agqyaegyeay (ac: 
Rag) Ay Aa ha gaaag nay gs AAR WE RA AR Fs | RQ SAR ART BMAD ASAE R AA gS: 
aragyns | Bayan | SRR | LEST EET a agerargay gags | Flaw 
SVR aR TC Aa | 5a eae BETH | Vawaar Awa gy sardeargc: | Sy sama gc Ts: 

uaa ar Fe | ga Grvifyon | QeaaceG | Rawpearaan | gba Gry we Raa ge: 
Saas AH | SYS LIV EAN TC Pa es aN | Haraaba ae ax | Ac" 
AM AV A APS asc asw dias | Hy Sp aaa sg ays | waa R ANAS SHO Hs 
Faw aece | ARTA Yooe | SarneraRa sea may | wm | QaeaN | yeaa ac asa lic, 
FN] HAD Ray ARS | VEL AN aT ay | ASA MAAN | Aaa (Ea WES ENAE | 
aa R Sx Faywhe: | Paw Raifanwadarqgeagge | Hwkesampaip ily sy-sc: | jaa BS 
WOR | FEVER Seay ay | gy Mey Aaa Say ASS weC AA | gy AGA AT aR 
ya Bare ARR) EA Ke | uA RQ aH RAS ma ay | RAG | TEwaccay cw as am | Ye 
aa RS “HHH ANT NT | Baragararaganad | yaa gC; By RY ARR ARAN | Byaeaaeg a: 
ANS | Reaa whe aa gy Sata wR AN | pavaraye ay I a Say FASC a aN | RRS UR AN | 
ARNON S ASL AST | WAR HHT IV Ay A geM aac: | PAM RW YAR | YA WR" y a aa: 
RearaRrgc: | a Hqa | wEagctyaggran | RMT AN | APRA BS | Farce 
ganratagy | RnR aS AAP AAN IS HAASAN | SAT AR a STN ART RAN AS IS (35 "AK 9) * 
ga | agarqnras as ga | Fgqannrnny | FA} g ha gy la sacaramaray ss | Ame gH 2) FA" |S | 
Wea Baara sy gala yaN | sywyace | maw yw Aa sew ais gM | HARRI | BS"HS' 


HAN | Acreage geewpHyrargas | KOS AAs AN | PV SAR | HSN IS IAT ROIS APY 2 


aay Hae grapes goo sa ya SMASH URN | ASST HS 2 TIA) EN HRA RT | XG 
gyadcraigt | Feat gan | MAPA gS | Forpy | WHALE | yea Te as | Ase 
agra ANSS | AStngA AqN EAA AG araTel || 

gay ataraiga Hace ape gy | METS AR SAP AS | PAS A | SA ESAT IS EN 
wig’ 5g" ws, | ares ae Ban agas 53 FN 5Aq gy" By aqy ay ay | 5 Hess SAR RANGA HAS 
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nC | sigh xc Seen nam agar aa AT VAN ACA AS: BN | RoryR pagys Refer gry ay 
aay GUAT G | VET AR YAS! | Marga GAN | GAS HS SVAN SA | yaa y 
Braet | Byaerdqrargaegicapararsg: | BRAG TR! | MARA A ISNA | FHS R aaa: 
agqad | KMmras | SR Awwagy guns | KoyA auc a Fy A AN | TAP RES’ GN'AN | 
Axi Aya | BRawegagaax | gases Sag Aa A PANU YIN SN | 4q5 ‘Hy 
saeyrayer sae | SOS TRA YT RST BAA AS BSN SY AES AN | Barna NLA gay | Grape 
700 | ARRAY Hoo | Readeagy | Pawar gynsapann guy asc say ya aya an | sw a" 
OBS | Fayernarqyrgscame Rwarayaa'a5" | (Co MS.) WV ANAT SAA AR NEN AR tO: 
SHTKY | BHAA YAAK TTS | VAS BAAN g00 SHAN | (Co MS.) YEW SA SAAS | WAT I wAR 
SURO NR | SAH aha gah saqanntis | Parga dewe a Gag Nw gH gAsH yaa AN | 
AH Pparwean Haan | gah Ry Gas qa | yeh pansan | yah as | Parada aaa 
CVSS A HAN | BUTE RAN Sy ARAN | WAN KAP EMA RAT AS’ Seay | Sagas | rar gy 
Gran | 4a Sa haqrwasa au" ANS | Sew Rays Sag55° (MSR gg aaa gay sgg yes Bea: 
(Ca MS.) Faw HAN (Co MS.) PAR Parsee s- Sarargce | Hrargsyrgc A sag gaa asa sa 
ABA H ART | FANG HG GT HG | Aga S Aq Baw gw Ay Sa aah Aa NAM | TAA ATT | 
PP ZH aT | PAB ew ss | says gy Famed aa | En hs Bae an | 
ASA aR AVA TQ oo is maga | ANT STAT | Roya ga ARR gS Fane Pa qa 
PENIS GS | LAPT HT | QR TST sap Raawata ay GRA | Ky xamcqcagay: ga-Ha: 
HAM ONS AMAR | QS pA Ra | Pycagasyaaaay wh) | aay ga po aC | x74rF" 
TOM AGA SRT A BMT A | Qe MP AR RIAN | APPL ARYA WAST | PEWS wa qa se 2000+ gH: 
ARNMAAGS. | MYRTLE SR ALT ATA AS SA ge ART aN | Reurarlieras | Ba Sq- yas a Re | 
RPE TAT | PRY SP aL Nae ey ARN YS TAR a | Sy HRs wa- Sagar gy: 2 ky R- 
ins | Reaararapeyascagy' 4a | Brargorgg-aa daranarn | ganas aaa adc: | Bq-Ba- Rene 
Sam | TAPAS NET g | RRA RW SR | Qe Ha Qa Yara s xcs | aay aa aga east CS 
wE'ARS | FaBy Bra Baq deuce | PearRe a A Ha AN | aaaree gee | Ba Aq aaqeacs Ba | XABorac: 
RAY AAT AT TY IVT HY ASA SSSA | URL aA ewan yee gqy | Fyn 
iea3719) | aay ya | naar BarT AHR AIC | Ryaaeaay ga gq ra iisea gla qc, | ang iis: 
mA SUT HSN | AFR ESAS | Hyaraiagn | gksPqaazagn | Weerayarctaa 
HPT) AT | SVAN SARA ang ag asA Ha: Saks aw Ban | TAqAC ENN g a AqrAAC 


30 AW) SARS RRR | AH BRS SBR S| RT geO Rae alg a BR ga A | ayaratArAG" 


Cu. X) A SyA Hae AIA | 54 


LPL AGU AU SBRT AN | 4° 855°S5 38 | MINAS ANN AA FT EM YE SO raza aR 
85° | MRR AR Rae ag | Bech madameys iin Gece Rance | Eeegmeage Boras: | a aqn 
aeaoa en | Ba Rants Garzc: | eM IN 5H Hq AS aNR, SG B55: | Serargcena: 
BQ wraraaya tic: 5 “ay | By gu guy 2 Gn s nga aR BI ha AR | AAA RHararycgeaensS | 
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LA-DVAGS-RGYAL-RABS 


TRANSLATION 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF LA-DVAGS 


I. Introductory Verses 


(LZ MS.) Adorned with the thousand eyes of knowledge which surveys the three times. p. 19. 
Fruits of the merit of tenfold a hundred sacrifices of good deeds, 
May the Indra of strength, being addressed, give with his heavenly sword 
Answer to the intolerable lightnings strong with flickering desire. 


(S MS.) Having been made to toss upon the breast of the gazelle-eyed one (Ri- 
dvags-mig-can, Mrigakshi), [who is] religion itself, 
By the child’s iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and all-knowing Gesar, 
This clear mirror of religion, reflecting nakedly the images of dancers in 
combination and separate, 
Is made a neck-ornament of Him of the Five Crests (Zur-phud-lia-pa, 
Paiicasikha, i.e. Manjusri). 


NOTES 
The three times mentioned in the first verse are past, present, and future. Gesar (Kesar, Kyesar) 
is a well-known deity of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. A book on history or geography is generally 
called a mirror. 


(A MS.) Hl. Account of the Origin of Tibet 


Though, generally speaking, all constituents in themselves are altogether pure 
beyond the limits of speech, yet. on account of the ripening or not ripening of the 
succession of souls, the heavens are wholly enveloped in the delusion of 
subjective illusion, and the world contained therein appears in manifold forms 
and colours, more than we can grasp with our thoughts. According to the Mdzod 
(Kosa) : 

There were diffused ten millions and one hundred distinct suns and moons, 

And the 1.000 millions of gardens of lotuses, each consisting of four continents, 

Which are all surrounded by the circular rampart (cakravala). 

All these appear as enumerators of Sag-thub’s (Buddha's) name. 
How in the almsbowl in the hand of the holy Rnam-par-snat-mdzad (Vairocana), 
[who is also called] Gans-chen-mtsho-rgyal, this world of three thousand originated. 
although variously related in the traditions, if we summarize it, following the Yon- 
tan-bsdud-pa: The ether is the receptacle of the air; that (the air) the receptacle p. 20. 
of the mass of waters; that (the water) the receptacle of the great earth; that (the 
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earth) the receptacle of living beings. Such is for living beings the cause of activity, 
Thus. at the time when in the beginning the ether had remained empty for twenty halpas 
(fbulous periods), in the period of rest, the moving atmosphere gave support from 
below; the joyful sphere of the waters collected all together, the sphere of fire [that 
is] of knowledge and action brought down heat ; and the bright sphere of the sky 
opened the door: the powerful golden earth was levelled out in vast extent, It 
was spanned by the endless blue dome of the sky. It was pressed down in 
the middle by Mount Lhun-po (Sumeru), the king of mountains, of unchangeable 
colour. The four continents. which never transgress their limits, the treasure-houses 
of the five elements, were planted. They were surveyed by the four queens of the 
four unchanging seasons and the hours. [Then] the living beings [down to the 
inhabitants of the] hells came into existence. 

At the time when in Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambudvipa) life was 100 x 10,000 years 
a being was born in hell. At the time of the thus coming into existence of 
primitive creatures [the world?] had lingered for nineteen periods. An account of 
the occasion, origin, and measure of them (the creatures) and the four or eight 
continents will be learned from the MLion-pahi-mdzod (the Abhidharma-kosa). Now 
the manner how the outer vessel of the world grew upwards from below; the creatures 
of the inner essence [of the world] sank downwards from above. When the life of the 
gods of light (Abhasvira) and their authority became less, it is said that there existed 
a god Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, who was also called Ye-mkhyen-chen-po (Mahajfiana ?). 
His son was the god Srid-ber-chen-po; his son was the god Nam-ber-chen-po; his 
son was the god Hod-gsal; his son was the god Khar-gsal (Trisila); his son was the 
god Char-byed (Rain-maker) ; his son was the god Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs. His son was 
called the god Rgyal-srid. To him eight sons were born [as follows] :— 

The elder brothers (who were) of the morning were the god Skar-chen (Great 
Star) and Skar’s companion, these two; they descended to Lus-hphags-po of the East 
(Pirva-Videha, the eastern continent). After them came Hod-chen (Great Light) and 
Hod’s companion, these two ; they descended to Sgra-mi-siian of the North (Uttara-Kuru). 
After them came Sman-bu (Little Medicine) and Sman’s companion, these two; they 
descended to Ba-glan-spyod of the West (Avara- or Pascima-Godaniya). On the next 
morning, on the south side of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), covered with the light of the blue 
lapis lazuli (vad arya), there descended the god [G]Sed-can (Manu) and [G]sed’s companion 
with joyful hearts praising the town of Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana), where the Li-tsa-tsi 
(Litsabyi’), including a thousand cakravartins, walk on the road to Nirvana 
(muktimérga), the temple of Rdo-rje-gdan, which is the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), 
appearing in the shape of a cart, the heart of continents, the place where are born 
the Sugatas of the three times. 

At that time men were endowed with the ten accomplishments : (1) their bodies 
possessing a light of their own, the names of day and night did not yet exist; (2) the 
bodies of men being free from illness, their lifetime was exceedingly long ; (3) they 
did not look for the food (4) nor the clothing of this sensual world; (5) they were 
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free from misery ; (6) they possessed miraculous powers and (7) supernatural perception ; 
(8) they were without the very names male and female ; (9) without enemies and friends ; 
(10) without accumulation of riches; their state (behaviour) was altogether in the 
manner of the gods. 

At that time a knot formed on the crown of god Gsed-bu’s (Gsed-can’s) head. 
When it broke, a white man came out of it. He was (by Manu) made the royal 
race (Rajanya). From his neck a red man appeared ; he was shaped into the Bram-ze 
(Brahinan) race. From his heart a yellow man appeared ; he was shaped into the 
noble race (Kshattriya). From the upper part of his foot a black man appeared ; 
he was shaped into one of the low (Sidra) race. These were the people of India of 
that time. 

To the younger brother, Gsed’s companion, were born Gyii-gi-stin and Gnod- 
sbyin-gdon-dmar (Red-faced Yaksha). Gyii-gi-stii also had two sons, the elder one 
being Rlui-rje-bam-pa and the younger one Brag-srin. Of Rlut-rje-bam's family are 
the following :—Kha-che (Kashmir); Bal-yul (Nepal); Za-hor (Mandi); ‘O-rgyan 
(Udyana); Ta-zig (Persia); Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma (perhaps Ladakh); Rna-nam 
(Sna-nam, Samarkand ; see Jiischke); Thon-mi-gru-gu (near Kamba-rdzon);. Rag-si 
(unknown), and the other tribes of Rga. They are the uncles of the four kinds of 
dwarfs. The younger son Brag-srin had two sons, the elder one being Thar-rje-thon-pa 
and the younger one the monkey Su-tit. The monkey Su-tin owned the eighteen 
provinces of Hbog-hchol. From him are descended the ninety-two tribes of barbarians 
(Tibetans). His elder brother Than(Thar ?)-rje-thon-pa had two sons. The name of 
the elder son was (H ]brai-mi-skyin-pa, that of the younger one Hbran-rje-yam-dad. 
From the younger brother are said to be descended the sixty tribes of Khob 
mthah-hkhob, barbarians ? 

Hbran-mi-skyin-pa, the elder brother, had four sons, as follows :—The first is 
Skyon-pa-than-rje, the forefather of the people of Smra-Zanh-zun (Gu-ge); after him 
comes Glin-ger-than-rje, the forefather of the people of Se-ha-za (Lahul?); after him 
comes Rin-rjehu-ra, the forefather of the Ton-gsum-pa tribe. Together with Sku-rje- 
khrug-pa, the forefather of the That-chun-ldon-mo-nag tribe, they are four, From 
these four the tribes of men spread far and wide. Sku-rje-khrug-pa had four sons, 
viz. Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta,, Smad-ma-rje, Guwr-bu-rtsi, and Khal-rje. these four. 
Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta had three sons, viz. Rtse-ni, Rje, and Rje-mi, these three. 
Smad-pa(ma)-rje had five sons, viz. Khra-mo, Rtsogs-mi, Drag-rje, Zas-rje, and Zan-rje- 
btsan, these five. Gur-bu-rtsi had five sons, viz. Yan-rje, Rint-rje, Smon-rje. Ya-ya. 
and Rtso-dkar-rje. These five belong to the royal race (Rajanya caste). To the caste 
of ministers belong Ldon-po-che-yons-tu, Ya-chen-ldon, ‘Nam-chen-ldon, aud Thog- 
rgyud-Idon, these four. As regards the race of nobles (Kshattriya), Thog-rgyud-ldon 
married a woman, and eighteen sons were born. Then the eighteen Ldon-ru-chen, the 
Nes-ldon, and more clans than can be grasped with our minds originated. 

Speaking generally, in Hdzam-bu -glin (Jambu-dvipa) there are five great countries ; 


sixty-two barbarian nations; sixty ‘further barbarian [nations]’; the eighteen large 
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provinces of Hbog-hchol ; and the twenty-four little and minor kingdoms. These are 
found in our southern Hdzam-bu-glin. Then, to the south of the chief mountain of 
the middle (Sumeru), there is the ‘tree of life’ (Bodhi-tree) of Hdzam-bu-elin and 
other countries. When the number of the 1,002 Buddhas of this ‘Good Kalpa’ was 
in the period of diminishing, there [appeared] at Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrisana) of India, 
at the heart. of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the four wheel-turning kings. Let us relate only of the 
great ones among them. At the time when the wheel-turning kings lived in the belly 
of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), ficlds and grounds being still in the egg, cach Buddha 
went to do his teaching and accomplished his course. The men of Lha-mi-gron-bdun 
(the seven towns of the divine men) [then] lived in the belly of Mount Mu-khyud- 
hdzin (Nimindhara). They ate nectar and enjoyed the essence [of food]. The people of 
Me-tog-snubs-gnas were born on the flowers of the wishing-tree, and enjoyed the 
fruits [of it]. The ‘men who drank the essence of nectar’ were born on the twigs of the 
Hdzambu-briksha [tree]: they enjoyed the sap of the Hdzambu-briksha [tree]. 
The Mi-ham-ci (Kinnaras) and three others ate the fruit of the immortal tea-[tree], and 
drank the Aha-zag (foam?) of the ocean. The [so-called] Sdig-btsugs fight against the 
sword-carrying ogres. Their food is flesh and blood. The children of the Skyes-drug 
are born in the heat of five summers, and die in winter. The Mgo-giian have heads of 
various animals, eat grass, and live in the lakes of the small continents (islands). 

As regards the four places of birth :—Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambudvipa) of the South 
was born from the womb; Lus-hphags-po of the East (Ptrva-Videha) was born out of 
moisture ; Ba-lah-spyod (Pascima-Godaniya) of the West was born out of an egg; and 
Sgra-mi-shan of the North (Uttara-Kuru) was born spontaneously. There are four kinds 
of ‘ dwarfs of the frontier ’, viz. Gam-san-Rgya, Gyim-san-Hor, Ha-le-Mon, and Spu-rgyal- 
Bod, these four. There were also four kinds of inner dwarfs, viz. Smra-Zan-zun, 
Gton-gsum-pa, Jdon-me-hag, and Se-ha-za, these four. As regards the four kinds 
of separated dwarfs :—one kind was separated from the hyena tribe(?); one kind 
was separated from the monkey tribe (?); one kind was separated from the lizard- 
brahman tribe (?); one kind was separated from the hoof-tribe(?). These and many 
more {creatures} came into existence, more than can be grasped with our minds. 
Besides these arose the twenty-four kingdoms, and many more which in course of time 
became separated from their kind. 

At that time the essence of nectar, of reddish-yellowish colour and of a honey- 
like taste, came into existence. The god Gsed-bu (Manu) tasted it, and, having enjoyed 
its sweet taste, again and again coveted it. Thereupon all men followed his [example], 
and, they having licked it, their bodies became firm and obtained weight and other 
attributes ; the light of their bodies detzriorated ; they could no more go up to the 
heavens; and, when it became dark and they were distressed, then by virtue of the 
religious merit of the community, in the lifetime of Gsed-can (Manu), the light of 
the day, the fiery mirror of the sun, appeared. At the same time, during the lifetime 
of Géed’s (Manu’s) helpmate, the light of the night, the watery mirror of the moon, 
appeared. During the lifetime of Gsed-bu (Manu) the Milky Way appeared. At that 
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time those who ate much became of ugly complexion; and those who ate 
little of fine complexion. ‘I have a fine complexion; you have an ugly complexion !’, 
they thus saying, the sin of pride began : this was its beginning. When they suffered the 
effects of their pride. all those who had sucked of the essence of the earth assembled 
and lamented. Then, through the combined [religious] works of the beings. there 
appeared on the surface of the great earth a garden of cane. of taste like uncooked 
honey, and of colour like that of the Kadamsuka (Kadambaka ?) flower. That also they 
ate, and enjoyed it, and, as they despised [one another] as before, that also disappeared. 
Then, as all men assembled and lamented, through Buddha's compassion and their 
combined [religious] merit, there came into existence the garden of Salu rice, which 
grew without ploughing, and was without husk and straw. If it was mown in the 
morning, it grew again in the morning; if it was mown in the evening, it grew 
again in the evening. Every ear of rice contained four Magadha bre (of 2-4 pints 
each) (of grain]. Every grain was [of the size] of four fingers. As during a long 
period they lived in enjoyment of this, this food being coarser than it had been 
before, urine, mucus of the nose, dung, ete., came into existence. The male and 
female genitals appeared. Looking at one another amorously with side-glances, they 
fell to embracing. The other creatures, seeing this, said ‘There one creature is 
embracing another creature!’; and, throwing stones and gravel so as not to see 
it, they built miraculous little houses. This is the beginning of house-building. 
[These being further divided into the royal families (Rajanya)," which were the 
rulers of gods and. men, there are 360 [divisions]. If we combine them and divide 
them into two sections, they [consist of] the pure Buddha rulers and the impure 
creature rulers. The Buddha rulers by act and speech accomplish the welfare of the 
creatures. The creature rulers, being divided into five sections, are the [three] 
Spyi-phud (universal !) potentates of the 3,000 [worlds], together with the king of the 
six kinds [of beings], and the king of Hdzam-glin (Jambu-dvipa), making five. Then 
the king over the 3,000 [worlds] of suffering beings is Sakya-thub-pa (Sakya-muni 
Buddha) ; Tshans-pa (Brahma) is the king over 1,000 Spyi-phud (Universal Monarch ?). 
There are also the four Great Kings, the protectors of the [four cardinal] 
points: the king over the six kinds [of beings] is Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal (Yama Dharmaraja), 
the kings of Hdzam-glii are the royal family of Man-bkur (Mahasammata); the 
‘wheel-turning kings’, Spyi-bo-skyes (Mardhaja) and the others, who controlled 
the golden, silver, copper, and iron [wheels]. When, in the south of the ‘mount of 
the middle’, Ri-rab (Sumeru), where is the tree of life, in Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of 
India, the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the 1,002 Buddhas of the good Kalpa were 
in the period of decline, the wheel-turning kings appeared. — Let us pen only 
the great ones among them. Although by the church histories (chos-hbywh) of the 
wise, as well as the great and little genealogies, there are said to be 360 royal 
families, they may be grouped under two heads, kings become exalted beyond this 
world, and kings not so exalted. Those exalted beyond this world, having, while 


ruling over a tranquil world-element, obtained power over transmigration, have been 
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exalted beyond the spheres of this world; they are such as Sikya-thub-pa (Buddha). 
The kings not exalted beyond this world are of five kinds, viz, the kings of the 
physical elements. the kings of noble extraction, the elected kings, the... ,. and 
Spu-rgyval. the King of Tibet, those tive. The five kings of the physical elements 
are the king of the mountains, the king of the trees. the king of the waters. the 
king of fire, and the king of the air, these five. The first among them is the king 
of the mountains, viz. Mount Ri-rab-lhun-po (Sumeru), which is furnished with five 
jewels, It measures 160.000 yoyanas from top to bottom. On the summit is the 
palace of the gods; in the middle that of the divine ogres; below that of the king 
of the dead. On the [four] sides are the residences of the four great kings [of the 
eardinal points}. It is the king of the mountains who causes the planets and the 
lunar mansions to travel round (the sky]. The king of the trees is the wishing-tree 
(Dpag-bsam-sin, Kalpavriksa): therefrom the gods, enjoying happiness and_ bliss, 
receive all their food and clothing: that is the king of trees. The king 
of waters is the great ocean: whoso drinks of it, his stomach and throat are 
free from harm. It is the residence of the Naga kings and the place from which 
all the precious jewels proceed: that is the king of waters. The king of fire is the 
conflagration flame of the universe. When it bursts out, it consumes everything 
short of the two contemplations. Burning below, supporting the realm of hell, the 
golden earth. the spheres of water and air, capable of destroying Mount Ri-rab- 
Ihun-po, is the king of fire. The king of the air is the wind, who does good works 
in three thousand ways. It fills the creatures with strength. It dwells in this world- 
sphere, and its height is 1,600.000 yojanas. Its width is beyond measure. It is 
through the strength of the wind that the sphere of water also does not sink down 
and does not move sideways. This is the king of the air. Secondly, there are two 
kings of noble birth, viz. the king of the non-men (Mi-ma-yin, Amanusha) and the 
king of men. There are five kinds of non-men, viz., the gods (dev«), demons (aswras), 
animals, inhabitants of the hells (ué@raka), spirits (preta), these five. The first of 
them is the ruler of the gods, Brgya-byin (Satakratu, Indra): he is superior to all 
the others and possesses 1,000 eyes: he is of immeasurable strength and miraculous 
power. He protects the four lesser powers (Upendra), the four Great Kings, captains 
of the host of Nagas in the ocean. Such is the king of the gods. The 
second is the king of the demons (asuras), King Thag-bzan-ris (Vemacitra). Arraying 
his body with the armour of the four jewels... Such is the king of the demons]. 

After a council had been held by them all, they said: ‘Now we must elect 
from among us a “lord of the fields”, a man who is able to distinguish between 
good and bad, a man of great diligence and courage, a man kind towards all men, 
and great in merit generally, who is wise in all works as well as in speech, who 
is clever in administering judgment (lit. measuring)!’ All the field-owners offered 
him tribute, and, as he received honour from the whole assembly of men, he obtained 
the name of Man-pos-bkur-ba (Mahdsammata), and all creatures lived in happiness. 
Then, from the AMdzod (Kosa): 
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When the lazy people had heaped up store. 

The greedy ones did violence to the lord of the fields ; 

And seized, ungiven, the fields and the rice. 

Then he who gave protection against these, 
being oceupied in defending the royal race and the nobles and the religious 
people and caring for morality and wisdom, ‘was called ‘king’, and his naine 


was ‘King Mat-pos-bkur-ba’. From about this time men became divided 
into four or five castes. Or, according to the ZHkhor-lo-sna-hdun (“Seven 
Cycles’), ‘in the beginning all these became differentiated into four or five 
classes of workmen through the variety of their work and duties.” Those 


creatures who fulfilled the ten virtues and who loved bathing and cleanliness became 
the caste of Bram-ze (Bralhinans). Those who lived according to the ten virtues, who 
knew shame, and who were of great wisdom and great courage, were called nobles 
(Kshattriya) Those whose behaviour was intermixed with the ten sins, who felt 
little shame, and who did not shrink from sin and the telling of lies, were called 
Dman-rigs (Vaisya ?, Sidra). Those who had even less modesty and shame, who 
were endowed with the ten sins, who were highly despised in this world, and 
who are [always] in conflict with holy conduct, are called the low caste of Chandalas- 
This is the beginning of the different castes of men. 

King Man-pos-bkur-ba’s son was Hod-mdzes (Roca): during his life the planta 
and the stars appeared. His son was Dge-ba (Kalyana): during his life the Mars 
light appeared. His son was Dge-mchog (Varakalyana): during his life beautiful 
sounds (music?) and echo came into existence. In his time the lifetime of men was 
90,000 years. His son was Gso-sbyon-hphags (Utposhadha): during his reign the 
voice of the thunder came into existence. These five kings are called ‘the five kings 
of the first kalpa’. According to a prophecy regarding the birth of the wheel- 
turning kings, as sons of Gso-[sbyon]-hphags (Utposhadha), a swelling formed on the 
crown of [the king’s] head. When it broke, out came a boy of good shape, beautiful, 
handsome to look at, kind to all creatures, possessing the auspicious marks. As he 
was born from the crown of his father, he was called ‘Crown-born’ (Spyi-bo-skyes, 
Mirdhaja = Mandhatr). This king was in possession of the seven jewels. The seven 
jewels are the jewel chariot; the jewel stone ; the jewel wife; the jewel minister ; 
the jewel elephant ; the jewel horse ; and the jewel general, these seven jewels. 
According to others he had a jewel householder instead of a jewel general. Having 
enjoyed the sovereignty and the seven jewels in Hdzam-bu-glitt during 80.000 years 
and having brought down from heaven a rain of food and clothing, being admonished 
by the Yaksha Lha-ses (Divaukasa?), he turned (led?) the jewel wheel, and he went 
to Heaven, accompanied by his host of wives, and reigned among the four Great 
Kings of the east, [south], west, and north. As even so he was tormented by desire. 
in his misery he became evilly inclined even towards Brgya-byin (Indra), and 
his [religious] merit being exhausted, in the same body he descended to the 
earth, and he died. This king knew all the creatures by their names (named them’), 
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and he introduced the handicrafts and many kinds of work. In his time the life 
of men was 80,000 years. From a swelling on Spyi-bo-skyes’ (Miirdhaja’s) right 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-pa (Caru). He turned the golden 
wheel and reigned over the four continents. From a swelling on Mdzes-pa’s left 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Ne-mdzes (Upaciru); he turned the silver 
wheel and reigned over three continents. From a_ swelling formed on Ne-mdzes’ 
right thigh a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-can (Carumant): he turned the 
copper wheel and reigned over two continents. From a swelling formed on Mdzes- 
ean'’s left thigh a boy was born. He received the name Mdzes-ldan (Caruka): 
he turned the iron wheel and reigned over one continent. In his time a life was 
70,000 years. These kings are called the five wheel-turning kings. 

Mdzes-Idan’s son was Rgval-byed (Jaya ?); his son was Mdzes-dgah (Carunanda 2) ; 
his son was Mi-sred-pa (Aruci?); his son was Btan-bzun (Mucilinda). During his reign 
a life was 60,000 years, and the propitious measures of time originated then. During King 
Btan-bzun's reign Buddha Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakucchanda) came to teach. Btan-bzun's 
son was Lus-stobs-gser-thub. 9.000 generations after him, during the reign of King 
Rgyal-byed-chen-po (Mahajaya). Buddha Gtsug-tor-can (Sikhin) came to teach. 
Then, i,000,200 generations after him, a king called Me-sde-ldan appeared. The 
100,000 royal families which originated from his eight sons and grandsons reigned 
over many various kingdoms. During their time a life was 40,000 years. Buddha 
Thams-cad-skyobs (VisSvabhij)) came to teach. 7,000 generations after them a king 
called Bzod-pa-bkah (Durdharsa’?) appeared. During his reign a life was 30,000 years. 
Buddha Log-par-dad-sel (?) came to teach. He preached the Chos-spyod-rgyud (Dharma- 
caryd-tantra?). 160,000 generations after him King Glan-chen-spyi appeared. During 
his time a life was 20,000 years. At the same time the perfect Buddha Gser-thub 
(Kanakamuni) came. 150,000 generations after him a king called Kri-kri (Krkin?) 
appeared. A. life attained 15,000 years. Buddha Hod-srun (Kasyapa) came to teach. 
He preached the Chos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud (Dharma-yoga-tantra). Kri-kri’s son was Legs- 
skyon (Suraksita = Sujata’). 100 generations after him, at Gru-hdzin (Potala), a king 
called Rna-ba-can (Karnika) appeared. 


NOTES ON THIS CHAPTER 

We find the same or similar subjects treated in the first chapter of Ssanang Ssetsen, in the 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (pp. 1-17), ond in several Indian books which are not at my disposal. The 
mythological names given in Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan often differ from those given here. On the whole 
the above account is a compilation from several Indian works. But occasionally Tibetan ideas 
are introduced. Thus, the first dynasty of gods, beginning with Nam-kyer-rgyal-po (in the time of 
Hod-gsal), is probably of Bon-po origin. Nam-kyer-rgyal-po was, in my opinion, later on identified with 
Indra (Satokratu, Brgya-byin). Thus, in the Kesar-saga, Skyer-rdzoi-siian-po (probably the same as Nam- 
kyer-rgyal-po) and Brgya-byin ave identical. From the Gzer-mig (a Bon-po work) we learn that also Ye- 
mkhyen, Hod-gsal, and Sman are names of Bon-po deities. Then the table of nations seems for the greater 
part to be of Tibetan origin. It is not yet possible, however, to identify all the nations mentioned in it. As 
regards (Se)-ha-za (pronounced Ghaza), which is supposed to be the same as Gar-za, Lahul, it is the 
natives of Lahul themselves who claim this name as referring to their country. In a seventeenth century 
document the name of the country is spelled Gva-ja. Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma may refer to an ancient 
line of kings of Leh. In a rather modern inscription from Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar- 
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gdan. Before the arriv ing Skyid- iii i He : 
that ‘Upper Ladakh was S te Ci y fe ao oe Pee 

vesar’, OF particular interest is the present new 
version of the tale of the monkey descent of the Tibetans (barbarians), Here they are stated to be 
descended from a monkey Su-tin. As stated by Jiischke in his dictionary, the Tibetans themselves assert 
that the designation Mthah-bkhob-pa, ‘ barbarians,’ refers to their own nation. Regarding the three aantee 
of Manu, T suppose that one of them, GSed-can, denotes a ‘father Manu’, Ged a ‘ mother Manu *, and Géed-bn 
a son Manu’. But the text is not at all clear in the passages referring to them. In the table of 
nations the name Glii-ser-thaii-rje was given as the name of the forefather of the people of Ha-za (Lahbul). 
Now it is interesting that in the Lahbul village of Pyu-dkar there is still to be found a grove of old 
trees which is sacred to Tas-jar. Tan-jar is evidently the Bunan pronunciation of Thai-rje. 

Dwarf’ seems to be the designation of the non-Tibetan tribes. There are ‘dwarfs of the frontier’, 
whose countries are marked by the last syllables of their names, as follows: Gam-sai-Rgya may be the 
Chinese; Gyim-sai-Hor, the Turkomans: Ha-le-Mon, the Indians; Spu-rgyal-Bod, the people speaking 
Kanawari and similav languages (near Mount Pu-rgyul). 

The inner dwarfs seem to be speakers of foreign languages within Tibet. Smra-Zan-zui are the 
inhabitants of Guge, who according to other accounts formerly spoke a non-Tibetan language. The 
Gton-gsum-pa I cannot explain; the Ldon-me-fiag are a non-Tibetan tribe in the south-east, perhaps 
related to the Shans. The Se-ha-za are apparently the Lahulis, who still speak languages of their own. 

[The account of the seven Buddhas is confused. The first, Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakuechanda), is clearly an 
error for Rnam-gzigs (Vipasyin), while Log-par-dad-sel below seems to be another rendering of Krakucehanda. 
The kings Rgyal-byed, Mdzes-dgah, Lus-stobs-gser-thub, Me-sde-ldan, Bzod-pa-bkah(dkah) and Glai-chen- 
spyi are not identified, and the name of the third seems to contain the equivalent of Kanakamuni.—F. W. T.] 


Ill. The Genealogy of the Sakyas 
(S MS.) (Verse) Drawn on by the tambour-string of the melodious voice which 


pronounces blessing, the Age of Bliss (Bhadrakalpa = Church), ambrosia of supreme 
wisdom, ‘basket’ which is the source of unfailing knowledge, with the secret treasure 
of the heart, that superlative Wishing-Jewel, made into a fair Srivatsa ornament : 
its great originator with his Ten Powers, manifested on high like the full moon 
with its moon-gem halo in the midst of the thousand stars, whose glory, celebrated 
by the Queen of Holy Speech as a white lotus by reason of the spotless strength 
of the verification, perfect in power, of his vow with its might-attended wave, beats 
against the boundary walls of the Three Existences, that victorious one of Ikshviku’s 
race: the jewel of His teaching, being the capital sum of good and wholesome, 
acquired by the merchandise of the countless good deeds of the world, including 
the gods— 

The author, increaser, and upward developer thereof depending upon a great 
king ruling the area of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed himself to be born 
as Zas-gtsai’s (Suddhodana’s) son. Let us first relate a little of his family. 

When the people of Aryivarta, though they had passed from the undying state, 
had a life of immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their nine desires, 
and had power over infinite accomplishments, they enjoyed ambrosia not dependent 
upon the force of exertion, the sap of the earth, the fertility of the ground, 
gardens of sugar-cane, and abundance of rice, which gave crops without ploughing. 

Then the accomplishments which belonged to [the state] of the gods became 
changed; the crops which grew without ploughing disappeared entirely, [the 
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harvest] depended on work. When pains had to be taken over agriculture, there 
arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and King Man-pos-bkur-ba (Mahasammata), 
was first so named because he decided judgment in a just way, and before him all 
bowed in reverence. 

Then [there reigned] successively : Hod-mdzes (Roca); Dge-ba (Kalyana); Dge- 
mehog (Varakalyana); and Gso-sbyon-hphags (Utposhadha). These five are called 
the group of Early Kings. ‘The [five] sons of Gso-sbyon-hphags, the wheel-turning 
kings, were, according to a presage, born in this way: on the crown of [ Gso-sbyon- 
hphags'] head there formed a swelling, and, when it broke, therefrom issued Na-la-[las]-nu 
(Mandhatr): from a swelling which arose on his [Na-la-las-nu’s] right thigh issued 
Mdzes-pa (Caru): from a swelling on his [Mdzes-pa’s} left thigh issued Ne-mdzes 
(Upaciru); from a swelling on his [Ne-mdzes’] right foot issued Mdzes-Idan 
(Carumant): and from a swelling on his [Mdzes-ldan's] left foot issued Ne-indzes-Idan 
(Upacirumant). These five are called the five ‘kings who turned the wheel [of religion’, 

The last four reigned over from four to one continents. They are the kings 
who turned the gold. silver, copper, and iron wheels [of religion]. From these kings 
down to Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana), it is said, there descended 1,215,114 kings in 
succession, or 834,534 according to the [book] Hyigs-rten-gdags-pa (Loka-prajiaptt) '. 
These two [different] ways of stating [the number] not having been clearly shown 
by the authors dependent upon G%on-nu-dpal, crest-jewel of all those who relate 
the annals of the Jron Age, afterwards also must be considered by the learned who 
desire to investigate the annals. 

To continue: to the family of that same teacher (Buddha) belong the names 
Ni-mahi-giien (Siryavamsa) and Bu-ram-sin-pa (Ikshvaku), and it is called Sikya. After 
one hundred generations there arose King Rna-ba-can (Karnika) in the country 
of Gru-hdzin (Potala). He had two sons, Gohutama and Bharadhvadza. When 
Gohutama, the elder son, saw that government was carried on in a mixed way, religious 
and irreligious, he thought: ‘It will be like that also when I undertake the 
government.’ Then he was sorry, and became an ascetic under the Rishi Mdog-nag 
(Krishnavarna, * Black-colour'), The younger one, Bharadhvadza, reigned. In his time 
there lived in that country a harlot called Hgro-ba-bzan-mo (Jagad-bhadra). She and 
a cunning youth called Pa-dmahi-rtsa-log (Mrinala) indulged in sensual pleasure. As she 
had also immoral intercourse at the same time with another [man, a] merchant, Pa-dmahi- 
rtsa-log became angry and cut off Bzan-mo’s head: then he placed the bloodstained 
sword and Bzan-mo’s head at the door of Gohutama’s cavern. The executioners who 
pursued, as there was a bloodstained sword and the head of Bzai-mo there, inflicted 
on Gohutama the punishment for that [crime], and he was impaled. The Rishi Mdog- 
nag knew all this by intuition, and went to Gohutama and said: ‘My son, what have 
you done, that you must suffer this?’ Gohutama answered: ‘Master, there is no 
fault in me! By the truth of my word that there is no fault in me may the 


1 [For an analysis of this book see Professor de la Vallée Poussin’s Vasubandhu et Yacomitra (Abhidharma-koga, ¢. III), 
London 1914-18.—F. W. T.] 
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teacher's [black] face become like gold!’ At once the black-coloured Rishi 


became golden, and was henceforth called hermit Gser-mdog-can (golden face, 
Kanakavarna). 

Then the Rishi saw that Gohutama’s line of religious kings (Dharinarajas) would 
become extinct, and said to Gohutama: ‘For the sake of posterity you must leave 
a seed.’ Gohutama answered: ‘As I am tormented with misery, I cannot beget 
a family!’ Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by overshadowing clouds, 
and Gohuutama, experiencing a feeling of pleasure, produced two drops of semen virile 
mixed with blood. They were placed on two leaves of sugar-cane (Bu-ram-sin. 
Ikshviku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the moisture of the moon. 
and two boys were produced. They received the names of Bu-ram-siti-pa (Ikshvaku) 
and Ni-mahi-giien (Siiryavamsa), 

Ni-mahi-giien became an ascetic, and Bu-ram-sin-pa reigned. The descendants of 
Bu-ram-sin-pa became famous, and increased. 

One hundred generations after him there arose King Hphags -skyes- po 
(Virtidhaka). He had by his elder spouse four sons, and by the younger one four 
daughters. At a later (another) time, both wives having died, he married the 
daughter of a foreign king, who said, ‘The sons whom you already have must not 
reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must reign!’ As he had said this, 
the ministers consulted together, ‘We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be born, we do not know if he will live or not. If he 
should live, we must place him on the throne.’ As the result of this consultation 
he married the princess. ; 

She bore him a son, whom they called Rgyal-srid-dgah (Rashtrananda’?). At that 
time the ministers thought as follows:—‘If we place the elder brothers on the 
throne, we go beyond our former promise ; if the throne falls to Rgyal-srid-dgah, we 
have to take heed to the elder brothers. Accordingly, we must turn out the elder 
brothers by some device!’ Thus thinking, a crafty one from among the ministers 
pronounced some calumny and banished them. . 

Leading their sisters, they went to the banks of the river Bskal-Idan-sin-rta 
(Bhagirathi), built a hut in the forest, not very distant from the place of the 
Rishi Gser-skya (Kapila), and lived there. When they had attained to adolescence, 
they became pale and thin, and, when the hermit saw this, he asked enema about it. 
They said, ‘We have become like this, because we are tortured by passion.’ He 
said, ‘ Even if it is so, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but amuse yourself with the sister whose mother is in truth the sister 
of your own mother.’ They asked him, ‘Great Rishi, is tt Tight to do He 
He answered, ‘ For royalty which has renounced the throne it is right to do this! 
They said, ‘The words of the hermit are authoritative,’ and did ncconMna Many 
boys and girls were born, and, when their father heard of ine said, Cc eA me 
young people do such a thing 1’, or in Indian nee oe (i.e. sakyam 
“possible?” : or “capable” ?).’ This is the origin of the Sikyas. 
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55,000 generations of them lived at Gron-khyer-gser-skya (Kapilavastu). Then 
King Sin-rta-ben-pa (Dasaratha) arose. At the end of twenty-five generations after 
him there arose a king called Gzu-brtan (Dhanvadurga!). He had two sons 
Sen-ge-hgram (Simhahanu) and Sen-ge-sgra (Simhanida). Sen-ge-hgram became 
famous as a skilful archer: he was the greatest of all archers of Hdzam-bu-glin 
(Jambu-dvipa). Sen-ge-hgram had four sons: Zas-etsan (Suddhodana) ; Zas-dkar 
(Suklodana) ; Bre-bo-zas (Dronodana);. and Bdud-rtsi-zas (Amritodana). 

Zas-gtsah was of good form, beautiful, handsome to look at, of great strength, 
a hero, steadfast. clever, conspicuous for wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. 
He did not follow those who were lazy and of evil ways. He was a Righteous 
King (Chos-rgyal, Dharmardjr). full of religion, able to reign according to religion. 

This king married the two daughters of King Legs-par-rab(s)-bsad (Suprabuddha), 
Sgyu-hphrul-ma (Maya), and Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mahimaya), each with 500 maid- 
servants. At a later time King Sen-ge-hgram died, and Zas-gtsan reigned. At 
that time all men increased in riches, free from disease of man and beast, and 
possessed of complete felicity; and he protected them all like children. 

At that time the holy son of the gods, Tog-dkar-po (Svetaketu), looked out 
for the race, the country, the time, the lineage, and the mother, and entered the 
womb of King Zas-gtsan’s wife, Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mahimiaya). After he had 
remained there for twelve months, on the eighth day of the little spring month, under 
the constellation Tishya, he was born from the right arm-pit of his mother, without 
being defiled by the impurity of the womb. He was possessed of the thirty-two 
marks of a great man, and adorned with the eighty physical perfections. 

On that occasion various auspicious miracles happened :—In four great countries 
four princes were born; in Magadha Gzugs-can-sfiin-po (Bimbisara), the son of 
Padma-chen-po (Mahipadma); in Kosala Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), the son of Tshans- 
sbyin (Brahmadatta); at Bad-pa-la (Kausambi) Sar-ba (Udayana), the son of Dmag- 
brgya-pa (Satanika); at Hphags-rgyal (Ujjayini) Gtum-po-rab-snan (Canda-Pradyota), 
the son of Mu-khyud-mthah-yas (Anantanemi). And, besides them, 500 [sons] of 
the upper classes. Including Grags-hdzin-ma (Yasodhara), 800 girls and 500 servants, 
beginning with Mdun-pa (Chandaka), 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants were. born; 500 pleasure-gardens and 500 treasures came into existence. 
In the centre (Gaya) the Bodhi-tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don-thams-cad-grub-pa (Sarvarthasiddha). Then 
the prince grew up, and distinguished himself in the five great branches of science, 
reading (letters), arithmetic, etc. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior 
to Lha-sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was called Thub-pa 
(Jina). Then the son was asked to marry a lady, and the youth replied :— 


“The aim of desire is known to me as limitless ; 

Causing strife and quarrel, it is the root of sorrow and suffering ; 
It is terrible, like the poison leaf; 

It is like fire verily, and like the edge of the sword.’ 
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In this way he enumerated many faults of household life. and added, ‘ But. if 
there is a girl like this, I will take her.’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter 
the qualities of a woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had seven copies published, 
and issued the following directions :— 


‘“Whoso among the daughters of kings and brahmans, 
Of the nobility and of citizens likewise, 

Has these qualities, 

That girl must be found ! 

My son will take 

That caste and family. 

In such a virtuous vessel of qualities and goodness 
His heart will rejoice!’ 


Such a letter he gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings; and the Brahman 
went to all countries to search for a bride. In course of time he beheld Sa-tsho-ma 
(Gopi). She smiled [saying], ‘All these qualities I have!’ He reported to the 
king, and the king said, ‘That woman is a great liar, and I do not believe it! 
Assemble all the girls [here] within seven days! Let the youth give them 
presents, all they want to have!’ Thus he said. and all the girls came. When 
the giving of presents was almost finished, Sa-tsho-ma arrived, and smiled. She 
asked, ‘What have I done amiss that I am left among them all without presents?’ 
The youth also smiled, and gave [her] a ring of the value of 100,000 ounces. The 
youth married Sa-tsho-ma. 

Further, he married 104,000 ladies, including Grags-hdzin-ma. When he was 
29 years old, Grags-hdzin-ma became with child. In that very same year he saw 
the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness], and death, and became a monk. 
Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 15th of the month Sa-ga (Vaisakha), he 
subdued the devil (Mara). On the morning (or next morning) of the same day and 
year he became a perfect Sans-rgyas (Buddha). Exactly on the same evening 
a boy was born to Grags-hdzin-ma ; and, as the moon was just then seized by 
Sgra-gcan (Rahu, ‘eclipse’), the boy received the name of Sgra-gcan-hdzin (Rahula). 
At that time King Zas-gtsan said, ‘It is six years since Sakya-thub-pa became 
a mendicant. This son of Grags-hdzin-ma is not a son of Sakya-thub-pa.’ Thus 
saying, he accused Grags-hdzin-ma, and she wept. Then he placed the boy on 
a stone and cast him into a pond, saying, ‘If he is Sakya-thub-pa's son. may the 
stone float on the surface of the water! If he is not Saikya-thub-pa’s son, may it 
sink!’ The stone remained above the surface of the pond, like a leaf of a tree. 
When King Zas-gtsai saw this. he entered the water with his clothes on, took the 
boy on his lap, and lovingly caressed him. He also became a monk, and came to 
an end of transitory life. . 

Altogether, from Man-pos-bkur-ba to Segra-gean-hdzin, there are 1,066,511 kings, 
or, Beom-ldan-hdas (Buddha) and Sgra-gean-hdzin included, 1,066,513. 
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NOTES 

Schlagintweit mentions the following books as treating of the same or similar subjects :~- Csoma, ‘On the 
Origin of the Saikya Race,” JASB., vol. ii; Csoma, “Notices on the Life of Sikya,’ sls. Res., vol. xx; 
Fausbéll und Weber, ‘Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung des Sakya und Noliya-Geschlechtes,’ Ind. Stud., 
Bd. v; Foucanx. Raya-cher-rol-pa (Lalitavistara); Schiefner, ‘Eine tibetisehe Lebensbeschreibung 
Sakyamuni's,’ Mém. des sav. étrang. de Pétersbourg, vol. vi; Schiefner, “Uber die Verschlechterungsperioden 
der Menschbeit;’ Bull. hist. phil. der Petersburger Akademie, Bd. ix; Turnour, The Mahavamso. 

This list might of course be amplified at the present day: see Rockhill’s Life of Buddha. As regards the 
Raya-cher-rol-pa (Lalitavistara), it is of particular interest that the song containing the invitation to all 
the girls to attend a festival was directly copied from this book. In Csoma’s Tibetan grammar. pp. 159-60, 
the Tibetan text and an English translation of this song are both given. ‘The text of lines 5 and 6 is 
somewhat different in the two versions. But I find it impossible to decide which of the two versions has to be 
given the preference. In Csoma's translation after the Lalitavistara the song reads as follows: ‘Bring 
hither that maiden, who has the required qualities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or of the Brahman caste, 
of the gentry, or of the plebeian class. My son regardeth not tribe nor family extraction: his delight is in good 
qualities, truth, and virtue alone.’ Let me add that just above this little song we find in Csoma's grammar 
the Tibetan text, and an English translation, of Gautama's letter, containing his description of a girl as 
she ought to be. This also is taken from the Tibetan Lalitavistara. 

It is interesting that the name Bu-ram-sit-pa (Zksvdku) is found in many stone inscriptions of Ladakh. 
There the kings of Ladakh are asserted to be of his family (see my first and second Collections of Tibetan 
Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 65, 71, 79,117). Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana) is called an ancestor of the Ladakh 
kings in inscriptions Nos. 38 and 64. The name Mdzes-ldan (Carumant) is used as an epithet of the 
Ladakhi king Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal. See my article ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet’, 
Ind. Ant., 1909. According to a statement in the following chapter, king Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit—the common 
Tibetan translation seers, however, to represent Prakdsajit—F. W.T.) was the father of Giha-khri-btsan-po, 
the first king of Tibet. 

As I learn from two hitherto unpublished inscriptions from Labul, two chieftains of Lahul, one from 
Ko-lon, the other one from Bar-bog, are also stated to be of Bu-ram-éin-pa’s family. 


IV. The Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glan-dar-ma 

(S MS.) The head of the line (lit. lineal king) is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet. 
There are many various accounts of this. Although there are [books called} Rgyal- 
spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan, the Gsan-ba or Hbru-bdus, and many 
others, yet, if we compare (collect) them, two things are well said: 

‘Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bon-po ideas ; 
Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist ideas.’ 

Now, relating according to those texts only, at the navel of our southern Hdzam-bu- 
glin (Jambu-dvipa), .the centre of the countries, the roof of the earth, the curved 
horn of the snow mountains, the foundation of that crystal mchod-rten (stupa), the 
icy Ti-se (Kailasa), the rim of the turquoise circle of Lake Ma-ban (Manasarowar), the 
mother-land of jewels and gold, the source of the four great rivers, the six divisions 
of Tibet,—in this country of high mountains and pure works; we will relate of all 
this according to [the book] Dan-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little kings the King of 
Kosala, Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), who was of Bcom-ldan-hdas’ (Buddha’s) family, had 
five sons. The third (middle one) of them, called Buddha-siri, was born with his 
eyes covered from above like those of birds, the [fingers and toes] of his hands and 
feet’ were connected like those of ducks, and his eyebrows were [blue] like turquoises. 
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Along with him a host of devils were born. He was shown to Brahman sign-interpreters, 
and the Brahmans said, ‘This prince has splendid marks. and the size of his 
body will be very great; he will reign before his father is dead.’ When they thus 
prophesied, the father, thinking in his mind, ‘He will reign by killing either me or 
his brothers,’ was minded to cast him away. The Brahmans answered. ‘If we 
send him to the snowy northern regions, he will be of benefit to living beings !’ 
as they prophesied thus, they made a throne on the necks of four fast-running men, who 
carried him across the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him down on the 
[mountain ?] Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, in the middle of Tibet. Although there are many 
conflicting statements with regard to this [event], he is certainly a Sakya of Gohutama 
and Man-pos-bkur-ba’s family. Some hunters saw him and asked, ‘Who are you? 
Tell us, Btsan-po (Majesty), whence you came.’ As he did not understand their 
language, he pointed with his finger to the sky. The hunters told and confirmed 
this to the people, and many people went there and were shown [the boy]. When 
the twelve little kings saw that he was good and of great brilliance and pleasing, 
they said, ‘We have no overlord; we must invite him to be our little drum!’ 
(L MS.: little lord). Thus saying, Btsan-khrun and Snums, both, Gia-ra-rtse and 
Gtso, both, and the two Khu-stegs, these six families of subjects invited him. Ra-sans- 
dar-pa and Khyun-po became governors. Ses-giien of Me-iiag was elected minister. 
Thus he was appointed king of all ‘black-heads’ [Tibetan expression for men]. The 
name of Gita-khri (Neck-throne) was given him. ‘Great Gia-khri-btsan-po!’ thus 
he was addressed. The lands Yar-lun and so forth were his precious and excellent diadem, 
and he resided at the castle Phyi-dban-stag-rtse. Power and justice were his ornaments. 
He ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a happy state. He 
had a fourfold bodyguard. The outside foes were subdued by the forty-four governors 
of Rgod-ldod (or Rgod-ldon), The inner administration was regulated by the forty-four 
governors of Gyur-ldod (or Gyur-ldon). At the four extremities of his kingdom he 
appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies of the four extremities were subdued by 
the eight Khrom-kha (Z MS.: Khrom-khra) (governors). At Ron-do twenty-two 
officials [called] Kha-ba-so (Z MS.: Khab-so) filled the barns [with grain]. From 
the twelve markets riches were offered to the king; wise men decided about rewards 
for good and bad. By punishing criminals the source of deceit was stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings in gold and turquoise ; 
five heroes adorned it as lions and tigers; five quick messengers rode on horses, 
which they changed in their course [Z MS. quite unintelligible]. The justice of 
this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun rose over glaciers. Among his deeds 
he built the palace of Hum-bu-bla-sgan. Theft, deceit, [was overcome]; in trade 
advantage was not looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent. It was grand and excellent in all respects. 
NOTES 


King Giia-khri-btsan-po is mentioned as an ancestor of the Ladakhi kings in the following inscriptions of 


my collection :—Nos. 51, 54, 72, 75, 78, 81, 84,111,119. The place-names given in the account of his kingdom 
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all seem to refer to Ladakh, see my article ‘The Kingdom of Gnya-khri-btsan-po’, J. & PASB., vol. vi, 
No. 8, 1910. Phyi-dbat-stng-rtse seems to be identical with the present village of Phyi-dban, cight miles 
from Leh; Hum-bu-bla-sgan with Um-[bila, eight miles from Phyi-dban; Rof-do with the village of Ron-do 
in Nubra, not far from Phyi-dbati: Rgod-ldod with Rgod-yul in Upper Ladakh: and Gyur-ldod with the 
district of Gyu-ru in Central Ladakh. As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (pp. 149~50), all the places 
mentioned by the Central Tibetan historians in connexion with the first king of Tibet are situated near 
Bsam-yas. But most of their names are different from those given here. Me-fag is probably the same as 
Mi-ag, a province of Khams. 

As regards Giia-khri-btsan-po's date, the following attempts at fixing it have been made: 813 n.c. 
according to I. J. Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen, p. 21; 250 B.c. according to Csoma de Kiérés (Grammar, p. 177); 
50 B.c. according to Schlagintweit (Ryyal-rabs, p. 14) and 8. Ch. Das; 416 8.c. according to the book 
Grub-mthah-sel-qyi-me-lon ; before Buddha according to the Bon-po cbronicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bon-po chronicles :—He is the son of Pindu and Krasna (Krishya or 
Draupadi). In this connexion the Mahabharata tale and many of its names occur in the Bon-po chronicles 
(see Laufer, ‘ Tibet. Geschichtswerk der Bon-po,’ T’oung Pao, sér. 11, vol. xi, p. 8). 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to the Ytoungtche (Mémoires concernant la Chine, xiv, 1789, 
pp. 127-8) he came from a western country and settled at Si-tche-choui. His name was Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. 
In Parker, Manchu Relations with Tibet, we read (JRAS., N.Ch.B., 1886, p. 801): ‘oa Wutiyana-Khan, 
who fled eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded the Yarluii house. His name was Nyatpo-Khan.' 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Central Tibetan Buddhist version, and therefore 
somewhat different from the above account. 

It is remarkable that the numeral 44 as the number of certain officials is also found in Sir Aurel Stein’s 
collection of documents from Turkestan. The title Khab-so, which is also found in the ancient stone 
monuments of Lhasa, seems to mean ‘ Guard of the castle’. 

As regards postal service among the Tibetans, it may be noted that one of the documents found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan is impressed with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost like 
a stamp ensuring quick transmission. 


His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Dir-khri-btsan-po (Z MS.: Rin-khri-btsan-po). 

His son was So-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Me-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Gdags-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Sribs-khri-btsan-po, 

These seven are called the seven heavenly thrones. 

After seven cycles 

The tombs of the seven Khri were made in heaven (ZL MS.: the seven Khri, 

the rulers, were sent to heaven) : 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows, without remains. 

Thus they, having the gods of light for their leaders, lived many years; and, 
when the sons following them were fit to hold the bridle (were fit for ruling), the 
fathers before them went happily to heaven, dwindling away like a rainbow. 

NOTES 

In the book Dpag-bsam-lon-bzan, p. 150, the names of these kings are given as follows: Giia-khri-btsan-po, 
Mu-kbri-btsan-po, Dii-khri, So-khri, Mer-khri, Srib-khri (Gdags-kbri being omitted). In other Central Tibetan 
historical works (S. Ch. Das, ‘Contributions, ete.,’ JASB., vol. 1, p. 215) the names of the queens of these kings 
are given. Herbert Miller (‘Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Jntwickelung,’ Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Rechts- 


wissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 307) notes that all these kings were named after their mothers (the Tibetan 
matriarchate). 
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The son of Sribs-khri-btsan-po was Gri-gum-btsan-po, 


He had three sons: Sa-khri, Na-khri, and Bya-khri. 

Bya-khvi received the name of Spu-de-gun-rgyal. He resided at the great 
castle of Yar-lui. In the time of this king the bon [religion] of the Yui-drun 
({svesteka) arose. Besides, the essence of burnt wood, charcoal, and the essence of 
molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Iron-ore, copper-ore. and 
silver-ore were found. 


‘The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, and iron showed 
themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were made. 

Two equal [mdzos] were put into the yoke, and the plains were ploughed into 
fields. 


The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and bridges were built 


across rivers.’ 


Many such implements came into existence. 


NOTES 


As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, these kings are known by the name Bar-gyi-ldin, 
‘ flying between,’ or ‘the floating ones of the earth’. From the same book we learn that Gri-gum-btsan-po was 
murdered by his minister, who reigned for some time. Under Gri-gum-btsan-po the Dur-bon religion, and 
under Spu-de-gui-rgyal the Gnam-bon religion arose. As regards the Bon religion, its earliest type is 
certainly nature-worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan-Chinese inscriptions from Lhasa (eighth ond 
ninth century), and in the Gli-chos of Ladakh. As regards Glizi-chos, see my article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v.; also,‘ The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, pp. 131 seq. : 
‘A Bon-po Hymnal,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 859 ; ‘ Kesarsage,’ Mém. de la Soc. Finno-ougrienne, No. xv, pp. 21-31; 
“A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ Bibl. Ind., Nos. 1134, 1150, 1164, 1218; ‘ The Paladins of the 
Kesarsaga,’ J. & PASB., 1906 (p. 46), 1907 (p. 67); and unedited MSS. from Khalatse, Poo, and Tagmachig. 

Places of the cult of the Glir-chos see in my article ‘Historische Dokumente von Khalatse’, ZDMG., 
Bd. lxi, pp. 583-92. 

Tlustrative rock-carvings see in my article ‘Rock-carvings from Lower Ladakh’, Ind. Ant., vols. xxxi, 
p. 398, xxxii, p. 361, and our finds on the expedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bon-po literature of the period when it was influenced by Buddhism and Hinduism, 
the following may be mentioned :— 

Mdo-gzer-mig and Hdus-pa-rin-po-che, extracts by 8. Ch. Das, in JBTS., 1893, pp. 1-7. It contains the 
history of Géen-rabs of Zan-zui (Guge), the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the 
Buddha legend. Then it speaks of Géen-rabs’ journey to China to assist the emperor Kontse in saving his castle. 
This tale is similar to the tale of Kesar’s journey to China. 

Then, in Appendix ii of the same journal, we hear of the highest aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain 
one’s personality by seeking the welfare of all beings. After that a number of charms and lists of Bon-po 
deities are given. In these lists the name Khro-bo, which is so common in the ancient inscriptions from Ladakh, 
is found. The four great Khro-bo are mentioned. 

In JASB., vol. 1, pp. 187 #f., S. Ch. Das gives a translation of the eighth book of Grub-mthah-sel-gyi-me-lon, 
in which are described the different stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its accepting Hindu doctrines at 
various times is mentioned. 

The book Gtsan-ma-Klu-hbum-dkar-po, translated by A. Schiefner (St. Petersburg Academy Mémoires, 
vol. xxviii, No. 1), contains Gsen-rabs’ path of delivery from transmigration. It appears to be half Hinduist, 


half Buddhist (see Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 206). 


. 30. 
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The books Klu-hbwm-hdus-pahi-stin-po (Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne, No. xi) and 
Sa-bdag-klu-ghan-gyi-sgrog-khrol (Vienna Academy Srtzungsberichte, vol. xlvi) have been translated 
by Dr. B. Laufer. They contain songs of exorcism. The Iatter work especially is remarkable os having 
reniained untouched by Hindu or Buddhist ideas. Its character is primitive and animistic. 

B. H. Hodgson published several plates of Bon-po deities in JRAS., 1861. As they look almost like 
present-day Buddhist deities, the greater is the importance of my discovery of an ancient Bon-po temple 
at Lamayuru with frescoes of Bon-po priests represented in blue and black dress. The blue dress of the 
Bon-po priests is mentioned in JASB., vol. 1, pp. 198, 211. A description of the Bon-po monastery at 
Shendar-ding is given in S. Ch. Das’ Journey to Lhasa, 1902, pp. 205 sqq. The monastery, as well as the 
monks, can nowadays hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

Rqyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyui-guas, the Bon-po chronicle, has been printed by S. Ch. Das; extract given by 
Dr. B. Laufer in Z"oung Pao, vol. xi, No.1. As the genealogical role of Chinggis Khan’s family shows, 
the chronicles were compiled later than 13828 a.p. They contain the Bon-po version of the legends of the origin 
of the Tibetans and of their first king. They are of a distinctly Hinduist colouring. The story of the fall of 
the Bon religion under Khri-sron-lde-btsan is related at some length. 

Iam of opinion that, according to a certain school of ancient Tibetan historians, Spu-de-gui-rgyal was 
the first king of Tibet. My reasons are the following :—(1) His name contains the name Spu-rgyal ; (2) Under 
him the great castle of Yar-lun is mentioned again; (8) The Bon religion is stated to have risen under him; 
(4) The story of the introduction of civilization into Tibet is connected with him. 


His son was ’A-So-legs. His son was I-so-legs. His son was... By that king 
the palace of Phyi-dban-stag-rtse was built. That was the commencement of building 
palaces and forts. His son was De-go-legs. During his lifetime singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Gu-ru-legs. His son was Hbron-rje-legs. His son was Thon-so- 
legs. These are called ‘the six Legs (good ones) of the earth’. 


NOTES 


The names of these kings, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, are as follows :—’O-é0, De-é0, 
Thi-go, Gu-ru, Hbron-zin, and *I-so. It looks almost as if this group originally consisted of seven kings. In 
the Rgyal-rabs, after 'I-éo-legs, the words ‘his son was’ occur; but instead of the name a blank is left. For 
this reason we might perhaps insert here the name Thi-so, which is found in the Bodhimér (see I. J. Schmidt's 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 819) as well as in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan. 


His sons were Zin-la-zin-lde, Lde-phrug-gnam-gzui-btsan, Lde-rgyal-po-btsan, 
Se-snol-lam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lide-lam, Lde-snol-po, Sprin-btsan-lde. These are 
called ‘the eight Lde (beauties, de, rde, bde) of the earth’. 


NOTES 


The names of this group of kings, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, are as follows :— Za-nam- 
zin-lde, Lde-hphrul-nam-gzun-btsan, Se-snol-nam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol-nam, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol- 
nam, Lde-snol-po, Lde-rgyal-po, Lde-sprin-btsan. As we see, there are here ten of them. They are called 
Bar-gyi-lde (Beauties of the ‘middle region ’, the earth) ; and the last seven are known by the name Sil-ma-bdun 
(the seven tinkling sounds 2). 


His son was called Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan. Down to his father the mothers were 
Lha-mos (goddesses) and Alu-mos (Nagis). From him onwards, as they were offspring 
of subjects and relatives, the descendants of Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan were called Klu-rgyal 
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(Naga-rija). His son was Khri-btsan. During his lifetime roads(’) and bridges 
[were constructed]. His son was Khri-thog-rje-thog-btsan. His son was called 
Lha-tho-tho-ri-sfien-bsal (Z MS.: siian-béal). He was an incarnation of the august 
Kun-tu-bzan-po (Samanta-bhadra). He reigned for sixty-two years. At the time 
when he dwelt at the great palace of Hum-bu-rdzans-mkhar, which had come into 
existence of itself without being built, a basket came down from heaven. as a pre- 
monition of the spread of Buddha's teaching in Tibet. Sliding down together by a ray 
of light, there came down to the king's palace the book Za-ma-tog (Karandaryiha- 
sutra); the Par-koi-phyag-rgya-pa (a Sitra work, Spai-skoi-phyag-rgya): the 
essence [of religion], namely, the six syllables [om mani padme him]; a golden 
mchod-rten, a yard high; a J'shindhamant (Cintamani) tsha-tsha (a terra-cotta with 
Buddha’s image); and all the mudd positions of the fingers. Not knowing whether 
these were Bon or Buddhist. they honoured them with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] attained to 120 years of age. Thus, during 
the lifetime of this king the beginning of the holy religion took place. 


NOTES 


These kings form a group according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, where they are called Smad-kyi- 
btsan-laa (the five lower majesties). According to that book their personal names are as follows :—To-ri-lon- 
btsan, Khri-btsan-nam, Khri-sgra-dpuri-btsan, Khri-thog-rje-btsan, Lha-tho-tho-ri-ghan-btsan. Thus we see that 
in the Lhasa chronicles this group contains one more member. This is the last group of kings who are 
furnished with a group name. After this the kings show more individuality, and may be historical 
personages, Looking at their various groups, it occurs to me that through their group names they are connected 
with the three realms of the world, according to pre-Buddhist ideas. According to the Glin-chos the world 
consists of Stan-lha, heaven of the gods, Bar-btsan, the earth, and Gyog-klu, the realm of the Nigas. The 
first group of kings, the “seven heavenly thrones’, are evidently connected with Stan-lha; the second, third, 
and fourth group, viz. Bar-gyi-ldii, Sahi-legs-drug, and Sahi-lde-brgyad, belong to the earth; and the last 
group, Smad-kyi-btsan-lna, belong to the realm of the Nagas. 

As is stated by S. Ch. Das in JASB., vol. 1, p. 193, the reign of king Lha-tho-tho-ri-siten-béal was the most 
flourishing time of the Bon religion. He also states that this king found a salt-mine: but the Ladakh 
chronicles ascribe this discovery to Gnam-ri-sron-btsan. As we learn from the Bodhimér (see I. J. Schmidt, 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 820), a few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books several strangers arrived 
in Tibet to make known their importance. The Spavi-skon-phyag-rgya is included in the Bkah-hgyur, cee 


Beckh’s catalogue, p. 57. 
His son was Khri-siian-bzui-btsan (Z MS.: Khri-sfian). During his lifetime 
the outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for fields. 
‘The lakes were furnished with gates, 
And drawn into irrigation canals. 


The glacier-water was collected in ponds, 
And the water [which had collected] overnight [was used] for irrigation — 


in daytime.’ 
Such like things were done in his time. 


NOTE 


The name of this king is spelt Kbri-giian-bzun-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150. . 


p. 31. 
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His son was Hbron(Z MS.: Hgron)-siian-lde-ru. 


NOTE 
In the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, his name is spelt Hbro-giian-Ideb. 


His son was Stag-ri-sian-gzigs. During the lifetime of this king mdzos and 
mules originated from cross-breeding. The prices of goods were determined, and 
the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such like things were done. 


NOTE 
In the Dpag-bsam-lon-bzan, p. 150, the name of this king is spelt Stag-ri-giian-gzigs. 


His son was Gnam-ri-sron-btsan. During the time of this king there came from 
China [the arts] of medicine and divination. The King of Gita-zur and others who 
dwelt in the west of India and Gru-gu were subdued. In the north salt was found. 
A. castle called Khri-brtsegs-bbum-gdugs was built. 


NOTES 
The name of this king is not spelt differently in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150. As regards Giia-zur, 
Ido not know anything about its situation. Khri-brtsegs reminds me of Khri-rtse in Ladakh; but I do not 
venture to identify these two places. Gru-gu is probably identical with Thon-mi, situated in the vicinity of 
Kamba-rdzon. 


His son was Sron-btsan-sgam-po [Chinese date 600-50 a.p.] (Z MS. : Sron-btsan- 
rgam-po), an incarnation of the Bodhisatva Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the lifetime of this king all the kingdoms on the frontier were united under his rule, 
and every one of the little kings sent presents and letters. Although this king 
issued innumerable documents signed with his seal, there were no characters 
in Tibet to send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the books 
of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho-tho-ri-sfien-bsal remained a mystery, 
{since they were written] in Indian characters, he thought, ‘We must translate them 
so as to be in Tibetan writing.’ Therefore he sent Thon-mi, the son of H-nu, with 
a hbre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students to Kashmir to learn the 
characters. They learned the characters from the Brahman Li-byin; Pandit Sei- 
ge-sgra (Simhanida) taught them (Z MS.: Pandit Sen-ge taught them the language). 
Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, they made twenty-four 
Gsal-lyed [consonants] and six Muis, [altogether] thirty [characters]. Besides, 


‘they made them to agree in form with the Nagara characters of Kashmir. 


Then, when Thon-mi arrived. in Tibet, he met with the king, who was in the 
garden of his wife "U-ru. The king said: ‘Have you learnt the letters and the 
language? Then you may offer praise to Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita)!’ Thereupon 
Thon-mi wrote down the go-lo-ka (sloka) :— 
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Gzal-ras-gsal-la-iiad-mdans (L MS. : no-dans)-gan-ba-bzan, 
A good and full [offering of] fresh scent to Gaal-ras-gsal (Avalokita),’ 


and presented it to the king. The king was much pleased, and erected the temple 
of Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo (Z MS. Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo) ; and before the image of 
Spyan-ras-gzigs these letters (the sloka) were carved on stone. These are the earliest 
inscription [in Tibet] and the oldest temple. 

Then, at the invitation of Thon-mi-Sambhota, there came from Nepal the 
incarnation of Khro-gtier-ma (Bhrikuti), the Nepalese spouse Khri-btsun. Together 
with her were brought the Lord Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), Byams-pa-chos-kyi- 
hkhor-lo (Maitreya-dharma-cakra), and the Lady Sgrol-ma (Tara) of sandal-wood.! 
Then the minister Rig-pa-ean brought from China the incarnation of Sgrol-ma 
(Tara), the queen and spouse Kon-jo. Together with her arrived [the image] of 
the Lord Rin-po-che (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions were imade :—rice-beer, barley-beer, 


in short, 
‘ All the necessaries for food ; 


The making of curds from milk; 
Butter and butter-milk from curds ; 
Cheese from butter-milk ; 

Pots from clay ; 

Mills turned by water ; 

Weaving with looms ; 

And many mechanical arts.’ 

Then, at Lha-sa, the incomparable monastery of Ra-mo-che and others were erected. 
Palaces were built on the Dmar-po-ri and on the Leags-pho-ri, and these two mountains 
were connected with an iron chain-bridge. As many as 900 monasteries and castles 
were built. : 

In his time the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese teacher Sila-manju, the 
Kashmiri teachers Tabuta (1 MS. Tabata) and Ganuta (Z MS. Ghanuta), the 
Brahman Li-byin, and the Chinese teacher Ha-san-mahadheba were invited. The trans- 
lators (Jo-tsa-ba) Thon-mi, Dhar-ma-go-sa, and Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lui translated 
religious books in every possible manner and edited them. 

During the lifetime of this king Rtsa-mi and Sit-mi of the east, Blo-bo and 
Zan-zun of the south, and the Hor kingdoms of the north (Turkistan), and others 
were brought under subjection, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 


into them. 
1 The often-mentioned imnge of Akshobhya-vajra was seen by Sarat Chandra Das (Journey to Lhasa, p. 155) in the 


Ra-mo-che temple at Lhasa.—F. W. T. 
NOTES 
As regards local names, the following places are known :—The monastery of Ra-mo-che is stated by S. Ch. 
Das (Dictionary) to have been built on a plain in the north quarter of Lhasa. But I do not believe that anybody 
has seen traces of it. Dmar-po-ri, ‘the red hill,’ is nowadays better known as Potala of Lhasa: Leags-pho-ri, 
‘ the iron hill,’ is still known by its old name; it is situated in the close vicinity of the former. As regards 


p. 82 
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Lha-lun, there is such a place in Ladakh; but I am not sure that there are not other places of this name. 
Rtsa-mi (pronounced Sa-mi) I feel inclined to identify with Sami of the maps, west of the Manasarowar Lake, 
especially as the Singlabcha Pass (probably the old Sin-mi) is in close neighbourhood. Blo-bo is a Tibetan 
province north of Muktinath. Its ancient capital used to be Lho-mon-sdan (Lo-Mantang of the maps). 
Zan-zun is one of the provinces of Gu-ge. All these provinces were apparently conquered before Lhasa was 
made the capital of Tibet. 

Srot-btsan-sgam-po’s two queens, the white and the green Tara, remind us of the Kesar-saga. Kesar's 
white wife was Hbru-gu-ima, ond his green wife is Gyuhi-dkon-mchog-mo (see my article on Glin-chos in 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religton and Ethics). The Ladakhi tale of the minister Rig-pa-can of Shargola in 
Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the princess from China, is similar to the tale of the minister Gar (see 8. Ch. 
Das’ article in JASB., 1881, p. 218). Both versions remind us of the Kesar-saga. 

Introduction of Writing —The characters were formed after the Indian Laitsha (Bodhimér, op. cit., 
p. 827). The dbu-med alphabet was formed after the Indian Vartula (nce. to the Togbarlova). This is all 
fantastical. The Indian script which is most closely related to the Tibetan is the Indian Gupta (North-Western 
Gupta according to Dr. Vogel) of the fifth to the seventh century (see my article on the Tibetan alphabet 
written for the Epigraphia Indica, vol. xi, p. 266). 

Literature.—Works by Thon-mi-Sambhota :—Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. exxiii, Sku-gzugs-kyi-mtshan-iiid, 
by 'A-nuhi-bu; vol. exxiv, Sgrah-bstan-beos-sum-cu-pa, a grammar; Lwi-du-ston-pa-stags-kyi-hjyug-pa, by 
Thon-mi-'A-nu (a grammar). Thon-mi-Sambhota's grammar is practically the same as the one which is 
printed in the Darjeeling School Series (Tibetan Primer Series, No. iv, where it is stated on p. 1 that the book 
is an extract from Thon-mi-legs-bsad-sum-cu-pa). It is evident that this grammar was written in very ancient 
days ; for it treats of the drag, a final suffix which has long disappeared even from the classical language. It 
treats also of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere repetition of Indian grammars (see 
my article in ZDMG., vol. lvii, p. 285). Bu-ston says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the Tibetans 
in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few translations by Chinese Buddhists in the 
encyclopedias. As regards the names of translators, only Kumara and Li-byin are generally known; they 
occur in the Alci inscription of c. 1000 a.p. Dharma-go-sa may be identical with Dharma-kirti of the Alci 
inscription, who is known to have lived during that period ; Kumara’s name is also found in the Bstan-hgyur. 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po is the reputed author of the book Mant-bkah-hbum, which contains a glorification of 
Avalokita, and his own history. Wassilieff says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modern book. He 
also wrote a book on horse-breeding (Bodhimér, op. cit., p. 829), perhaps the one which is still circulated 
in Ladakh. His lawbook: §. Ch. Das gives his sixteen moral precepts in his article JASB., vol. 1, p. 219. 
His ‘laws’ are also found in the Bodhimér (op. cit., pp. 328-9). He had ministers of inner and outer affairs, 
the Sata and Berke of the Bodhimor. ; 

Progress of Civilization—The Bodhimér states (op. cit., pp. 840-1) that silkworms, mulberry-trees, 
barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink, and the calendar were introduced from China. 


His son was Man-sron-man-btsan (650-79 a.p.). 


NOTES 

He is Sromi-btsan-sgam-po’s grandson, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzav (p. 150) and the Bodhimér 
(op. cit., p. 347). The Chinese chronicles (Thangshu in H. Miiller’s comparative table, T'bet in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 325) call him 
Tsanpbu. At first Lutung-tsan (Thon-mi-Sambhota) governs the country; later on Thon-mi-Sambhota’s 
son (Majordomo). Then the Thangshu speaks of a war between the Tibetans and the Tukuhun (Turks). 
The latter, as well as the Chinese, were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empire 
beyond the Pamir (Thangshu, op. cit., p. 329). 


His son was Gun-btsan (Z MS. : Gun-sron-gun-btsan). 
NOTE 


This name is evidently in the wrong place. As a look at other chronicles shows, Gun-btsan was 
Man-sron-man-btsan’s father and Sroi-bisan-sgam-po's son. 
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His son was Gunt-sron-hdu-rje (ZL MS. : Hdu-sron-hdu-rje) (679-705 a.p.). 
During the time of this king were conquered :—in the east as far as the Ryyal-pohi- 
chu (Hoangho): in the south ag far as Sin-khun (LZ MS.: Sin-kun) of Nepal; 
in the north as far as Kra-krag-dar-chen of Turkestan: in the west as far as Chun- 
rins of [B]lo-bo; Nat-gon on the Balti road, and Si-dkar of the Lowland. From 
Reva (China or India) came tea, borddha-mal(?) (£ MS.: stone drums), elarionets, 
long trumpets, telescopie trumpets, ete. 

Besides. the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] :—Khri-bdun-yul-byin 

EL MS.: Khri-bdun-yul) could jump across chasms which were nine Adom (27 feet) 

: Jump f 
wide; Gdut-grags of Gsal-snan could catch a wild yak by throwing a sling at his 
feet; Rkod-btsan (1 MS.: Rgod-btsan) of 'A-thog could seize a lion by his mane ; 
Klu-gon (£ MS.: Klu-kon) of Cog-ro could pierce with his arrow a tree. which was 
two hdom (18 feet) thick; Ltag-bzan (LZ MS.:; Stag-bzan) of Hbrom could bring 
down castles by leading water [below them]; and Gyag-chui of Hgos (LZ MS.: Bgos) 
could twirl round his head a deer’s hide filled with gold. [This king] was more 
powertul than the previous kings of Tibet. 
NOTES 

The following local names can be identified :—the Rgyal-pohi-chu is the Hoangho; Kra-krag in Turkestan 
is probably Karakash near Khotan; Nan-gom is nowadays the ordinary name of Baltistan; Si-dkar is one 
of the most important towns of Baltistan, near Skar-rdo; Gsal-snat is a name of a vihira, according to 
Schiefner; as regards "A-thog, it is the name of the Indus Valley near Skar-rdo, according to 
Miss J. E. Dunean, A Sommer Ride, elc., p. 287; Cog-ro is according to Schiefner the name of a vihara; 
it is the home of Ses-rab-bla-ma according to the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 161); the Bodhimér speaks 
(op. cit., p. 862) of a powerful clan called Jog-ro, which existed during this period; Hbrom is the name of an 
ancient family of Tibet, and possibly a local name; Hgos is the name of o monastery, as well as of o tribe 
(Schiefner). According to the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 181) it is the home of Lha-btsas, the translator. 

This king is called Hdus-sroi-man-rje in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 150), Dusrong-mangbo in the 
Bodhimor (op. cit. p. 847), and Chinu-hsi-lung-tsanphu in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 8325); but there is no 
absolute certainty about the identity of the Tibetan and Chinese names. 

Notes from the Thangshzu (op. cit., p. 380): The Major-domo retained his authority. In 678 a Chinese 
army was beaten on the Kuku-Nor by the Tibetans. Then several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the 
Chinese, and the Chinese reconquered Turkestan. The Major-domo was turned out, and he committed 
suicide together with 100 of his friends (the Bodhimér, op. cit., p. 8347, mentions two Major-domos during 


this reign). 

His son was Khri-lde-btsug-brtan-mes-ag-tshoms (705-55 a.p.). During the 
lifetime of this king the castle of Kha-brag-dar-phu was built at Lhasa; all the 
lowlands were filled [with buildings]. He built the viharas Khri-rtse of Glin-beu 
(‘Ten lands’); at Brag-dmar Ga-chu-sar-sgo, Phan-thai-ka-med, Ka-chu-pan-chub 
(L MS.: Ka-chu-ban-chun), Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzan (Z MS.: Hbrin-bzan), and many 
others. Su-dgu-so-ka of Brag-kha (L MS.: Dgu-so-ka of Bran-kha) and Dzjiana- 
kumara of Sfiegs became translators (lo-tsha-ba), and translated the ewe books (Gser- 
hod-dam-pa (Suvarna-prabhasa-siitra) and Las-brgya-pa (Karma-sataka). Pi-tsi- 
tsanda-sri (L MS.: Pi-tsi-tsantra-sri) translated the Smad-sbyad (I MS. : Sman- 
spyad), the Rtsis (divination), and so forth, and introduced the great ceremonies of 


religion. 
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NOTES 

Local names: Khri-rtse may be identified with Khri-rtse (or Khrig-rtse) of Ladakh. Ga-chu-éar-sgo 
reminds me of Sar-sgo-la in Ladakh. But until we know the situation of Glin-beu nothing can be said 
for certain. 

This king is called Khri-lte-gtsug-brtan-mes-'ag-tshoms in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 150), Thi-lde- 
oroi-batu-mei-ak-tshom in the Bodhimor (op. cit., p. $4k), and Chi-li-so-tsan in the Thangshzu (op. cit., p. 325). 

Notes from the Thangshw:—He was married to a Chinese princess called Chin-cheng (the Kbyim-éan 
of the Tibetans). The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu-chu and Kuei-te on the Hoangho as her 
dowry. There were continual wars about these places. Whenever treaties were concluded, a market for 
bartering horses was mentioned with emphasis. 

Then there was a great war with the Chinese about the possession of Gilgit (see M. A. Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, sections ii and iii). 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. The King of Kashmir, Muktapida, 
assisted the Chinese against the Tibetans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. The Chinese emperor of 
the period was Hstian-tsung, 713-55 a.p. 

The Bodhimér says (op. cit., p. 349) that the Tibetan king was married to two queens, one from 
Samarkand, the other from China. The latter was intended for bis son, who broke his neck when going 
to meet her. Therefore the father married her. 

As regards the names of the translators, I cannot identify Su-dgu-go-ka and Pi-tsi-tsan-da-sri. Dzfiana- 
kumara (Jhana-kumiara) is mentioned again under Sad-na-legs. He ismentioned in the Bstan-hgyur, as having 
translated Rgyud-hgrel, 4, xliv, No. i. The book Sman-spyad, which was probably concerned with medicine 
(sman), is not known to me. 


His son was Khri-sron-lde-btsan (755-97 a.p.), an incarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Hjam-dpal (Majju-sri). This king invited the teacher Bodhisattva from India, 
Ananta of Kashmir became translator, and preached on the ten virtues, the eighteen 
regions (or elements), and the twelve causes of existence (niddnas). 

On that account the gods and demons of Tibet became angry, and the hill 
Dmar-po-ri was struck by lightning, [the plain] Phan-than was devastated by water, 
and many diseases of men and animals appeared. Therefore the teacher said, ‘The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To subdue the gods and demons 
of Tibet you must invite the teacher Padma-hbyun-gnas (Padma-sambhava) from 
‘O-rgyan (Udyina). We three unite in prayer before the mchod-rten (stiépa) of 
Buddha Hod-srun (Kasyapa)!’ Sna-gsal-snan and Co-ro (Z MS. : Beog-ro) -legs-sgra 
were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all the gods and demons of Tibet 
were exorcised, And after the model of the Indian temple of ’O-tantra-ri (Otantapuri), 
the eternal self-created (Svayam-bhi) temple of Bsam-yas was built. Many Indian 
Pandits and seven chosen translators [translated] the Sde-snod-gsum (Tiipitaka 
(Z MS.) and the first three books of the Gsai-siags-rgyud (Guhya-mantra-tantra) 
(S MS.). In short, 

‘Through these three, the king, the donor, and the priest, in the country of Tibet, 

which had been dark, 

The holy religion, pure and free from error, spread and was made to flourish.’ 


Several of the subjects received the new dignity of orders. It was made a custom 


[among the lamas] to carry on the crown of their heads the pebbles which are below 
the feet. 
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At Bsam-yas he built preaching-halls, and at Hehii-bu meditation-cells, At 
the palace of Rlun-tshugs (Z MS. Rlun-tshubs) he founded the towns of Skyid-pabi- 
[h]byun-gnas and Tshans-pahi-[h ]byun-gnas. 

At that time the teacher Padma-[hbyun-gnas| presented to the king the life-water 
of the Vidhyadharas ; but the ministers, who did not like it, said to the king, ‘It 
is a maddening drink of the Mons, and poisonous! Pray do not drink it.’ So the 
king became doubtful about it, and did not drink. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised the Naga kings Ma-dros 


p. 33. 


(Anavatapta) and Zil-chen (Manasvin) [of the Manasarovar Lake]. Abandoning his - 


vara, Zil-chen took the shape of a boy, and was appointed to be an assistant to 
the king. He promised to fulfil every wish of the king. The king honoured the 
pair of Nagas highly, and they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of Rna-yab to quell the demons. 

At that time all Tibet prospered and was happy: the people increased. the 
harvests were good, and it was a time without strife. All the provinces on the four 
frontiers were subdued. China in the east, India in the south, Sbal-ti and Hbru-sal 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sahi-cho-’O-don-kas-dkar of the Turks in the north, were brought 
under his power. Both political and religious practices were firmly established. 
During the lifetime of this king the Bon religion was suppressed, and the holy religion 
was made to spread and flourished. The following ditty was composed :— 

‘Then the deputy of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy Zi-ba-htsho (Santi- 
rakshita), 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic Padma-hbyun (Padma- 

sambhava), 

Kamala-sila (Kamala-sila), the crest-ornament of the wise, 

And Khri-sron-lde-btsan, of surpassing thoughts ; 

Through these four, like sunrise in the dark country of Tibet, 

The light of the holy religion spread as far as the frontiers ; 

These holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever reverently salute.’ 


NOTES 

Geography.—The following local names can be identified: ‘O-rgyan is Udyana (see note hy 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1906, p. 461, n.), a country in the close vicinity of Mandi (Za-hor), as 
I believe: the names Za-hor and ‘O-rgyan are often mentioned together. The famous mchod-rten 
(stupa) of Hod-sru (Kasyapa) is situated in Nepal; it is known by the name of Bya-ruit-kha-sor. 
’Q-tantra-ri ig the Indian town of Otantapuri’ in Magadha. The Tibetan temple of Bsam-yas is the 
oldest existing temple of the country. It is situated 35 miles from Lhasa, some two miles from the north 
bank of the Yaru River. It was visited by Nain Singh. ‘A lofty circular wall, 1,700 yards in circumference, 
surrounds the place, with gates facing to the four cardinal points. Along the top of this wall Here have been 
erected a large number of small mechod-rten and votive piles, built of burnt yellow bricks.’ Nain Singh 
counted 1,030 of these; they seem to be covered with ancient inscriptions in old Lantsha (?) characters, 
similar to those found near Gaya in India. ‘In the centre of the enclosure stands the large Gig lag khan, 
with radiating cloisters, leading to four chapels, facing at equal distances the four sides of the larger temple. 
The explorer found the idols and images contained in these temples of pure gold, richly ornamented with 
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valuable cloths and jewels. ‘The candlesticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and silver.’ Another 
Survey Agent mentions a famous image of Sakya-muni in copper and gold, ten feet high. Round the temple 
are Chinese and Laiitsha inscriptions in enormous characters. Hehin-bu is probably identical with Hehims- 
phug, a small temple near Bsam-yas. The name of the Naga king Ma-dros is often used as a name of the 
Manasarowar Lake. Sbal-ti is, of course, Baltistan, and Hbru-dal is Gilgit. ’Odon-kas-dkar most probably 
stands for Urdum-Kashgar in Turkestan. But Sahi-cho cannot yet be explained. Dmar-po-ri is a well-known 
hill in Lhasa. ‘he Mons are descendants of Indian emigrants to Tibet. Co-ro or Lcog-ro is mentioned in 
the Bstan-hqyur as the home of Ye-ses-bla-ma and Klubi-rgyal-mtshan. 

Literature —The name of Ananta, the Kashmir translator, is found among the inscribed portraits of Alci 
(eleventh or twelfth century). He is perhaps identical with Ananda-kara, Ananta of the Bstan-hgyur. Padma- 
hbyun-gnas: his life translated by E. v. Schlagintweit (Abh. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., 1899 and 1903), 
Many of his works are found in the Bstan-hgyur. As regards his connexion with Lahul and Mandi (Rewalsir), 
see my History of Lahul (to appear in Ind. Ant.). For his connexion with other parts of Western Tibet 
see the account of my expedition, 1909, pp. 31, 84, 86. Several works in the Bstan-hqyur are attributed 
to Padma-sambhava's fairy friends. See also the Padma-than-yig. 4i-ba-htbso is a» well-known author of 
works in the Bstan-hgyur, and Kamala-sila is known to have been his pupil. The name of Zi-ba-htsho 
(Santi-rakshita) occurs in the Alci monastery inscription in the form of Santipa. He was a scion of the 
royal family of Za-hor (Mandi) and received the title of Mkban-po-Bodhisattva. He is the author of 
a Riin-ma song. Cf. B. Laufer, Roman ciner tibetischen Konigin, Leipzig, 1911, p. 130. 

This king is called Khri-sron-ldehu-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (op. cit., p. 350), Thi-sron- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimér (p. 151), and So-hsi-lung-lieh-tsan in the Thangshw (op. cit., p. 325). 

Notes from the Thangshu:—War against China.—The capital, Si-nan-fu, was taken by the 
Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. Then the Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai-tsung became 
emperor of China in 780 4.p., peace was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoners home. The Tibetan king 
did the same witb the Chinese prisoners. Great oath of peace. Chinese—Tibetan inscription in Lhasa 
referring to it. It was brought to light by Waddell (see JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 952 sqq., and 1910, 
pp. 124 sqq.). Then the Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze-chuan. As the Chinese 
had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war between them, and the Tibetans conquered 
Turkestan. The Tibetan inscription at Endere (see M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 569, Tibetan sgraffiti) 
may refer to that war. 

The Ba-lu-mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of the same king (see Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 203 ff, and ZDMG., Bd. xli, pp. 588 ff.). Ba-lu-mkhar was a custom-house in those 
early times. 

Fall of the Bon Religion. —It is related in full in chapter xxi of the Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas, 
translated by B. Laufer, T*oung Pao, vol. ii, pp. 14-18. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious 
see in JASB., 1881, p. 223. | 


His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po (798-804 a.p.). To carry out to completeness 
the thoughts of his father, [this king] made at Bsam-yas the noble offering of [a copy 
of | the Hdul-ba, Miion-pa-, Mdo-, Sde-gsum (Vinaya, Abhidharma, Siitra, composing 
the Tripitaka). He gave ample maintenance to the clericals. Three times he equalized 
the rich and hungry of Tibet. Although in [some] parts of both countries of Rgya 
(China and India) not all those who had bowed before his father bowed before him, 
he endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from the countries of 
Rgya (defined the frontier), All the grass under Tibetan rule grew with points 
looking towards Tibet.' 


NOTES 
According to Ssanang-Ssetsen (p. 47) Khri-sron-lde-btsen had three sons, viz. Muni-Bdzanbo, Muruk- 
Bdzanbo, and Muthi-Bdzanbo. Muni-Bdzanbo was poisoned, Muruk-Bdzanbo was banished, ond Muthi- 


' Explained as meaning that it grew better on the Tibetan side. 
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Bdzanbo reigned. According to the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. $57) Khri-sron-Ide-btsan hod three sons, viz. Muni. 
Bdzanbo, Ssubudtu-Bdzanho, and Shiregihn-Koissun-berke- -shudurgho. ‘he first was poisoned by bis own 
mother, because he had married a younger wife of bis father’s; the second was killed by the relatives of a 
minister whom he had murdered ; and the third reigned for some time. According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan. 
p. 151, Khri-sron-lde-btsan had two sons, viz. Muni-btsan-po, who equalized the rich and the poor, and presented 
the Tripitaka to Rsam-yas, and Sad-na-legs. The same book contains the statement that this old copy of the 
Lripitaka is still existent at Bsam-yaos. Neither of these kings was known by name to the Chinese. They 
only speak of certain ‘I'sanphus. 

Apparently during this time (see Wieger, Documents Historiques, Ho-kien-fu, 1905, p. 1717) Haran-al- 
Rashid (786-859 a.p.) sent embassies to the Emperor of China to induce him to make war against the Tibetans. 
But the latter sueceeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 a.p. Arabic armies are mentioned 
under Tibetan command. ‘Then Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans to guard his eastern frontier. 


His son was Sad-na-legs. This king built the temple of Skar-chui-rdo-dbyins 
[in the] province of Rgya. He invited the Pandit Kamafla]-sila and others to Tibet 
( MS.) Dziana-kumara of Giiegs (S MS.) became translator, and translated many 
religious books which had not yet been translated. 


NOTES 


As has alrendy been stated, Sad-na-legs is Mu-khri-btsan-po’s younger brother, not his son, according to 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 151). As regards the province of Rgya, I feel almost certain that it is Western 
Tibet; the town of Rgyn, situated on the frontier between Rubsho and Ladakh, proves by its extensive ruins that 
it must at one time have been a place of importance. It may have been the principal place of Western Tibet in 
those days. Skar-chwi-rdo-byins, the name of the temple, means ‘ Little star, flying stone’; this would be 
® proper name for a» meteor. This name may have been abridged to Skar-rdo, the name of the present 
capital of Baltistan. The name Skar-rdo is still understood to mean ‘meteor’. It is therefore possible 
that here we have the first mention of the Balti capital, Rgya is the home of the famous translator 
Brtson-hgrus-seii-ge, whose name is often found in the Bstan-hgyur and in the Ryiii-ma scriptures. 
The town of Sitegs (SMS.), Giiegs (LMS.), or Giiags (Bstan-hgyur) I have not yet been able to trace. 
The game translator has been mentioned already under Mes-’ag-tshoms, about fifty years earlier. Kamalasila 
was mentioned under Khri-sron-lde-btsan. The names of both these priests occur in the Bstan-hgyur as those 


of translators. 


His sons were: Gtsai-ma, Ral-pa-can, Glan-dar-ma (by the tirst wife), and 
Lha-rje and Lhun-grub, the two by an inferior queen. These five were born. The 
first son, Gtsan, loved religion. He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to 
[adopt] religion, and wrote a book (sdstra). Dar-ma loved sin, and was unworthy to 
rule. Ral-pa-can (804-16 a.pD.), the middle one, reigned. He built the town of 
Hu-sai(Z MS.: Usa)-rdo, and erected the temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-shon-can 
(‘having a Chinese roof of turquoise colour’). Although during the lifetimes of his 
ancestors many religious books from Rgya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Khotan). 
Za-hor (Mandi), Kha-che (Kashmir), and other countries had been translated, owing 
to there being many conflicting interpretations it was difficult to learn religion, and 
he invited the Indian Pandits Dzina-mitra, Sri(ZL MS. Shi)-lentra-bodhi, Dhana-sila, 
and others (to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called ?] Bka-cog and the priest 


Ye-Ses-sde revised everything and edited it. Finally, he made the seen 


p. 


34. 
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measures, ete., to coincide with those of India, and appomted seven households of 
his subjects to wait always on each lama. The king [used to] sit in the middle, 
and had silk streamers tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 
he made the clericals sit there, and had the excellent ones on his right and left 
and [himself] in the middle. all sitting together. During the time of this 
king were conquered the mountains of Po-lon(Z MS.: Po-lo)-San in the east, 
which look like a curtain of white silk, and which touch the frontiers of China. 
There a stone pillar was set up with an inscription, on which was carved : * Downwards 
from here did I reign!’ In the south as far as Blo-[bo] and Mon, India, Li, Za-hor, and 
the lake of the Gan-gi (Gangisagara) with its surface like a bow] of iron were subdued ; 
in the west Hbru-sal [Gilgit] on the Persian frontier and others were conquered: and 
in the north all the provinces of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. In the south he 
reigned over three or two princes of Hdzam-bu-glin, and everywhere, on the frontiers 
as well as in the central district (Dbus), he erected 100 temples. Here ends the 
‘first. spreading of the teaching’. 


NOTES 

This king is called Khri-lde-sron-btsan-ral-pa-can in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 151), Thi-btsong- 
Ite-bdzan in the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 858: Waddell’s identifications are quite uncertain), According to 
the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 841) this king was always ill, and the government wasin the hands of his ministers. 
He is, however, mentioned again in the Rgyal-rabs under Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I, as a model king. 

Geography.—The temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-snon-can, the mountains of Po-lon-san, and the lake of the 
Ganga cannot yet be identified. [San usually represents in names of mountains the Chinese for ‘mountain’, 
and Gangasagara is ordinarily the mouth of the Ganges.—F. W. T.] As regards Li, there were two countries of 
that name. The one which belongs to Turkestan is identified with Khotan by S. Ch. Das (see his Dictionary, 
p. 1140). The other is stated to have been situated close to Nepal. I suppose that it is Upper Kunawar, 
where an important village of that name still exists. Zahor (see above), The Tibetan province of Blo-bo has 
already been identified (p. 64). Mon may refer to settlements of ancient Indian immigrantsin Tibet. Hbru-sal is 
Gilgit. The Ladakhis still call the town by its ancient name of Hbru-gal-gi-lid; it is identical with Hbru-tsha, 
Hbru-za of Tibetan literature. One of the Indian states which were dependent on Tibet was probably Brabmn- 
pura, the ancient Chamba State, where an inscription by a Tibetan prince has been discovered by Dr. Vogel. 

Literature -—Dhanasila (Danaéila), the translator, is mentioned in the Bstan-hgyur as the translator of 
very many works. All the other translators are frequently mentioned in the Bstan-hgywr, for instance 
Jina-mitra, Silendra(Silendra)-bodhi, and Ye-ées-sde are mentioned in Bstan-hgyur, vol. K, 1, 7 as 
joint translators of the Dharmakdydsraydsdmanyaguna-stotra. This fact is the most certain proof of 
their being contemporaries. Ral-pa-can’s own sdstra I have not yet succeeded in tracing. According to 
5. Ch. Das, JASB., 1881, p. 280, under Ral-pa-can a first history of Tibet was written. 


V. Glan-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism 


(S MS.) Then, during the lifetime of the ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan 
(816-42 a.p.) four heretic Brahmans, in order to abolish the religious teaching— 
being unable to tolerate either the many Pandits who had been invited to Tibet by 
the ruler Ral-pa-can, or the offerings of golden writings, or the spread of Buddha’s 
teaching over Tibet—prayed to be reborn in the bodies of four demons, bringing 
ruin upon Tibet. Then, having slain themselves, they achieved their end. The 
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mole Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan, Cog-ro(L MS. : Cog-sgro)-legs-sgra. Dabs-do-re-stags- 
shia, and Hbal- (4 MS.: Hbans-)hkhor-zes-legs-pa, these four. being possessed hy 
the demons Phun-hgon-nag-po, Gnam-rdehu-dkar-po, Sa-rdehu-nag-po, and Byan-ron, 
dethroned the monks. As in spite of trying to throw [the image of] the gia Sikya- 
muni into the water they did not succeed, they buried it in the earth. The [book] Bian: 
pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo (Maitreya-dharma-cakra) was buried in the sand. The doors of 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snan [monasteries] in Lha-sa were closed with walls, and plaster 
was laid [over them]. A letter was written that the monks should drink beer. The 
distinctive mark of the monks was not kept up. Some were turned out ; some fled: the 
remaining ones were sent hunting with a hunting drum, bow, arrows, and dogs ; and some 
were mnade butchers. Religious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and even the 
subjects were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] customs were 
thoroughly destroyed. They were hated within the borders of Mnah-ris. At that 
time a mountain of Rgya (India or China) which was under Tibetan rule collapsed. 
And the great river Rma-chu-skyad (Z MS.: Rma-chu-skyai) (Hoangho), which 
flows from Tibef to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days. Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared. Then, after some time, Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun, 
who was meditating in the heart of Yer-pahi-Lha-ri (Z MS. : Lha-ri, [the mountain] 
of offerings), heard of it, and, conceiving a very deep feeling of pity for the king 
(btsan-po, or the monks, btsun-pa), is said to have killed him. That is the tale of 
the submerging of Buddha’s religion. 


NOTES 


This king is called Glait-dar-mo-hu-dum-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-dzan (p. 151), Glan-dhar-ma in the 
Mongolian books, and Tamo in the Thangshu. He is the last Tibetan king whose name was known to 
the Chinese. 

Geography.—The following local names have already been identified or mentioned :—Cog-ro, Bsnm-yas, 
Rgya (India or China), Lha-lut, Lha-ri. The Rma-chu is the same os the Rgyal-pohi-chu, the Hoangho; 
Hphrul-snan is, according to S. Ch. Das's dictionary, a famous temple at Lhasa, built by Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
at the instance of his Napalese wife. Mmnab-ris, the ordinary name of the Western Tibetan empire, is 
mentioned here for the first time. We find the same name also in other documents of the same time, viz. 
in » MS. excavated by Dr. M. A. Stein at Miran, and in one of the Sheh inscriptions. The latter cannot be 
dated later than 900 a.p. It proves that the name Miah-ris in those days included Ladakh. The words 
Dabs and Hbal-hkhor may also be local names, but I do not know for certain. 

Literature.—A translator called Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lui was mentioned under Sroi-btsan-sgam-po. 
The present priest of this name is probably supposed to be an incarnation of the former. It is remarkable 
that one of the heretic Brahmans, viz. Cog-ro-legs-sgra was mentioned under Khri-srom-lde-btsan as a famous 
translator of Buddhist books. The names of the other heretics cannot be traced elsewhere. 

General notes.—Ssanang-Ssetsen tells (pp. 49-51) the famous tale of the hermit Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, who 
murdered Glan-dar-ma. This hermit approached the king in a dress the outside of which was black, whilst the 
inside was white. As soon as he had killed the king with his bow and arrow, he put on his dress the other 
way, white outside and black inside, and escaped. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan gives (p. 151) tales which have 
arisen from popular etymologies. There the tale of Glan-dar-ma is mixed up with that of the famous Svayambba 
stipa of Nepal, Bya-rwi-kha-sor, the stapa which is supposed to contain some bones of the prehistoric Buddha 


The asses and the cattle of Tibet were not pleased with the fact that no more adoration 


Hod-srun (Kasyopa). 
Glan-dar-ma means ‘ ox-dharma’) 


was offered to them. Therefore they prayed to be reborn asa king of Tibet ( 
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and his minister. They destroyed the Buddhist religion, but were again overcome by reincarnations of the 
early erectors of the famous stapa of Nepal. The Thangshu says (op. cit., p. 342) that Tamo was fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious. According to 
S. Ch. Das (JASB., 1881, p. 280) Glat-dar-ma uttered the following words when dying : “Why was I not killed 
three years back, that I might not have committed so much sin and mischief: or threo years hence, that 
I might have rooted out Buddhism from the country.’ He figures in the devil dances of the lamas as the 
‘enemy of religion’. The Ladakhi kings, who are descended from him, wear their hair in a peculiar 
fashion, handed down from his time (see my History of Western Tibet, pp. 59-GO). The earliest version of 
the legend of the image which cannot be moved out of its position is connected with the story of Glat-dar-ina's 
persecution of Buddhism. 


VI. The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty 


(S MS.) The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as follows -—Hod-srun 
(c. 842-70 a.p.) was Glan-dar-ma’s son. He asked Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun to 
honour the Medicine Guru Buddhas and prayed. By the blessing of the Medicine 
Guru Buddhas he obtained the sovereignty. In harmony with the kindness of his 
ancestors he firmly established the religious ceremonies and the religious buildings. 
He protected Mnah-ris according to religion. Besides, when Rtsad-rab-gsal, Yo-ge- 
hbyun, Dge-ba-rab-gsal, and Sba-rab (Z MS.: Spa-rab), altogether ten [priests] 
had arrived, Buddha’s teaching began to spread and flourish. Further, temples were 
erected like the stars of heaven. 


NOTES 


This king is called Hod-sruns in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), and Gerel-Ssakiktshi by the Mongol 
authors. 

The Rgyal-rabs-gsal-bahi-me-lor, the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, and the Bodhimér (op. cit., p. 51) all agree 
on the following tale :—Hod-srun was the real and legitimate son by one of Glan-dar-ma’s younger queens. 
His claim to the throne was contested by Yum-brtan, the foster-son of the ‘great queen’. According to 
Ssanang-Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51) Hod-sruri did not believe in Buddhism. 

The names of the monks who came [from India ?] I cannot trace anywhere else. The names of the 
Medicine Guru Buddhas are the following :—Sakya-thub-pa, Rin-chen-zla-ba, Mya-iian-med-mchog-dpul, 
Chos-grags-rgya-mtshohi-dpal, Gser-bzan-dri-med, Ston-mkhyen-rgyal-po, and Mtshan-legs. 


His son was Lde-dpal-hkhor-btsan (c. 870-900 a.p.). During the lifetime of this 
king the monastery of Upper Mnhah-ris, and others, [in all] eight monasteries, were 
erected. Scriptures like the Hbwm and others were copied in great numbers. He 
swore an oath to build up religion (or temples). 


NOTES 


This king is called Dpal-hkhor-btsan in the Dpag-lsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), Bilamgur-dzan in Ssanang- 
Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51), and Esen-berke-tsog-nékér in the Bodheimér (op. cit., p. 8365). Ssanang-Ssetsen 
confirms the statement that he erected eight temples. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan says (p. 152) that 
he was murdered by his subjects. I do not know which monastery is meant by the ‘monastery of Upper 
Mnab-ris’. Regarding the Hbum, it seems to be one of the many names used for the Prajid-pdramita. 
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(1 MS.) His sons were Skyid-lde-iti-ma-mgon and Khri-bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal 
(L MS.: Khri-bkra-sis-brtsegs-pa-dpal), these two. Skyid-lde-fi-ma-mgon (¢, 900~ 
30 A.p.), when on his way to Upper Miah-ris—Tibet being in a state of revolution— 
and accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of Hhbal-ma-zug-btsan, 
Khun-mo-hag-pa, and ’A-ka-badzra, these three (S and L MSS.: a hundred 
horsemen under the leadership of Dpal-ma-zug-gar, Khyun-dpal-Idan-grub, and “A-ka- 
hadza of Me-tlag, these two (?)) happened to be obliged to eat fish and eggs. [The 
servant} brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin, and they became satisfied. From 
this it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the [so-called] giant's 
napkin (also explained as a napkin with eight folds). Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-lahirvgyud. He built Mkhar-dmar of Ra-la in the horse-year, Rtse-so-rgya-ri 
(S and L MSS.: Rtse-tho-rgya-ri) in the sheep-year. He thought of causing 
many villages and hainlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of Dam 
and Lag (or Dam-lag). Mar-yul he left undisturbed. At that time Upper Ladakh 
(La-dvags-stod) of Mar-yul was held by the descendants of Gesar, whilst Lower 
Ladakh (Smad-rnams) was split up into small independent principalities. At that 
time Dge-bses-btsan (Z MS.: Dge-Ses-bkra-sis-btsan) invited him to Pu-hrans, and 
offered him Hbro-za-Hkhor-skyon to be his wife, and he married her. She bore him 
three sons. He now built the palace of Ni-zuns and erected a capital. Then he 
conquered Mnah-ris-skor-gsum completely and ruled in accordance with the faith. 


NOTES 

The name of this king is given in the same spelling in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzai, p- 152. The Bodhimér 
(op. cit., p. 365) calls him Jir-ghalang-Koissun-itegel, and his brother Olsdi-dabchur-lagsan. The Central 
Tibetan ag well as the Mongol authors assert that Ni-ma-mgon was the son of the great queen, and his 
brother the son of a minor queen. 2 

The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of king Ni-ma-mgon's time, although they do not 
contain his name:—(1) The Sheh inscriptions; (2) some of the Alci-mkhar-gog inscriptions (see my article 
‘Archieology in Western Tibet’, Ind. Ant., vols. xxxv-vi); (3) several inscriptions ot Bya in Zans-dkar, 
discovered by the Rev. G. Hettasch, of Kyelang. A song of a king Ni-ma-mgon is found in my article 
‘en Ancient Historical Songs from W. Tibet’ (Ind. Ant., 1909). 

With regard to king Ni-ma-mgon’s marriage the following may be said :—Dge-ses-btsan is in all probability 
the name of o king of Pu-hrais. Names ending in bésan are generally names of kings or of members 
of royal families. Dge-ses-btsan probably had an only daughter, who was heir to the throne. Thus, in 
marrying this daughter Ni-ma-mgon became master of Pu-hrahs. That he was actually in possession of it 
is shown by the fact that he handed it over to one of his sons. 

Dr. Marx notes that the so-called ‘Giant’s napkin’ is still in use with the kings of Ladakh. It is 
cnlled Gsan-khebs, ‘cover of the hidden thing.” The Luduakhis do not eat fish or eggs. To them ao fish 
is a kind of Naga. The avoidance of eggs is shared by the Dards. 

Geography.—The following place-nanes have already been identified by Dr. Marx i—Miab-ris-skor-gsum 
usually includes the districts of Ru-thogs, Gu-ge, and Pu-hrais only. Here, however, it seems to include all 
Ladakh, Zans-dkur, etc., as well. (Let me add that in the Sheh inscriptions the word mhah-ris is used 
inclusive of the whole of Ladakh.) Ladakh, the Persian transliteration of the Tibetan La-dvags, is warranted 
by the pronunciation of the word in several Tibetan districts. The terminal gs has the sand ie an 
guttural gh or even kh in various Tibetan dialects. The boundary between Upper and Lower Lada! 
is the plateau between Basgo (Bab-sgo) and Sa-spo-la. Mkhar-dmar of Ra-lehi-rgyud is said to be a steppe- 
district inhabited by nomads, beyond Ru-thog; near it, the ruins of an old castle, called Khar-mar, 
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still exist. Let me add that a certain Ra-la-jung (probably Ra-la-rdzon, “castle of Ra-la') is marked on 
Montgommerie’s map of the Western Himalayas, 1874-84. It is found between Trashisgang and Dakmarn, 
on the Indus. Dam-lag: in the upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 1882) I find the names Dam and 
Luk—could they have any connexion with the places referred to here ? Mar-yul and Man-yul include Upper 
and Lower Ladakh, Nubra, Zans-dkar, etc. Ni-zuns is said to be in Pu-hrais. 

To these identifications I may add the following: Pu-hrans (Bu-hrans, Pu-ran) is a Tibetan province east 
of the Mannsarovar Lake, and west of Blo-bo. The country is famous for its beautiful girls (cf. my article 
‘The Paladins of the Kesar-saga’, JPASB., 1906, p. 262). The name Rtse-tho-rgya-ri is probably more correct 
than Rtse-so-rgya-ri, but I cannot yet identify it. Regarding the ‘descendants of Gesar’ in Upper Ladakh, 
I am of opinion that a certain dynasty of chiefs may have accepted the name of the mythological king Kesar 
(Gesar) as their dynastical name. Thus we learn from inscriptions at Khalatse that one of the chiefs of that 
town called himself Rgya-byin (Indra) ; Rgya-byin is Gesar’s father according to the mythology of the Kesar-soga. 
The name Khrom-Ge-sor-Hdan-ma (Gesar’s court, Hdan-ma), which is found in the second chapter of the 
Royal-rabs, may refer to Upper Ladakh at a time previous to Ni-ma-mgon's arrival. In oa rather modern 
inscription at Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar-gdan. 


His three sons were, Lha-chen-Dpal-gyi-mgon (c. 930-60 a.p.) ; Bkra-sis-mgon, the 
middle one; and Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, these three. He gave to each of these 
three sons a separate kingdom, viz. to the eldest, Dpal-gyi-mgon, Mar-yul of Mnah-ris, 
the inhabitants using black bows; Ru-thogs of the east and the gold-mine of Hgog; 
nearer this way Lde-mchog-dkar-po; at the frontier Ra-ba-dmar-po; Wam-le, to 
the top of the~pass of the Yi-mig rock (Z MS.: Gyag-lder); (4d MS.) to the west 
to the foot of the Kashmir pass, from the cavernous stone upwards hither; to the 
north to the gold-mine of Hgog (Z MS.: of Mgon-po); all the places belonging 
to Rgya. Bkra-sis-mgon, the second, he made ruler over Gu-ge with Pu-hrans, Rtse, 
etc. Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, he made ruler over Zans-dkar-sgo-gsum ; with 
Spi-ti, Spi-leogs, ete. 


NOTES 


According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152) the names of the three brothers are Dpal-lde- 
rig-pa-mgon, Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, and Lde-btsun-mgon, and they are there stated to have reigned over the following 
countries :—the eldest over Man-yul, the second over Spu-raiis, and the third over Zanh-zui-Gu-ge. According 
to Ssanang-Ssetsen the names of the three brothers were: Tsoktu-Itegel, Oldshei-Itegel, and Oroin-Itegel. 
They are said to have gone to Nari and to have become the forefathers of the royal family of Kugi (Gu-ge). 
Dpal-gyi-mgon is the last West Tibetan king whose name is mentioned in Central Tibetan and Mongolian 
historical works. I believe that Bkra-sis-mgon died without issue, and that his kingdom was inherited by the 
descendants of Lde-gtsug-mgon. At any rate, we find Lde-gtsug-mgon's descendants in possession of Gu-ge 
a few years later. Their names are found in Schlagintweit’s tables, in Central Tibetan and in Mongolian 
historical works. See also Minor Chronicles. 

Geography.—The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. K. Marx (Hgog not known) :— 
Lide-mchog-dkar-po is the Demchog of the maps, south of Ru-thogs, near the frontier, and on the River Indus. 
Wam-le, the same as Hanle, famous for its magnificent lamasery of the seventeenth century; Yi-mig is the 
Imis Pass of the maps; the Hanle stream has its source at the foot of this pass; the Kashmir Pass is the 
Zoji Pass, above the village of Dras. Zais-dkar-sgo-gsum : sgo-gsum, ‘the three doors,’ may refer to the three 
valleys that join at the central part of Zans-dkar. Spi-ti, a well-known Tibetan district within British 
territory south-east of Lahul; ‘as to Spi-lcogs, I would venture to suggest that Lahul may be meant by this 
term. This district would have well rounded off his dominions, and would have been the connecting link 
between Zans-dkar and Spi-ti.’ 

To these I may add the following :—A well-known gold-field is the district of Thog-jalung, Thog-sarlang, 
etc. The name Hgog does not occur at all. Bat, if the original name was Hgrog, or Grog, the pronunciation 
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might easily have become similar to the Thog of the maps. Possibly Hgog is not a local name, but the 
ordinary word hgog, meaning ‘pledge’, ‘deposit’. ‘He received the gold-mines as a pledge.’ Futhegs is 
a Tibetan town and district, enst of the Pan-kon lake. (iu-ge is situated south of Ru-thogs, south-east of 
Ladakh, and west of the Manasarowar Lake. Pu-brats and Mar-yul have already been sacntiecel Regarding 
Spi-lcogs let me note that Spyi-leog os a place-name occurs in the Bstan-hqyur. It is there said to be 
the home of the priest Tho-gar-Dge-mdzes. The word Tho-gar would point to Turkestan, or at least the Hor 
provinces of West Tibet. Rgya is one of the principal towns of Ladakh, on the frontier between Rub-chu and 
Ladakh. Ra-ba-dmar-po, Gyog-lder, and Rtse cannot yet be identified. According to the song referred 
to nbove (The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, tale No. iii) Hor-yul (Turkestan) is famous for its horses, 
Byan-than (Ru-thogs) for salt and wool, Bu-rais (Pu-hrans) for its beautiful girls, La-dvags for its tiger-like 
heroes, Bu-rig (= Pu-vig, Western Ladakh) for its Gro-dkar flowers, Nati-gorn (Baltistan) for its dried apricots, 
and Kashmir for its white rice. 

K. Marx has the following note on the word Lha-chen (great god) :—Lha-chen is an epithet usually applied 
to the eldest son only, and may mean ‘the heir apparent’: it is not o component part of the name, as it may 
be omitted. It dropped out of use from the time of Tshe-dbaii-rnam-rgyal. Let me add that, whenever 
we find a name which does not contain the word Lha-chen, we may suspect that the particular king was not 
the eldest son of the preceding king. 


Dpal-gyi-mgon, the eldest, had two sons, Hgro-mgon (c. 960-90 a.p.) and 
Chos-mgon. 
NOTE 
Nothing known beyond the names. 


Hgro-mgon’s son was Lha-chen-Grags-pa-lde (S MS. : Bla-chen-Grags-pa-lde) 
(c. 990-1020 a.p.). 
NOTE 
Nothing known beyond the name; perhaps he was a lama. 


His son was Lha-chen-Byan-chub-sems-dpah (S MS. : Bla-chen-Byan-chub-sems- 


dpah) (c. 1020-50 a.p.). 
NOTES 

He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of Gu-ge. He is mentioned in the Tabo 
inscription together with Rin-chen-bzam-po, Atiga, and king Byan-chub-hod of Gu-ge. He erected the 
abo and (probably) ’A-lci monasteries, and perhaps several others. His portrait (probably) is found in 
the ’A-Ici monastery together with an inscription by himself. At ’A-lci are also frescoes of the sports of his 
times, notebly hawk-hunting. He probably came to grief in the gold-mine wars; compare the history of 
Ye-ses-hod of Gu-ge (infra under ‘ Minor Chronicles ’). 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-po (c. 1050-80 a.p.). In the time of this king the 
lamasery of Klu-hkhyil (Z and S MSS.: Li-kyir) was built,. and a brotherhood of 
lamas caused to settle [there]. The recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the 
three lakes near Gans-ri (Kailasa)—when numerous, about five hundred; when few, 
one hundred—he for a long time, with untiring zeal, provided with the necessaries 
of life. 

NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 


is a village on the ancient trade-rond from Leh, or rather from Basgo 


Klu-hkhyil (S MS., etc., Li-kyir) 
This name would remind us of the pre-Buddhist cult of the Klu 


to Nyurla (Siur-la, Siiun-la) and Khalatse. 


p. 36. 
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(or Nagas). As to the three Inkes, the maps mention two Inkes only, but there is a possibility that 
the Knilaisa counts ns one and with the two lnkes makes up three separate places. Dge-hdun-gyi-sde (place of 
the priesthood), the same as Dgon-sde, monastery. Sgrub-pa-mdzad-pa, those who exert themselves to obtain 
Sgrub-pa (sidahi). 
NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The king's portrait (probably) as a young man is found at Alci, where he is represented together with his 
father. S MS. spells his name Bla-chen, ete. He was probably a luma. He is.-mentioned in the Mahdtmya 
of the Li-kyir monastery, which in its present edition, however, dates from the eighteenth century. 


His son was Lha-chen-’Utpala (¢. 1080-1110 a.v.). In the time of this king the 
united forces of Upper Ladakh and Gsam (Z MS. : Sam, Lower Ladakh) invaded 
Nuna-ti. The King of Nun-ti bound himself by oath, so long as [the glaciers of] 
Ti-se (Kailisa) do not melt away, nor the lake Ma-pham (Z MS.: Ma-ban, Manasarovar) 
dry up, to pay tribute or dues [to the King of Ladakh], viz. mdzos, iron, ete. This 
treaty has remained in force till this day. He also subjected Blo-bo (Z MS. : Lho-bo) 
{and the country] from Pu-hrans (Z MS.: Pu-rais) downwards hither; in the south 
the country of Bre-sran to [the lake] Chu-la-me-hbar ; in the west, from Ra-gan-hgren- 
sin (ZL MS.: Ra-gan-hgren-zin) and Stag-khu-tshur upwards hither; in the north, 
from Ka-sus (S MS.: Ka-brus-phan-chod) upwards. [They all] paid an annual tribute 
and attended the Darbar. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 
Nui-ti, the same as Kula (Kulita), present capital Sultanpur (ancient capital: Makrasha, Magarsa.—F.). 
The lake Ma-pham (Ma-bah) is the more easterly of the two famous lakes. Jfdzo is the name of 
a well-known cross-breed between yak and cow. (There are no mdzos in Kuli; but, as Lahul was apparently 
under Kula in those days, the Lahulis may have been ordered by their Kult masters to send their mdzos to 
Ladakh.—F.) Dpya, dues, is spelt dpya only in Jiischke’s dictionary ; all the MSS. unanimously. write spya. 
Zal-ita (lit. see [the king’s} face) is the Tibetan expression for Darbar. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Gsam is the ordinary name of Lower Ladakh, extending from Sa-spo-la to Lama-yuru. Ti-se (Kailisa) 
is possibly a development in the pronunciation of Khri-rtse (throne-summit), which may have been the original 
name of the mountains, Chu-la-me-hbar is still a famous place of pilgrimage on the frontier between 
Nepal and Tibet. It is probably identical with Chu-bar, near Nalam, the place where Milaraspa died. 
Stag and Khu-tshur are two villages in Baltistan, west of Skardo. Khu-tshur is situated on the Indus, and 
Stag is a side valley, branching off near Khu-tshur. The Dard name of Khu-tshur is apparently Gu-sur. 
Gu-sur is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. (Compare my article ‘The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-naé Festival’, song No. vi, Ind. Ané., vol. xxxiv.) The remaining names I cannot yet identify. 

King ’Utpala’s conquest of Kuli is not confirmed by the chronicles of Kula; but the Raja-tarangint 
of Jonarija (vy. 1108) is rather in favour of the statement. It says (in a somewhat obscure passage) that 
Zainu'l-‘abidin found Kula in 1428 a.p. occupied by Tibetans. ‘The Treaty with Kula has remained in force 
to the present day,’ probably meaning that it remained in force to the reign of King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, 
when the Biography of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal was compiled. After the battle of Bab-sgo, 1647 a.p., the treaty with 
Kula was apparently exchanged for a trade contract (see Minor Chronicles). 


His son was Lha-chen-Nag-lug (c. 1110-40 a.p.). This king built in the tiger-year 
the palace at Wan-la and in the dragon-year Kha-la-rtse (ZL MS.: the castle of 
Kha-la-tse). 
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NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Wan-la ig situated one march off the Kashmir road, near Khalatse and Lamayuru. Khalatse is situated 

on the Kashmir road, at the bridge crossing the Indus, 52 miles below Leh. It is the Kbalchi of the maps. 
NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The castles of Wan-la and-Kha-la-rtse are the now deserted sites of the old towns of those names. The 
ruined castle of old Kha-la-rtse is now known by the name of Brag-nag. The last vassal kings of Kha-lu-rtse were 
apparently Rgya-zin (Brgya-byin, Indra) and Si-ri-ma (Srimin). For notes on this king’s connexion with 
Kha-la-rtse see my History of Western Tibet, pp. 65-6. 


His sons were Lha-chen-Dge-bhe (S MS.: Bla-chen-Dge-bhe) (¢. 1140-70 A.D.) 
and Dge-hbum (Z MS.: Dge-ba-hbum). 


NOTES 
Nothing known beyond the names. Dge-bhe was perhaps o lama. 


His son was Lha-chen-Jo-ldor (c. 1170-1200 a.p.). 


NOTES 
Nothing known beyond the name. 


His son was Bkra-Sis-mgon (c. 1200-30 a.p.). 


NOTES 


Nothing known beyond the name. But if Lha-rgyal, whose name is found only in S MS., has to be 
omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha-rgyal would refer to his reign. In 1208 a.p. Tibet was conquered 
by the Mongol Emperor Jenghis Khan, and for o few decades the western districts probably came under his 
sway. At apy rate the west was included in the great census carried out under Kublai Khan. For Miuh-ris- 
skor-gsum (i.e. Gu-ge, Pu-ratis and Mai-yul) the return gave altogether 2,635 fomilies residing in the crown 
lands of the kings of Miah-ris (JASB. 1904, extra number, p. 99). I found in a house ot Site-mo, near Leh, 
« lamp bearing the inscription Jargis khan ka dipa, ‘lamp of Jenghis Khan.’ 


(S MS.) His son was Lha-rgyal (c. 1230-60 a.p.). (A MS.) This king caused 
to be written a copy of the Rgyud-Rdo-rye-rtse-mo, of the Nun-son-shyoi-bahi-rgyud, 
and of the whole Rgyud-hbum, all in gold. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


This king is mentioned in Schlagintweit’s MS. only. Doubtful. The Rgyud-Rdo-rye-rtse-mo is a treatise 
on the vajra-point (Vajra-kila-tantra 9—F.). The Nan-son-sbyon-bahi-rgyud isa treatise on the removal of 
going to perdition ’. The Rgyud-kbum consists of twelve volumes (in the ordinary printed edition); but 
IT have seen also very fine written volumes, one e.g. on indigo-tinted paper, with letters in gold. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


In an article entitled ‘Archeology in Western Tibet’ (Ind. Ant., vols. xxav—vi, p. 237) I identified 
Lha-rgyal with Lha-chen-Kun-dgab-rnam-rgyal of the Daru inscription. I have now given up this identification. 


His son was Lha-chen-Jo-dpal (c. 1260-90 a.p.). This king performed royal, as 
well as clerical, duties to perfection. 


NOTES 


Dr. K. Marx notes that the expression mthar-phyin-pa corresponded to Pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa (Paramita). 


: : , . 57-68, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs.’ 
A song in honour of king Jo-dpal is found in Ind. Ant., 1909, pp- 57 . 
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His son was Lha-chen-Dnos-grub (¢c. 1290-1820 a.p.). In the time of this king 
the usage of novices going to Dbus-Gtsan was first introduced. He also repaired 
the temples that had been built by his ancestors; but, more important than this, he 
laid down before the prince of faith, the lord of the three worlds, gold, silver, copper, 
coral, pearls, etc., all [presents numbering] one hundred. He also caused the Bkah- 
hgyur to be copied twice and the Gsan-srags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor many times. 


NOTES BY DR. MARX 
The ‘Lord of the three worlds’ is either Buddha or Avalokiteévara. The Tibetan word translated 
by ‘copy’ is bd2e%-ba. It agrees most closely with the German stiften, Stift, Stiftung: aon exact 
equivalent in English I have not been able to discover. The Gsan-snags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor, ‘Wheel of 
Dharanis ’ (secret spells), is a kind of book, of which there exists a great variety. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is mentioned in the Mahdimya of Li-kyir as having come to the throne seven generations 
after Lha-chen-Rgyal-po. Introduction of the Bkah-hgyur, which had just then been completed 
by Bu-ston. The Mongols received the Bkah-hgyur in 1810 a.p. But it was not translated into 
Mongolian before the seventeenth century. See the Hor-chos-byun of Hyigs-med-nam-mkhah. It 
we can trust the Kashmir chronicles, this king was killed by the Kalamanyas (people of Mkhar-man 
or Parkuda). Dbus-Gtsan, two important provinces of Central Tibet. Dbus is supposed to be identical 
with Ptolemy's Dabasae. 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-bu-rin-chen (c. 1320-50 a.p.) (£ MS. omits the 
epithet Lha-chen). 


NOTES 

This king is in all probability identical with Riichana Bhotta of Jonariju’s Rdjataraigini of Kashmir, 
vv. 157-254. See my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas in the Rajataraigini,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92. 
The Persian History of Kashmir by A‘zam tells of Rainchan-Shih’s conversion to Muhammadanism, of the 
erection of the Bulbul-Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque (the Awwal-Masjid of 
Srinagar). The Persian History of Kashmir by Mailavi Haidar Malik contains a translation of ao lost 
inscription by Riitichana in his mosque. According to these he was only half Muhammadan. The Ladakhi 
Song of the Bodro-Masjid speaks of the great saint Bulbul, the king’s friend. A song entitled Prince 
Rin-chen’s Departure is found in my article ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs’, Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68. 


His son was Lha-chen-Ses-rab (c. 1350-80 a.p.). In his lifetime this king, 
having built the hamlet of Sei-ge-sgan on the top of the so-called Han-rtse-mo [rock] 
in Sa-bu, made it a dependency of the Spyan castle of Sa-bu in Mar-yul. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 
Sa-bu is a village 6 miles south-east of Leh, off the main valley (Survey map: Sobu). The Haii-rtse-mo 
is a rock well known there. The castle is in ruins. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 
This king is omitted in S and L MSS. I visited Sa-bu in 1906, and people told me that the rock 
was called Hlas-rtse-mo (Glati-rtse-mo), and the castle San-mkhar (Sah would be the Ladakhi pronunciation of 
Spyan). But the name of the village of Sei-ge-sgaii was no longer known. The site is on the ridge of 
mountains west of Sa-bu, and I found the hillside covered with ruined houses. 
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His son was Lha-chen-Khri-gtsug-lde (c. 1380-1400 a.v.). This king built [one 
ae mchod-rtens | numbering] 108 at Slel (Sle, Z MS. : Gles) and two [rows] of 108 
at Sa-bu. ne 


NOTES BY DR. k. MARX 
108 (brgya-rtsa, abbreviated from brgya-risa-brgyad, as we find it given in a document excavated 
at Kyelong) is a sacred number. 108 is also the number of beads in the ordinary rosary of Lamnaists 
etc. The rows of mchod-rtens referred to here usually consist of mehod-rtens not higher than 2 or 8 feet, “al 


resemble low walls, built at random anywhere across the desert. Slel, sometimes Sle, is the ordinary spelling 
of Leh, the capital of Ladakh. ° 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As to the spelling of the name of the capital of Ladakh, I believe that Sle, Gle, Gles ia the more 
correct; a hles or has is an enclosure for cattle, and this is supposed to have been the beginning of 
the Tibetan, not Dard, town of Leh. The European spelling of Leh may be due to the German orthography 
of the Moravian missionaries. Leh is here mentioned for the frst time. Apparently it was then made 
the capital. Previous to Leh, Seh (Sel) seems to have been the capital of the country. Down to 
the present time it has been considered necessary that the heir apparent should be born in Seh. The 
rows of mchod-rtens which were built at Leh have not yet been discovered. Of those at Sa-bu there 
is still a fragment left, of about 6 yards, a3 Dr. Shawe told me. It looks as if the remainder had been 
carried away by ao flood. 


Towards the end of this reign the Tartar emperor Timir may have passed through part of the Western 
Tibetan kingdom on his way from Jammu to Samarkand. At that time the Christians and Buddhists were 
being persecuted in Central Asia by the Muhammadans. The Nestorian inscriptions at Bran-rtse in Ladakh 
may be the work of fugitives during that period. 


His two sons were Lha-chen-Grags-hbum-lde (c. 1400-40 a.p.) and Grags-pa-hbum. 
Grags-hbum-lde held Slel (2 MS.: Gle), ete. He erected, for the sake of his reputation 
with posterity, the Red Monastery (Z MS.: many monasteries) and a Rgyal-ba- 
Byams-pa (Buddha Maitreya), the lord, in size [such as he will be} in his 8th year. 
On his right and left were Hjam-dbyans (Mafiju-ghosha) and a Phyag-na-rdo-rje 
(Vajra-pini), each one story high. He caused to be painted as fresco pictures 
representations of the departed Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, and of 
all his own private deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of [the one at] Mtho-glit. As a symbol of the word, he 
caused to be written a copy of the Gzunrs-hbum-chen-mo, Dkon-mehag-brtsegs-pa 
and the Lan-kar-gsegs-pa and some others. As a symbol of the spirit, some fatality 
having occurred at Sle (Leh), he built over [closed] the Tehu(Z MS. : Tihu)-gser-po 
(‘Yellow Crag’) completely, outside in the shape of a mchod-rten, inside containing 
108 temple shrines. This mchod-rten is called Tehu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro. Again, there 
being in the lower part of the Sle Valley a crag resembling an elephant, the king 
caused a brotherhood of four lamas to settle down below this rock. Then he said. 
‘If I die now, it matters not.’ [At that time it happened that] the omniscient of the 
period of degeneration (the Kali age), the great Tson-kha-pa-Blo-bzanh-grags-pa, having in 
his possession a Tshe-dpag-med (Amitayuh. Sitra), about as long as a finger joint, made 
from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two ascetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to 
the one called Grags-pa, or to the one called Lde.’ When the two arrived in Mar-yul, 
the one called Grags-pa was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not 


. 37. 
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deign to bestow even a glance at them. So they went on to Slel. On the morrow the 
king gave command : ‘ At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever attends, be it ascetic, or Bhe-da 
( MS.: Bhe-da-pha), or Mon, or Ti-si, he shall not be refused admittance.’ Now, 
when the two ascetics came into his presence, the king rose and went to meet them. 
The two ascetics made over the present, and the king was delighted with it. Taking 
the precious law of Buddha for his guide, he built the lamasery of Dpe-thub, though 
in reality he did not build it, but it came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, 
he caused many brotherhoods of lamas to settle [in the country ]. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The ‘red college’ built by this king is probably the one on the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 
In that temple there is a statue of Maitreya, the head of which reaches through the ceiling of the first 
storey. But the statues of Mafju-ghosha and Vajra-pani, which are said to have been on the right and 
left, are no longer there (although there are traces of the pedestal of at least one of them.—F.). The 
‘preserver of the universe’ is probably Maitreya. Mtho-glin, pronounced Tholding, on the Upper Sutlej. 
Map of Turkestan: Totlingmat, where mat (smad)=‘ the lower’, i.e. ‘lower part of the city’. The Sam-bha- 
la-pahi-lam-yig contains a reference to this temple: ‘It was built by Rin-chen-bzan-po (c. 1000 a.p.). The 
Hor (Turks?) burnt it down; but at some later date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, 
it contains the Dharanis.’ Adolf von Schlagintweit (and Captain Rawling) visited it. (The temple in 
Ladakh, built on its model, has not yet been discovered.) But there is in the middle of the old town of 
Leb a temple, called ‘the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery’, which is reported to have been built 
by King Hbum-lde. In its present condition, however, it does not look like a triple temple. The 
mehod-rten called Tehu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro, ‘brilliant good fortune,’ still exists, though in a dilapidated 
condition, about 2 miles up the Leb Valley from the British Joint Commissioner's compound. The 
monastery below the crag resembling an elephant is also still extant at the suburb of Leh called Dgar-ba 
(Skara). It is now called Gla-chen-dgon-pa, ‘Elephant Monastery.’ Dpe-thub, lamasery and village, on the 
River Indus, 5 miles south-west of Leh. The lamas belong to the Dge-ldan-pa order of lamas. ‘The lamasery 
has an incarnated Sku-sog. It is vulgarly called Spi-thug (Survey map: Pittuk). Other lamuseries of the 
Dee-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are Khrig-rtse (Survey map: Tokzay), San-kar (a Leh suburb), Li-kyir, Ri-rdzon, 
and many small ones. N.B.—Although the order primarily refers to the lamas, yet every family or house 
(gron-pa) in the country is affiliated from time immemorial to one or other of the lamaseries, and hence is 
attached to the respective order of lamasas a kind of lay dependency, and worships thesame tutelary deity (12-dam). 

Gzuis-hbum-chen-mo means ‘the great 100,000 Dharanis’. Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa is the Ratna-kiita 
Stira and Lan-kar-gsegs-pa is the Lankdvatdra. Blo-bzai-grags-pa is the spiritual name of the great 
reformer Tsof-kha-pa. The expression dpes-nas probebly means that King Hbum-lde adopted the reformed 
doctrines of Tson-kha-pa. 

Rgya-ma-phyag-rjes-su means ‘for the sake of his reputation with posterity’. German Nuchruhm ! 
Sku-gsun-thuys, ‘body, word, and spirit,’ or in the common parlance lus-2ag-yid, and mystically expressed 
by the formula 6m @ Inim, have each their own special rten, or symbols; skuhi-rten, ‘ the image’; gsu-gi- 
rten, ‘ the scriptures’: thugs-kyi-rten, ‘ the mchod-rten.’ They represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
“ three holies’, dkon-mchog-gsum, i.e. the Buddha, the Law, and the Order of Monks (ef. Sir M. Monier Williams, 


- Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 175). But, just as dkon-mchog-gsum is not without some underlying idea of a Supreme 


Being, ruling over all, there may be some other more obscure and deeper meaning embodied in these symbols. 
Tshe-dpag-med, ‘time without measure,’ ‘eternity,’ an epithet of Gautama Buddha. (It is Amitiyus, or 
Amitabha, F., and the book indicated is the Amitdyur-ndma-dhdrani.) Bhe-da, professional musicians of low 
caste, Muhammadans, of Balti extraction. They, as well as the other low-caste inhabitants of Ladakh, now 
may possess fields and houses. Mon, joiners and carpenters by profession, also of low caste, though not 
quite so low as the Bhe-da. They probably ore remnants of the tribes of aborigines which at one time 
occupied the hill districts of the Himalayas. Though Buddhists, the zamindars keep apart from them, and 
any zamindar who would marry a Mon maiden would by doing so lose his caste. Ti-shi, another low caste, 
shoemakers by profession. They also are Buddhists. ° 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


The biography of the famous reformer Tson-kbo-pa is found in G. Huth's Hyigs-med-nam-mkhah 
(vol. ii, pp. 176 sqq.). I do not believe that any of Tson-kha-pa’s writings have as yet heen translated. 
Inscriptions of the times of the reformation are found in the desert between Poo (Spu) and Spyi-ti, and a single 
specimen at Kha-la-rtse (see my article, ‘ Historische Dokumente von Khalatse,’ ZDMG., vol. Ixi). Rock-carvings 
representing the reformer are found on the rock below the Dpe-thob (Spitbug) monastery. For King Hbum-lde’s 
rock-edict at Mul-bhe see my article in the Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, p. 72. For the invasion of Zainu's- abidin of 
Kashmir, which probably tock place during the reign of this king, see my article, ‘References to the Bhottas 
in the Rajatarangini,’ Ind. Ant. 1908, pp. 181-92. Schlagintweit’s spelling Glahi-rgyal-po is probably 
a mistake, Glebi-rgyal-po, ‘ King of Leh,’ being intended. At the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery we find a 
picture representing this king together with his wife and his son Blo-gros. From the inscription we infer that 
in old age he became a lama and made over the kingdom to his son. 


His son was Blo-gros-mchog-ldan (c, 1440-70 a.p.). In the time of this king were 
brought from Gu-ge 18 coats of mail, the most excellent of their number being 
the Dmu-khrab-zil-pa (the ‘resplendent devil-coat-of-mail’), the Ma-mohi-mun-sgribs 
(‘devil-darkness’), the Khrab-chun-dkah-ru (the ‘little coat-of-mail Heavy-weight’ ?), 
and the Lha-khrab-dkar-po (the ‘white Deva-coat-of-mail'); 18 swords, amongst 
them being the Nam-mkhah-khrag-ldag (the ‘licking-blood off the sky’), the Hbron- 
rtse-rins (the ‘wild yak, long point’), and the Glog-dmar-me-gsod (the ‘killer of 
the red lightning-flame’); 15 knives, whereof the best were the Ddud-gri-nag-po 
(the ‘black devil-knife’) and the Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad (the ‘knife of eight marks’, 
seals?); 15 turquoises. the best of these were the Lha-gyu-hod-ldan (the ‘luminous 
deva-turquoise’) and the Lha-gyu-dkar-po (the ‘white deva-turquoise’); 20 saddles, 
amongst them the Sga-ma-ji-khri-stens (the ‘raised glory-throne (?) saddle’) and the 
Bkra-sis-hod-ldan (the ‘good fortune, light-emitting’). [Also] ponies, viz. 50 grey 
ones, 50 “isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald; also 20 young yak-cows, and 20 light-brown 
yak-bulls, besides sheep, ete., in short, tribute, revenue, and presents in vast quantities. 
Having conquered Miah-ris-skor-gsum, [the state] grew much in extent and flourished. 


NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 


Names given to weapons, etc., are very common in Tibetan literature. They present & serious oe 
reading, e.g. the Gesar epic. Schlagintweit also, in this passage, failed to recognize the fact ae c ie y 
consists of proper names. Coats of mail, in Ladakh usually were either chain armour or made 0 ee 0 
metal. At Phyi-dban (Survey map: Phayang) lamasery a collection of such armour is still shown to visitors. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Probably during the reign of this king the expedition of the Rashi king ee to Bes 
(See my article,"’ References to the Bhottas in the Rajntarangini, ids Ant., ae Ke . 
) This king is also mentioned in the Te rikh-i-Rashidi (Trans., pp. 418-19, : s 
probably his descendants are called by his name. There his name is spelt Lata- 
t portrait of this king is found in the ee eo ae 

ipti ictur i -cros. Before becoming king he was a lama. As regarus 
: i es Oe ail nega the side of the Kashmiris and assisted then: in their 
er se Ones The booty indicated above may have nner i occasion. The Pees of 
Pu-rig seems likewise to have joined the Kashmir army (see inscription No. ; 


place. 
Srivara, i, 71 and 82. 
still living in 1532 A.D. : 
jugh-dan. As mentioned above, 
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VII. The Early Kings of the Second West Tibetan Dynasty 
(4 MS.) Lha-chen-Grags-pa-hbum (c. 1400-40 a.p.) had ruled over Rab-brtan- 
lha-rtse, Gte-ya (Z MS. : Te-ba), ete. He built the royal city of Gtin-sgan. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 
Rab-brtan-lha-rtse is the proper name of the palace of Basgo (Survey map: Bazgo), now in ruins. 
Gte-yo is situated near Sfiur-la (Siun-la; Survey map: Snurla), but off the main valley to the north 
(Survey map: Teah). Gtin-sgan is situated close to Gte-ya (Survey map: Temesgam). It is, according to 
our ideas, a village. It is one of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 
A seal attributed to this king is still in the possession of the ex-kings of Ladakh. The impression of the seal 
which I was able to see was too indistinct to allow of any deciphering. It contains Sanskrit formulas in 
Laitsha characters, but not aroyal name. The king is mentioned in a votive inscription from Bde-skyid, Nub-ra. 


His son was Lha-chen-Bha-ra (c. 1440-70 a.p.). 


NOTES 
Nothing known beyond the name. 


His son was Lha-chen-Bha-gan (c. 1470-1500 a.p.). This king being very fond 
of fighting. he and the people of Sel (L MS.: Ses), having formed an alliance, deposed 
and subjected the sons of the King of Sle (Leh, Gle), Grags-hbum-lde, [viz.] Blo-gros- 
mcehog-ldan, Drui-pa-’A-li, and Slab-bstan-dar-rgyas (1 MS. : Slab-bstan). 


NOTES 

Sel, vulg. Se (Survey map: Shay), village 10 miles 8.S.E. of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
It bas a palace of the Ladakh raja (cf. B MS.). To this note by Dr. K. Marx let me add that the spelling 
Ses-pa would suggest the translation ‘the wise men’, as Schlagintweit actually took it. But, as Dr. K. Marx 
received his information from lama Bkra-sis-btsan-bphel, who was an authority on the history of Ladakh, 
I believe that his version, founded on the spelling of A MS., ought to be accepted. Sel is apparently the 
Saya-desa of Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini, v. 1107; ef. Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, p. 460 n. It is probably the ancient 
capital of the country, and it is the town where the heir apparent must be born, This village contains 
a Sunni mosque, asserted to be more ancient than any of the mosques at Leh. It was probably erected by 
the Kashmir kings of the time. 

During this reign, according to Srivara’s Rdjataraigini (iii, 82, 396, 440-4), the invasion of the 
Kashmir king Hasan-Khan probably took place. It ended in the defeat of the Kashmiris. (See my article, 
“References to the Bhottas in the Rajatarangini,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp- 181-92.) It appears strange that the 
second of Grags-pa-hbum-Ide’s sons had the half Muhammadan name Drun-pa-’A-li. Perhaps King Hbum-lde 
was compelled by Zainu'l-‘abidin to marry a Muhammadan lady. 

Bha-gan (Skt. Bhagavan) is the founder of the second West Tibetan or Rnam-rgyal dynasty. He called 
his two sons Rnam-rgyal (LZ MS.: Gnam-rgyal), or ‘ perfect victors’, and the word Rnam-rgyal, combined 
with other names, is found in the names of all his descendants. Being the founder of the Rnam-rgyal 
dynasty, he possibly accepted the name Lha-chen-Kun-dgab-rnam-rgyal, which is found in the Daru 
inscription. The latter contains also the name of his minister Phyag-rdor, and the name of the same 
minister occurs also in inscriptions (Nos. 152, 179, 180, 205) of his son Bkra-éis-rnam-rgyal. ‘This minister 
seems to have done service under two kings. 

A certain Baghan is mentioned, as a Chui (Jo) of the provinces of Tibet, in the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi 
(Trans., p. 463). Bha-gan was possibly still alive in 1532 a.p. 


His sons were Lha-chen-Lha-dbai-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1500- 
32 a.D.), these two. Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal had great bodily strength and dexterity. 
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But Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, the younger, being very crafty, caused the elder brother's eyes 
bo be plucked out. Still, for the continuance of his nee he stationed him, together 
with his wife, at Lins-sied. To him were born three sons : Lha-chen-'she-dhait-rnam- 
rgyal, Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po, and Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal. These three sons grew 
very tall in stature. 

They grew taller within a month 

Than others grow in a year: 

They grew taller within a day 

Than others grow within a month, 


In his time the king Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal reigned. This king conquered [all the 
country] from Pu-rig upwards, and from Gro-sod downwards hither. He brought 
[home] herds of ponies in inconceivable numbers. He built the castle Slel-rnam-rgyal- 
rtse-mo, and founded the hamlet of Chu-bhi (Z MS.: Chu-bi). He fought against 
an invading force of Turks (Hor), and killed many Turks. On the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo 
hill he erected the * House of the Lords’ (Mgon-khan) and laid the corpses of the Turks 
under the feet of [the images of] the [four] Lords. (B MS.) Again, by building the 
* House of the Lords’, he obtained power over the demon that turns back hostile armies. 
(4 MS.) He invited from Hbri-khun (4 MS.: Hbri-gui) the ‘ Real Buddha’, whose 
name was Chos-rje-ldan-ma, and then built the lamasery called Sgan-sion-bkra-sis-chos- 
rdzon. He made the rule regarding the number of children that were to be sent 
by every village to become lamas, and introduced the doctrine of the Bsgrub-rgyud. 
On the spot where the lamasery is seen [for the first time] he suspended a long prayer- 
flag. Whosoever. whether thief or liar. in short, anyone guilty of offence against the 
king’s palace or life, if he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, 
he presented to the Hbri-khun (Z MS.: Hbri-gun), Sa-skya, Dge-ldan, Lha-sa, and 
Bsam-yas [lamaseries] cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, [tea for] tea-generals. 
all an hundredfold, ete. He also caused a Bhah-Agyur and Bstan-hgyur to be copied, 
besides many other books, and erected many mchod-rtens. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Lins-sied, Lin-sed (Survey map: Linshot) in Zats-dkar, four marches south of Khalatse. Pu-rig, 
district crossed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-le to the Photo-le. Capitals: Kargil and Kartse. 
The inhabitants are partly Buddhist, partly Shiah Muhammedans. They are @ race distinct from either 
Baltis or Ladakhis. ‘hey wear an upper garment of 2 dark-brown colour, by which they may be distinguished 
from Ladakhis, and a small round skull-cap. ‘The long locks of hair on the temples, in fashion with Baltis, 
are not seen with Pu-rig men. They all but monopolize the carrying trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, 
ponies—though not a very good breed—being their chief wealth. Gro-god, name of a district about the 
twenty-fifth stage from ‘Leh to Lha-se between Maryum-la and [the river] Cha-chu-sangpo. The 
palace built by Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal occupies the very summit of the precipitous rock (Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo) 
at the foot of which the city of Leh is built. ‘The ‘Leh palace’ (built by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, see later) 
is at a lower level. At present only some religious buildings remain, the fort itself being in ruins. Chu-bhi: 
about a dozen houses at the foot of the western declivity of the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo [hill’. Mgon-khat: the 
temple and images still remain (information from Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel). Hbri-khun, a Tibetan lamasery. 


. ‘ , 7 : a AR ties > - 
It gives its name to a special order of lamas of the ‘red’ persuasion. Sgan-sion bkra-sis-chos-rdzon is the 


proper name of the lamasery at Phyi-dban, 8 miles west of Leh, yulgarly called Sgai-sion-dgon-pa. As has 


p. 


38. 
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already been mentioned, it contains o collection of ancient armour. Sa-skya, Tibetan lamasery of “red ' 
lamas. It gives its name to the Sa-skya-pa order. This order is represented in Ladakh by the Mah-spro 
lamasery (south of the Indus, near He-mi). Dge-ldan (Dgah-ldan), Lha-sa, and Bsam-yas are lamaseries 
belonging to the ‘yellow’ persuasion. 

Regarding bisun-gral, ‘tax order of children to be made lamas.’ Under the old régime every family 
of more than one or two male children had to give up one—not the eldest, however—to be made lama. 
At present, of course, this tax is no longer compulsory, and hence the grent falling off in the number of lamas. 
The lamu child, Btsun-chun, stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red garment and the red 
or yellow cap from the first. Then he goes to a lamasery, or is apprenticed to a Jama, in order to receive his 
primary education, until he reaches his 14th or 15th year, being all this time called Btsun-chun. 
Then he goes to Lha-sa, where his studies receive the finishing touch. After a sojourn there of one or two 
years, or longer—now under the name of Dge-tshul (updsaka)—on passing an examination, conducted by the 
head lama of the respective lamaseries, he is baptized, and thereby made a Dge-slon (Bhikshu). Then he 
usually returns to his own country, in order to perform there the functions of a village priest, or to enter one 
of the lamaseries, where special duties await him. N.B.—There is a prevalent error regarding the dress of 
lainas, which is propagated even by Sir Monier Williams (Buddhism, ed. 2, pp. 268 and 278), viz. that the 
dress of Jamas of the ‘red’ persuasion is red, that of the ‘ yellow’ persuasion yellow. Thisis not so. The dress 
of both the ‘red’ and ‘ yellow’ lamas is red (with the exception of one special order of Jamas belonging to the 
Dge-ldan-pa, who, to my knowledge, exist only in Zais-dkar, whose dress also is yellow); but lamas of the 
‘red’ persuasion also wear red caps and red scarfs round their waist, whilst in the case of the ‘ yellow’ lamas 
these, and these only, are yellow. The Bsgrub-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on Esoteric Doctrine’. Gold-water, i.e. 
gold, finely divided by long trituration, suspended in water, extensively used for gold-washing the images. 
Regarding the sentence which occurs only in B MS., I am not quite confident as to the correctness of 
my translation; but if méthah dmag means ‘the hostile army’, and not the army of the country 
‘operating at the frontier’, I think the sentence could not be rendered differently. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Lins-sied. I visited the place and found the palace of the kings of Leh in ruins. I could not trace any 
more traditions regarding the blind king Lha-dban, who had once resided there. Pu-rig, often spelt Bu-rig. 
Bu-rig is probably the original form. Pu-rig is the outcome of an attempt of many people at pronouncing the 
name Bu-rig after the fashion of Lha-sa. Thus, the personal name Bu-khrid was also converted to Pu-kbrid. 
Many Ladakhis who have been to Lha-sa do their best to introduce the eastern pronunciation of ‘Tibetan into 
Ladakh. Bu-rig means ‘clever boys’, probably because the Dards, the ancient inhebitants of the country, 
were superior to the Ladakhis in general culture. The Dard language is still spoken between Kargil and the 
Zoji Pass. The district consisted of two principalities, one with the capital of Cig-tan, the other with 
Dkar-rtse as its capital. 

An inscription mentioning Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal was found at Gtin-mo-sgai; see my Collection of 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 88. An inscription and a portrait of Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal exist in the Mgon-khanh 
temple at Leh. I visited this temple, and found the figures of the four lords artistically carved in wood. 
The principal figure represented Rnam-thos-sras (Vaigravaya). Another inscription of Bkra-éis is found in 
the Gsum-rtsag temple at Alci, which he renovated. DLadakht Songs, No. v, refers to this renovation. The 
pedestal of his flagstaff is still in existence at Phyi-dban. I om inclined to believe that he erected the 
flagstaff because he wished to appease his own conscience. He himself had committed a crimen lease 
majestatis. By embracing the flagstaff himself he hoped to get rid of the crime. He was apparently a great 
politician. When the Turkomans invaded his country, he instigated them to fight all his disobedient chiefs 
one after another (ef. the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi, p. 422); but possibly he was killed by the Turkomans in 
1582 a.p. There is in the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi (p. 422) a Balti or Nub-ra chief of those times called Bahram. 
He is probably the Bhag-ram-Mir of the Nub-ra inscription (No. 41 of my collection). The Turkomans call Bkra- 
sis-rnam-rgyal Tashi-kun, which corresponds to Bkra-éis-mgon. It is remarkable that the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi 
(pp. 428, 460), after having told of Tashi-kun’s death, goes on to speak of him as if he had never died. 
I believe that the Turkomans, when once they had grasped the name of a Tibetan chief, did not let it go again, 
but called his successor by the same name. This would also explain why they speak of Blo-gros-mchog-ldan 
as still living in 1582 a.p. It was his successor, whom they called by the same name. 
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Then the incarnate king Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal (c. 1532-60 a.p.) was invited to 
assume the royal functions. (soing to war. while yet quite a young man he conquered 
all the country] from Nam-rins in the east (LZ MS. : in the north) downwards hither, 
(viz.) Blo-bo, Pwhrans, Gu-ge, ete.: to the south, Hdzum-lan and Nun-ti. both - 
in the west as far as Si-dkar and Kha-dkar ( MS. : Khab-gar). He also said that 
he would make war against. the Turkomans (Hor) north (of Ladakh}: but the people 
of Nub-ra petitioned him. and he desisted. He brought the chiefs of all these [districts]. 
(S MS.), having spoken to them in a friendly manner, (A MS.) [with him] as hostages, 
and placed his own representatives in [their] castles. All Mar-yul grew much. in extent 
and flourished. Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zo of gold, 
(S MS.) silver, 100 three years’ sheep, and one horse. (A MS.) Ru-thogs had to pay 
260 20 of gold in addition to 100 three-year-old sheep, one riding horse, ten tanned 
skin bags, and [the proceeds from the royal domains] of Hkhar-bo-ldon and Zin-dar- 
chen-dar-chun ; [indeed], from all sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable 
quantities. The king came to consider : ‘My ancestors have, on the pattern of Lha-sa 
and Mtho-glin of Gu-ge, placed the bones of the Buddha-Elephant on the Rtse-mo ; 
but, as the people do not go there on pilgrimage, or in order to worship. or to offer up 
sacrifices, or perform circumambulations, I will, instead, (S MS.) for the benefit of the 
creatures, (A MS.) build a monastery and establish the doctrine of Buddha on a basis 
similar to what it had under my ancestor Ral-pa-can.’ But, as his work on earth was 
finished, he went to heaven. 





NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 


Nam-riis, on the road from Lha-sa to Ladekh, twenty-one marches from this side of Lha-sa. Hdzum- 
lan, not known. May be identical with Jumla in Nepal. Si-dkar (Shigar), a large village (and principality) 
in Baltistan. Kha-dkar (Khaskar, @ preceding & in Ladakh being frequently pronounced like s). There certainly 
is a Kashkor (Chitral) further west, but it is very improbable that the Ladakh Empire should ever have 
extended so far. ‘Trade with Chinese Turkestan is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. It is in Nub-ra 
that all the caravans going to or coming from Yarkand obtain their supplies for man and beast. Consequently 
most grown-up people in Nub-ra know the Turki language fairly well. Hkhar-ho-ldoh and Zih-dar-chen-dar- 
chun are said to be the names of two estates near Ru-thogs? (Let me note that on Montgomerie’s map of 
the Western Himalayas there is marked a place Darchan a little north-east of the Manasarowar Lake.—F.) 
he Rtse-mo is the Rnaw-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 

Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal is supposed to have been an incarnation of Phyag-na-rdo-rje (Vajrapani). 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his births, figures as an elephant. His bones are supposed to be the relics 
referred to in this passage. They were destroyed by the Baltis during the time of Hjam-dbyobs-rnam-reyal. 
(Communication by Bkra-sis-bstan-bphel.) Raol-pa-can is the name of one of the ancient kings of Tibet 


(see ante). 
Gte-pa, 
pronunciation also ste-pa). 


“ hostages ' (according to Jiischke, Dict. ; the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing ste-pa ; 
One 2o of gold is stated to weigh + tola, equivalent to almost 3 grammes. 
Its value in silver is said to be equivalent to from 15 to 18 rupees. This would correspond to the British 
One 20 of gold is the price charged, e.g., for large printed volumes like the Mdo-maz, which may be 
Sems-can-gyi-las, ‘his work on earth.’ It would be 
their efforts being exhausted’, as 
d'9—F. W. Ti]. 
Pp 


guinea. 
had at Leh lamasery, printed to order for this price. 
fur-fetched to explain this by ‘the work (karma) of a prior existence in 
suggested by Schlagintweit {‘ the merits of living creatures (i-e- his people) were exhauste 


p. 39. 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


It is not at all improbable that Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal's empire extended to Kashgar (Chitral). As 
we know from the Balti ecbronicles (see Ahmad Shah’s account), the Balti kings actually held Chitral. 
Dr. A. Neve, of Srinagar, tells me that he was shown at Chitral a chenar-tree which, according to local 
tradition, had been planted by a Balti king. When the Ladakhi king beat the Daltis, he gained power, of 
course, over all their possessions. Tshe-dbat-rnam-rgyal built the Byams-pa monastery at Bab-sgo, where 
there is a portrait of him, together with those of his two brothers. His conquest of Kula (Lahul) is 
contirmed by the chronicles of Ko-lon (Labul). For a song of old Bum-bha, his minister, see Ind. Ant., 1909, 
pp. 57-68, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs,’ No. vi. Rock-inscriptions referring to constructions of ronds by 
this king are found under Nos. 44 and 77 of my collection. 


Upon this all the vassal princes in one place after another lifted up their heads. 
Hjam-dbyans-rmani-rgyal reigned (ce. 1560-90 a.p.). In the time of this king two chiefs 
in Pu-rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to the assistance of one of 
them. Tshe-rii-malig. But the time had now come when the period of darkness should 
supervene, the period when royal supremacy should well-nigh be destroyed. The army 
of “A-li-Mir, Duke of Nan-gon (C MS. : of Skar-rdo), broke forth. They met, and by 
dint of stratagem, [ever] putting off [fighting] from one day to the next, [he succeeded 
in holding them on] until all the passes and valleys were blocked with snow, and the 
king with his army, wherever they went, were compelled to surrender. All Ladakh 
was [soon] overrun by Sbal-tis, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw some 
into the water, destroyed all the monasteries, whereupon they again returned to their own 
country. After this it pleased ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han (Khan) to give his daughter, Rgyal- 
Kha-thun (Z MS.: Regyal-Ka-thun) by name, who was an incarnation of the white 
Serol-ma (Tara), to Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal to be his wife. 

(6 MS.) After he had sojourned there for no long while, 
[It happened that] ’A-li-Mir had a dream. 

| He dreamt] he saw, emerging from the river below his castle, a Jion, which sprang 
and disappeared in [the body of] Rgyal-Kha-thun. It was at the identical time that 
Regyal-Kha-thun conceived. Now, after ’A-li-Mir had prepared a feast for all the 
soldiers, and Rgyal-Kha-thun had put on all her jewels, he invited Hjam-dbyans-rnam- 
rgyaJ to mount the throne, and then said : 

Yesterday in a dream 

I saw a lion [emerging] from the river in front (of the castle]; 

And, jumping at Rgyal-Kha-thun, he disappeared into her body. 

At the same time also 

That girl conceived. 

Now it is certain that she will give birth to a male child, 

Whose name ye shall call Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal ! 
Having said this, he gave [the king] leave with the army of Ladakh to return home 
and to resume his royal functions. (4 MS.) To him were born two sons: Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal and Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, these two. At that time Hjam-dbyais-rnam-rgyal 
bethought himself: ‘In the first instance I went with my army to the assistance of 
Tshe-rin-malig of Pu-rig ; the consequence was that all Ladakh was laid waste. Now 
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I will employ an : . 
oa e V 2 means that may serve towards the propagation of the religion of 

uddha and ma sprea oe . ; : : 

3 oe it spread. But, as the religion of Buddha is entirely dependent 

upon the peo s f i ; 2, : ; . i 

I : : aS Op its propagation, I must, on my part. relieve them from all taxation. 
anc ye ect t vem like ay own children ! Having thus resolved, he equalized rich and 
poor ' iree times. This king united under his sway [all the country | from Pu-rig 
ee s. and from Bran-rtse downwards. Tshe-rit-rgyal-mo, the daughter of Hjig- 
rten-d ai-phyug, whom he had married before he took Rgyal-Kha-thun. also bore him 
two sons, Nag-dban-rnam-rgyal and Bstan-hdzin-ruam-rgyal. These two sons were 
sent to Dbus-Gtsa (Central Tibet) in order to [lay down] before the precious Jo-bo 
(Buddha) gold-water and cushions. At Hbras-spuns and Ra-lun gold. silver, pearls, 
coral-beads, amber. trident-banners, [tea for] tea-generals, all in numbers of one hundred. 
At De-rnams long prayer-flags, and also messengers to invite the Hbrug-pa 
incarnation [to Ladakh]. For the sake of his reputation during his lifetime (?) he 
caused a copy of the [B]rgya-[1]tog-gser-gsum, the Dkar( Bkah)-rgyud-gser-hphrei, and 
other [books] to be written in gold, silver, and copper. For the sake of posthumous fame 
he would have very much liked to rebuild and present anew whatever had been destroyed 
by the Sbal-tis, but. his life being short, he went to heaven [without having been able to 
accomplish his purpose]. 

NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 

Nan-gon, ‘ central and upper (districts},’ viz. of Baltiston. Brat-rtse (Survey map: ‘Tankse), well-known 
village east of Leh, on the road to the Pan-kon Lake and Byai-chen-mo. ‘The limits given here include 
less territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. Hbras-sputis, a Dge-ldan-pu 
lamasery in Central Tibet. Ra-Iun, also written Smra-lud, and once Hbrug-ra-lui, an important lamasery of 
the Hbrug-pa order, near Lha-sa. De-rnams, a lamasery (Dge-Idan-pa), two or three days’ journey west 
of Lha-sa. 

Jo-bo: I am informed there are really three images called by this name; two of them, the best known of 
all, are the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che and Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), both in the Jo-khan at Lha-sa, one 
on a Jower, the other on an upper platform. The third, Jo-bo-Sikya-muni, is the one at Ra-mo-che. The 
Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje was brought by the queen Khri-btsun from Nepal (see above, p. 93, n. 1); the Jo-bo- 
Sakya-muni, on the other hand, by the queen Koii-jo from China (see above). Where the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che came 
from I do not know.’ Cab-dar, not Cob-dar, a long tuft of silk threads, suspended from a trident (kha-tam-kha 
or rfse-ysum) and supported on a pole. It may be carried about or placed on the roof of lamaseries and 
palaces, The Hbrug-pa incarnation is probably an incarnation of Dpal-Ye-ses-mgon-po, the tutelary deity of 
the Hbrug-pas. Brgya-rtog-gser-qsum is a religious trilogy, consisting of the Brgya-ston, the Rtog-gzuris, and the 
Gser-hod. Frequently the last-named title is applied to the whole. (A copy of the Gser-hod-dam-pa, written 
throughout in the ancient Tibetan orthography, was recently discovered at Kyelang. It was bought by the 
Archeological Department.—F.) Kar[Bkah]-rgyud-gser-hphren: Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel, late head lama of the 
Stag-sna lamasery in Ladakh, and probably the most learned lama in the country, informed me that this 
is n kind of clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of the chief lamas of bis own order, the 
Bkah-rgyud-pa, from its very commencement. The Bkah-rgyud-pa, who are supposed to derive their name 
from this genealogy, are a subdivision of the Hbrug-pa order. (Let me add that in No. 128 of my collection 
of inscriptions the names of the ‘church-fathers’ of the Bkah-rgyud-pa order are given as follows: (1) Rdo-rje- 
hehait, (2) Ti-li (Te-lo-pa), (8) Na-ro, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la, (6) Rgam-po, (7) Thar-sub-pa, (8) Gnas-phug-pa, 
(9) Dpal-ldan-hbrug-pa. The images of several, if not all, of them may be seen at He Lemay ort 
monastery.—I".) Although polygamy is not common with Ladakhis—polyandry being more in vogue— 
yet no one objects if a man, in case his first wife has no children, takes a second wife. The first wife is then 
: 201), it was brought by Sroit-btsan-sgam-po’s wife Koti-jo from 


' According to Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa (p. 
Chinn; ef. also Landon’s Lhasa, vol. ii, p. 310.—F. W. T.) 
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called chan-chen. (leam-chen 9—F.), the second wife chan-chung (leam-chun2—F.) : chan-ma is said to be 
“a woman who prepares food’; the spelling of the word is uncertain. , 
Zag-ci-hgro, “what day do you think [we shall fight]?’; Agro, ‘it is likely’ (Jischke, Dict). Yal, 
‘succumbed, lost, waned.’ 2gya-mar, the same as Rgya-mar-phyay-rjes-sit. 
NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


The two chiefs of Pu-rig who did not agree were the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse and the Pu-rig Sultan of 
Cig-tan. Both had recently embraced Muhammadanism. For a song on Hjum-dbyans-rnam-rgyal’s alliance 
with Tshe-riti-malig of Cig-tan see my article ‘Ten Ancient Iistorical Songs’, No. viii, Dud. -lnl., 1909, pp: 57-6. 
In this song the Ladakhi king is called Mdzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal (Carnmant). Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po seems to 
have reigned for a short time before Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal ascended to the throne (see the Mdo-mkhar 
inseription, No. 108 of my collection). For an inscription referring to Hjam-dbyans-mam-rgyal’s marriage to 
a Sbal-ti princess seo my article ‘Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe’, Jvc. Ant., vol. xxxv, pp. 79-80. lor Ali-Mir- 
Sher-Khiin's position in Sbal-ti history see my remarks on song No. y of my collection, ‘Ten Ancient Historical 
Songs, Ind. Ant., 1909. The word mésho, ‘lake,’ which is found in the ‘Song of Ali-Mir’, refers to the Indus. The 
broadest part of the Indus at Skar-rdo is called Rgya-mtsho, ‘ocean’ (see Vigne's Travels, vol. ii, p. 268, Gemtsuh). 

Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal and his wife (Kha-tun) are mentioned in a votive inscription at Cttii-seun (No. 208). 


His son was the king of faith, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal (c. 1590-1635 a.v.). From his 
childhood he was very strong, and in wrestling, running, Jumping, shooting with [bow 
and] arrow, as well as inatchlock, and riding—in every kind of sport—he was to be 
compared with Don-grub (Siddhartha), the son of Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana), of olden time. 
The king. vet a youth, made war against the back-steppes of Gu-ge. Even so far as 
from the northern slope of Ti-se (Kailasa) he carried away ponies. yaks, goats, and 
sheep, and filled the land with them. Some time later he made war against the central 
provinces of Gu-ge also. Sa-wan (a kind of game?) and Za-ye (L MS.: Za-yas’) 
he allowed to be killed, and he made all La-dvags to be full of yaks and sheep. He 
married the princess (owner) of Ru-sod, Bskal-bzai-sgrol-ma, and made her queen. 
He invited the King of Siddhas (giub-thob), called Stag-tshan-ras-chen, [to Ladakh |. 
This Buddha, who had obtained the rainbow-body, had visited India (Z MS. : India and 
China), O-rgyan (Udyana), Kha-che (Kashmir), etc., and had seen all the eighty Siddhas 
face to face. In fulfilment of his father’s intention he erected at Bab-sgo an [image of] 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), made of copper and gilt, in size [as he will be] in his 8th year. 
and adorned with all kinds of precious stones ; (C MS.) he offered up turquoise and coral 
jewellery and other things. (4d MS.) He introduced the great deities of all India, east 
and west. He appointed for the duration of the [present] Kalpa tive lamas to be in 
perpetual attendance, and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both 
day and night. He set up sashes made of the most wonderful Chinese silks, [and also] 
umbrellas, long prayer-flags, ete. Again, in fulfilment of his mother’s intention, he sent, 
to be laid down at the feet of the incarnation of Hphags-pa-rab-hbyor (Subhiti), the 
Pan-chen, Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan [a.p. 1569-1662], golden earrings. silver earrings. ainber 
| pieces of ] the size of apples 108, smaller ones 108, coral beads of the size of fowls’ eggs 108. 
pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108, and smaller ones a great many. (BMS.) At... 
Lha-sa, Khra-hbrug, Bsam-yas, and other [monasteries], he offered up sacrifices. 
everywhere one thousand. To the Dge-[ldan], Hbras-[spuns], Se-r[a], Hbrug-Ra-lun, 
Sa-skya. and all the other lamaseries both great and small, he made presents of [tea 
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for] the tea-generals, and other things, all numbering one hundred. in plenty. (C MS.) 
At Wam-le, Rgod-yul, Kha-nag, Gtsan-dmar, Skyu-dmar-nan, Me-ru, Dar-rtse, he gave 
the entire population [to the monasteries]; and, besides, in Upper and Lower Ladakh 
and throughout his dominions, he gave estates as sites for religious purposes for the 
duration of the present Kalpa. (4 MS.) To the Siddha Stag-tshan-ras-chen. the same 
[as mentioned before], he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himself, 
estates as well as sites in plenty for religious buildings ; and Stag-tshan-ras-chen, during 
the reigns of both the father Sei-ge-rnam-rgyal and the son Bde-ldan-rnain-rgyal. the 
father then being in the decline, and the son in the prime of his life, satisfactorily 
completed (S MS.) innumerable monasteries, of which the chief were these three, the 
Byan-chub-bsam-glin monastery of He-mi, the Theg-mchog monastery of Lee-bde. and 
the Bde-chen monastery of Wam-le, (4 MS.) also the Bkra-sis-sgan monastery and 
others. Thus the law of Buddha made progress and flourished. (C MS.) To the 
great Siddha, Stag-tshan-ras-chen, the supreme, he presented 100 ponies, 100 yaks, 
100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 silvers (Ladakhi rupees), 100 zo of gold, 
3.000 loads of grain, one string of pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of 
turquoises, 25 matchlocks, 25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats-of-mail, 25 pieces of silk, 
10 pieces of brocade,. 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern, 25 pieces 
of broad gauze for ‘scarfs of blessing’, and other presents inconceivable. Then 
he reared the Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar (palace) of nine stories, and completed it 
within about three years. His own private utensils for religious worship were 
all made of gold and silver, and very numerous. He also caused a Bhah-hgyur to be 
copied in gold, silver, and copper, and, besides, many other [religious] volumes and 
books. (S MS.) Then also, he built a sku-gdui (kind of stipa), six stories high, 
furnished with copper and gilt prayer-wheels. At Leh he erected three man-than 
(Mendong, mani walls), and in Zans-mkhar one, with altogether 100 millions of manz stones. 
As a scent-offering he erected the images of the golden chain of the Dkar(Bkah)-rgyud 
lamas, and the great Thub-[pa] (Buddha) at Sel (Seh). [Thus] he caused the precious 
teaching of Buddha to rise like the sun over all men. (B MS.) All his dominions 
lived according to the rule of the ten virtues, and thus the whole earth was filled 
with the saying: ‘In the whole world is there a king like Sen-ge or a lama like 
Stag ; the priest and the donor ; sun and moon, a pair ye After this, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
bethought himself: [My] uncle Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal ruled indeed as far as Nam-rins 
in the north-east ; but he did not live long, and during the reign of [my] father Hjam- 
dbyans-rnam-rgyal all the vassal princes again rose. So he again went to war tend 
came] as far as Nam-rins in the north. At Si-ri-dkar-mo he stopped 108 he was 
routed at Si-ri-dkar-mo). Upon this there arrived an ambassador from T ibet. and it 
was agreed that the frontier should remain as before. and that his dominions should 
include all the country up to Dbu[s]-Gtsan. On his return journey he died at Wam-le. 
(L MS.) Further, [this king] made many sinall offerings and gave many hundreds 
of loads of saffron, different kinds (?) of linen, and tutts of silk threads. As a ee! 
df te-ward’ (he presented ] the Ston-phrag-brgya-pa, the Mdo-sde-Bskal-bzai-po, on five 
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occasions copies of the five divisions of the Byams-chos, and on two occasions copies of 
the Brgya-[r]tog-gser-gsum. He caused the biography of Stag-tshans-ras-chen and the 
Mgur-hbum to be copied in gold, silver, and copper. He caused many hundred million 
of mani formulas to be recited. and for them offered many sacrifices of a hundred or 
a thousand each. Besides he built the Stag-sna (and other monasteries], although in 
reality he did not build them, but they came into existence by a miracle. He intro- 
duced the teaching of the Bsgrub-rgyud. During the time of this king, ’Adam-mkhan, 
the king of Sbal-ti, having brought in the army of Pad-cha-Sa-hjan, they fought many 
battles at Mkhar-bu. and, many Hor (Mughal soldiers) being killed, a complete victory 
was gained over the enemy. An army being sent against Gu-ge, its chief and owner 
was deposed, and Rtsa-bran of Gu-ge, as well as [the] Los-lon (the really blind one), 
were seized. The ‘An-pa (chief?) of Ru-thog was also deposed, and Ru-thog was seized. 
[Then] war was made against Dbus-Gtsan. and Si-ri as well as Kyar-Kyar were made 
tributary. The King of Dbus-Gtsan, Sde-pa-gtsan-pa, presented many mule-loads of 
gold, silver, and tea; and after [Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal] had paid his respects (’) he went 
home together with the army of Ladakh. He also brought Lho-mo-sdan into his 
power. He reigned from Bu-ran. Gu-ge, Zans-dkar, Spyi-ti. and Bu-rig, as far as the 
Mar-yum pass in the east. Ru-thog and the districts as far as the gold-mines were 
brought under his sway, and La-dvags spread and flourished. 


NOTES BY DR. Kk. MARX 


Ru-Sod, an upland district (about 15,000 feet elevation) between Ladakh and Lahul and Spiti, usually 
called Rupshu (Drew) or Rukshu (Survey map). The present ‘queen’ of Ladakh is also a Rupshu_ princess. 
Bab-sgo, village on the River Indus, about 18 miles west of Leh (Survey map: Bazgo). The temple and 
image (the so-called Se-ljan monastery) still remain, whilst the palace is in ruins. The place is well worth 
a visit. Khrag-hbrug is a Dge-ldan-pa lamasery at Lhasa. Bkra-sis-sgan, in Tibet, about two marches from 
the frontier, on the River Indus (map of Turkestan: Tashigong). He-mi, famous lamasery in Ladakh 
(Survey map: Himis), about 18 miles S.S.E. of Leh. The Himis fair in summer is the chief attraction to 
sight-seers in Ladakh. This lamasery is at present still the greatest landowner in Ladakh, and its steward one 
of the most influential persons in the country. The lamas are of the Hbrug-pa order of the ‘red’ persuasion. 
Theg-mchog of Lee-hbre is a sister lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus (vulg. Chemre; Survey map: 
Chimray). Byan-Nam-riis; Northern Nam-riis: the word Byan has probably come to be a compound part 
of the name. Si-ri-dkar-mo, name of a small lamasery on a rock on the right bank of the River Charta- 
Sangpo (map of Turkestan). The difficulty of crossing the river may to some extent account for the defeat of 
the Ladakh army (cf. Koeppen, ii, p. 146, n. 1). Rgod-yul is the name of the Hanle (Wam-le) district 
Kha-nag (Drew's map: Kharnak; Survey map: Khanuk; vulg. Kharnak), a valley in Zans-dkar. Gtsan, 
abridged from Gtsan-kha, oa valley near He-mi. Dmar, abridged from Dmar-rtse-lan (Drew Hi Marchalong ; 
Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the combination Skyu-dmar-nan: Skyn=Skew or Skio (Survey 
map) in the valley of Dmar-kha in Zans-dkar; Dmar stands for Dmar-kha (Drew and Survey: Markhba) ; 
Nan, probably a hamlet in the same valley. Me-ru (Survey map: Miru), on the Rgya River, one march south 
of He-mi. Dar-rtse? (A village called Dar-rtse is found in the upper part of the Bhaga Valley, Labul.—}.) 
The Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar is the palace of Leh, a conspicuous building immediately above the city. (A picture 
is given in Cunningham's Ladak, where there is also another of the Wam-le (Hanle) monastery.) 

Grub-thob, Siddha, according to Sir Monier Williams (Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 586), seems to denote the degree 
next toand below Arhatship. This passage, however, properly refers to Jainism. The word occurs agnin in the 
text four lines further down, where the eighty Grub-thob are mentioned. The only ‘eighty ' referred to anywhere 
in Buddhistic literature are, I believe, the ‘eighty great disciples’, Mahd-sravakas. They, indeed, were not 
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ere a Arhatship during life, but became Arhats ot the moment of their death. 
ae hob, or ‘ tddha, would seem to he ‘a candidate for Arhatship’, one who will obtain Grub-pa, 
i.e. perfection, when he dies, Two characteristics of the (rub-thob, incidentally mentioned here, also prove 
that between him and an arhat designate is very little difference. ‘The first is that he is able to have inter- 
course with the eighty grent disciples ’, i.e. that time to him is of no account. The second is that he has 
obtained the _tainbow-body ' (hjah-lus), i.e. a body which at death vanishes out of sight, not leaving any 
trace behind, just like the rainbow. Compare the seven Khri (thrones) in Chapter IV (ante). This, of course, 
amounts to obtaining Parinirvana. Now, as according to Sir Monier Williams (Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 184), the 
third and highest degree of Arhatship is identical with Supreme Buddhahood, it is no longer difficult to understand 
why Stag-tshan-ras-chen_ should be styled a Sais-rgyas, i.e. a Buddha. Stag-tshan is said to be the author of the 
little book of travel, the Sam-bha-la-pahi-lam-yig, referred to once or tiice in these notes. (Portrait statuettes of 
Stag-tshati may be seen at He-mi and Lee-hbre.—F.) The Rgyal-mtshan isa crinoline-shaped kind of parasol, 
but cylindrieal, not conical, in form, about 3 feet in height by 1 foot in width; it consists of two or three hoops 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. (It is of Indian origin.—F, W. T.) It is 
planted on the roofs of lamaseries and palaces. The Pan-chen-rin-po-che at Bkra-sis-lhun-po is not usually 
supposed to be an incarnation of Subhati; hut, as he may be an incarnation of Amitabha, of Maijusri, of 
Vajrapini, and of Tsoii-kha-pa, there is no reason why he should not be an incarnation of Subhati as well. 
(But see Griinwedel, Mythologie, p. 207, where Subbiti is placed at the head of the hierarchs of Bkra-éis- 
lhun-po.—F. W. T.) 

Tibetan glog (i.e. klog veading)=fire-nrms. As to Sa-wan and Ya-ye (Za-yas) no information was 
available. Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel, however, was confident that mar-jag-la-yton-ba means ‘to kill’. Dgons- 
rdzogs-la really has a much more profound meaning than simply ‘in memory’. I think its primary meaning 
is ‘to complete what may be supposed to have been the intention of the deceased person to do, but 
was left undone’; a secondary meaning would be ‘to perform meritorious works on behalf of a deceased 
person, so as to benefit him or her in the bar-do purgatory’; and thirdly (once in C MS., distinctly so), 
“funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit of the soul.’ The litany used on such occasions is called, in the 
case of the Dge-ldan-pa sect, Sbyan-lam, ‘the way of removing obstacles,’ viz. in the road to a happy rebirth, 
and is usually read for forty-nine days (as Sir Monier Williams gives it, Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 884). Rgya-lha, 
‘ great deities’; I follow in this translation Bkra-sis-bstai-hphel’s explanation : but still some misgivings as to its 
accuracy remain. Hbum-tshar are large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring about 2 inches in diameter, 
on to which are strung, like beads, a large number of very diminutive rings of silver or gold. Sa-phacd, a first 
offering, earnest of land. T'sho-smad, decline of life’; tsho-stod, ‘prime of life.’ ‘The king was like a lion and the 
lama like a tiger’ is an allusion to their proper names: sev-ge=lion, stag = tiger. Mchod-yon, mchod = lama ; 
you =donor, i.e. yon-bdag (ddnapati), present lord. One Ladakh rupee is equal to # rupee British coinage. 
Rkyan-khab=Urdu Kimkhiab, cloth. Men-tse, silk-gauze with dots ; glin-ri, the same without dots. The 
two words combined are men-glix. A-se is a broad variety of this kind of loose gauze. For ‘scarfs of 
blessing’ see Huc & Gabet's memoirs, etc. Lo-io-gsum, compare Jiischke’s Dict., sub voce 70, zla-ba-no-ben 
means ‘the first half of the tenth month’, hence here we probably ought to translate ‘the first half of the 
third year’, Naz-rfan means ‘his own private utensils for religious worsbip “3 
: NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As regards the works of literature mentioned in the above account the following may be said: The 
Bkah-hgyur is, of course, the well-known encyclopedia. The copy in gold, silver, and copper writing 


mentioned above is apparently still existent at Bab-sgo. The Stor-phrag-brgya-pa is ® well-known work of 


Mahayana philosophy, the Satasahasrika. Prajid-padramitad, comprising 100,000 dlokas. Mdo-sde is the 
name of one of the divisions of the Bkah-hgywr, viz. the sttras. (Skal-bzans is the Bhadra-kalpa, the 
beginning of the Mdo.—l. W. T.) Byams-chos is perhaps the abridged title of the work Suane Poe a: 
pahi-chos-brgyad ; but this work has eight, not five, chapters as stated in the text. For Broya-rtog-gser-gsum, 
the well-known trilogy, see notes on Hjam-dbyais-rnam-rgyal. The biography of Stag-tshan-ras-chen has 
not yet been ‘discovered, but will probably soon come to light. The Myur-hbum are the well-known 100,000 


songs of Mi-In-ras-pa. 
The additional lines from Z MS. are of 
He did not succeed, however, in capturing the tow 


particular importance, for they tell us of Shih Jabin’s attempt 
t Ladakh n of Mkhar-bu. This town was built 
o conquer ch. 
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on the top of a steep rock, and is now in ruins. On a plain below the ancient town, and above the present 
village of Mkhar-bu, there are many graves, possibly those of Mughal soldiers killed during that campaign. An 
obliterated inscription by Ser-ge-rnam-rgyal is found on a rock below the entrance to the old town. It contains 
n date, possibly that of the battle of Mkhar-bu, viz. the water-dog year (1622 +12=1684 a.p.), Cunningham, 
who on p. 322 of his Ladak gives a very similar account of that war, says that it was Jahangir who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Ladakh. Iu connexion with the tole of this war the name of a Sbal-ti chief 
Adam-Khan, is given. This name, however, cannot be traced in any of the tables of Sbal-ti chieftains. On 
the other hand, the Cig-tan chief of those times was called Adam-Khan. Cunningham, in his Ladak (pp. 845 sqq.), 
says that the name of the Sbal-ti chief was Ahmed-Khan. This is quite in keeping with Cunningbam’s tables of 
Sbal-ti chiefs, for the most important of Ali-Mir-Sher-Khiin's sons was Abmad-Khan. The note on the 
conquest of Tsaparang (Rtsa-bran) is also of great importance. This is in all probability the conquest which 
led to the end of @’Andrada's mission at Tsaparang. Los-lon, ‘the really blind one,’ is apparently the 
nickname of the Tsaparang king, who was favourably inclined towards Christianity. Two inscriptions, 
evidently referring to the same king, the last vassal king of Gu-ge, Khri-bkra-sis-grags-pu-lde, and to 
d'Andrada’s mission, were discovered by me on my Spiti journey in 1909. In Duka’s Life of Csoma de Kérés 
{p. 96) we read that a work by a Romish missionary on Tibet, the Speculum veritatis, dated 1678, was 
discovered in an obscure spot of Kunawar, in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with d’Andrada (or his mission 9). It was sent to Csoma. King Sen-ge's Central Tibetan 
expedition was directed against Sde-pa-Gtsan-pa, ‘the king of Tibet.’ This Sde-pa-Gtsan-pa is a well-known 
historical personage. He is mentioned in $. Ch. Das’ article, ‘‘The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama’ (JASB., 
1904, pp. 85, 86), as having fought against the yellow-cap church from 1615-41 a.p. Whether Sen-ge- 
rnam-rgyal was successful to the very end of his expedition or not, I find it as yet impossible to decide, the 
text not being sufficiently clear. 

As regards dates referring to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign, the following may be mentioned. (It must be 
understood, however, that Sef-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign overlapped that of his son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. This 
son had taken charge of part of his father’s work before the latter died.) According to part xi of the 
chronicles, the famous willow-tree at Leh was planted in 1594. In the same year, under Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, 
the Kashmir mosque of Leh is stated to have been built. This is somewhat doubtful. In Schlagintweit's 
inscription from the He-mis monastery the following dates are given: Erection of the monastery in the water- 
tiger year (1602+12=1614 a.p.) ; completion of the building in the water-horse year (1642+12=1654 a.p.); 
erection of the great mani wall at the Seri-ge-sgo doorway (at Leh or He-mi?) in the iron-dog year 
{1610 + 12 = 1622 a.p. or 1670+12=1682 a.p.). Above the door of the Lee-hbre monastery there is a silver 
plate, which contains nothing but the following date, possibly that of the completion of the building: The 
water-ox year (1613+12=1625 a.p.). The Jesuit mission at Tsaparang came to an end in 1652 or 1656, 
according to H. Hosten’s Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India (p. 17, n.). Thus it lasted from 1624 to 
1652 or 1656 a.p. 

In K. Marx’s B MS. the great Buddha statue and the great stipa, both at Sheh, are stated to have been 
erected by Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Their construction was possibly begun under Bde-ldan's father, Sen-ge- 
rnam-rgyal, The Bkah-brgyud lamas are the nine church-fathers of the Hgrug-pa sect of Tibet. See notes 
under Hjam-dbyats-rnam-rgyal. According to the text, given above, this king introduced all the great deities 
of India. It was probably during his reign that ‘the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru 
Nanak’, os stated in the Hdzam-glin-ye-ses (JASB., vol. lvi, p. 192). Even nowadays the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar is 8 Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. King Seri-ge’s orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found 
in my manuscript collection of proverbs from Rgya. A picture of the royal household of his times is found on 
a temple flag at No-ma in Ladakh. The history of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s step-brother, Nag-dban-rnem-rgyal, 
is to be found in my ‘History of Lahul’, written for the Ind. Ant. Nag-dbat’s name is also connected, 
according to tradition, with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stag-sna and Nod. The following inscriptions of 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s time are found in my Collection of Historical Inscriptions: No. 50, Report of the 
construction of a bridge at Sa-spo-la; No. 51, Hymn addressed to the king from Bab-sgo ; No. 52, Votive tablet 
from Lii-sied ; No. 58, Decree from Stag-ma-gcig; No. 54, Hymn addressed to the king from Skyur-bu-can ; 
No. 55, Historical inscription from Mkhar-bu; No. 56, Votive tablet from Rom-do, Nub-ra; No. 57, Votive 
tablet from Hun-dar, Nub-ra; No. 58, Votive tablet from Sa-spo-la. 
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VIII. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh 

(B MS.) To him were born three sons, Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal (¢. 1620-45 a.p.), 
‘In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal, and Bde-inchog-rnam-rgyal. Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal was made 
king. (S MS.): He lived according to the ten virtues, even during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a biography of his father. in 
accordance with his [father's] character (or acted after the manner of his father’s life.— 
F. W. T.). He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was as great as that 
of four heroes combined. (8 MS.) ‘In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal was ordained lama by Chos- 
rje-Smug-hdzin of Stag-sna, and came to be the most prominent amongst the disciples of 
Stag-[tshan]}-ras-[chen]} At the time of the erection of the He-mi and Theg-mchog 
[lamaseries] he was proclaimed [head lama ?], and became the most excellent amongst 
the clericals who delight in the doctrine. (ZL MS.) According to the teacher 
Stag-tshan’s advice (B MS.) he was made ruler of Gu-ge. To the youngest son, 
Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, Spyi-ti and Zans-dkar were allotted, and he ruled there. 
Then Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal resided in Ru-thog in summer, and in La-dvags in winter. 
He united under his sway [all the country] from Bu-rig to Mar-yul (L MS. to the 
Mar-yum pass). (C MS.) He united under his sway Mnuah-ris-skor-gsum, Ku-ge, 
Ru-thog, Man-yul, Spyi-ti, Zans-dkar, Bu-rig(s), Hem-bab, Skar-rdo, Si-gar, Bhal-ti. 
all these countries, and protected them like children; they were happy. (B MS.) Tn 
fulfilment of an intention of his father (or in memory of his father) he erected at Sel 
an image of (Sikya]-Thub-pa, made of copper and gilt, three stories high; also a relic- 
receptacle (mchod-rten), five stories high, of which the thirteen wheels, the canopy and 
the crowning-piece were of copper and gilt. Carrying out an intention of his mother, 
(C MS.) he built on the plain at the head of the Lte-bar gorge a ‘long mani wall’ 
500 paces long (B MS.), having at either end a stupa, one of the great Byan-chub, the 
other of the great Rnam-rgyal [type]. At the Leh palace he put up an image of [Sakya ]- 
thub-pa made of copper and gilt, two stories high. As it had been customary with his 
father, so he likewise appointed permanently for Ldum-ra, Zans-dkar, Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo). 
Gtin-sgan, and other places 108 lamas each, who were to perform the 100 millions of 
Om mani padme him incantations there once a year. Furthermore, for the sake of his 
own reputation with posterity, he erected at Slel an image of Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalo- 
kita), made of copper and gilt (C MS. a silver Spyan-ras-gzigs), two stories high; an 
assembly-hall, and a silver sttipa, two stories (C MS. three stories) high. Also at that 
time he appointed his minister, Sakya-rgya-mtsho, field-marshal. In the female 
water-ox year (1613-+12=1625 a.p.) the Ladakh army took tie fie Many men and 
women of Mkhar-bu were carried away captive. He-nas-ku and Siferise were reduced 
and brought into subjection. Next, Cig-gtan and Sa-dkar (ZL MS. pia bation: 
(broken). Then he led his army on to Sod-pa-sa-ri. He took Sod et e and eat a 
in the harvest of the fields. On his way back he sent his army against ee = 
conquered it, then attacked Dkar-rtse and again was victorious, PENCE aw oy wit . 
its chief, the Khri-Sultan. In the male wood-tiger year (16144+12=1626 ap.) he 


marched against Kha-pu-lu and conquered Chor-hbad (Chos-hbad) and Mtho-rtse- 
Q 
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mkhar. These districts he assigned to Hatam-Khan (Hetan-Khan ?), Sultan-Khan; and 
(L MS.) 'A-li-Khan (B MS.), these three severally. The chieftain of Skar-rdo and all 
the Sbal-tis were unanimous in their complaints to the Nawabs (Nawab of Kashmir) 
[of these high-handed proceedings]. In anger [thereat] an army of Hor (Mughal) 
numbering 200,000 arrived at Pa-sa-ri; but the minister Hbrug-rnam-rgyal of La-dvags 
and the forces occupying [the castle] fought a battle against the Hor army, and killed 
many Hor soldiers. They captured ensigns and kettle-drums, winning a complete 
victory over the eneiny. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The Sakya-thub-pa of Shel is an image of Buddha at Shel which is still there, as well as the mchod-rten. 
The thirteen wheels of a mchod-rien: in Ladakh, wherever there are any, there are always thirteen of these 
wheels; but many mchod-riens are entirely without them. They are almost alwnys red, and decrease 
upwards in size from below, so as to form a slender cone. In this case they are of copper and gilt. I believe 
their number is in some way connected with Shamanism. Radloff, in speaking of the Shamanists in Siberia, 
mentions thirteen worlds, through which the man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards. 
The top ornament of a mchod-rten, which resembles a large open flower (lotus), is called zar-ra-zay 
(sa-ra-tshag). There are eight types of mchod-rtens (stipas); the Byar-chub is distinguished by square 
steps, the Rram-rgyal by circular steps. The name ‘long mani’ for mani wall is given in contradistinction 
from the ‘round mani’, the mani driven by water, wind, etc. The ‘long mazi’ mentioned above is the 
most conspicrious man? wall in the whole country. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Local names. Hem-bab is the half Tibetan, half Dard name of the town and district of Dras, on the 
Tibetan side of the Zoji pass. It means ‘ snow (hem, hima) falling’. The Lte-bar (‘Te-bar) gorge is situated 
half-way between Leh and the Indus bridge, on the road to Chu-sod. Ldum-ro (lit. ‘fruit-garden ’) is the 
classical Tibetan name of Nub-ra (lit. ‘ western realm’), a province of Ladakh in the Shayok valley, north of 
Leh. He-nas-ku is a castle and town in o side valley at the eastern end of the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. It 
formed part, apparently, of either the principality of Cig-tan, or that of Dkar-rtse. After its conquest 
a branch line of the West Tibetan dynasty resided there (see later). Stag-rtse was a castle of the chiefs of 
Cig-tan, situated on the right bank of the Cig-tan River in the Bod-Mkhbar-bu valley. Sa-dkar (Sha-gar) is 
another castle of the Cig-tan chiefs. It is situated in a side valley on the right bank of the Cig-tan River, 
a few miles below Cig-tan. Sod is a castle in the vicinity of Kargil (Dkar-kyil). Sum-hbrai: is not known to me. 
Kha-pu-lu is a Sbal-ti principality on the lower Shayok. Chor-hbad is a district in the Shayok valley, north 
of the Chor-hbad pass. The situation of Mtho-rtse-mkhar is not known to me. 

With regard to the war mentioned in the above account, it is, in my opinion, identical with Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal's Mughal war. Here we hear of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal’s exploits in that same war. The general 
drift of events seems to have been as follows:—At first Prince Bde-ldan marched against the two Pu-rig 
chiefs, those of Cig-tan and Dkar-rtse, who were subdued. Then he crossed the Chor-hbad pass and 
conquered part of Baltistan. The conquered districts were made over to three Mubammadan chiefs, possibly 
younger brothers or relatives of the reigning chiefs of those districts. Then the Sbal-ti chiefs asked the 
Nawab of Kashmir to intervene. In consequence of this Shab Jabin sent a large army of Mughal soldiers 
against the Ladakhis. Then King Sei-ge-rnam-rgyal himself had to march against the enemy, and, in the 
end, the Mughal army was compelled to leave Ladakh without having conquered it. I do not yet know of 
any clear account of this war from a Mughal point of view. It is incidentally mentioned by Bernier (London, 1914, 
pp: 421 sqq.). But the date given by Bernier evidently refers to the battle of Bab-sgo (see later). ’In-da-bhoti- 
rnam-rgyal was made vassal-king of Gu-ge, on Stag-tshan's recommendation. Ilis Lamaist training made him 
particularly fitted for the post of exterminator of Christianity in that principality. Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal became 
vassal-king of Zans-dkar and Spi-ti. Several inscriptions containing his name were discovered by two Tibetan 
munshis, sent to Spi-ti by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Kuli. ‘The line of Zans-dkar 
kings which ended with Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal in 1641 a.p. was probably descended from him. 
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Also King "At-phyng-rnam-rgyal of Zans-dkar, a contemporary of Mi-pham-mgon, who is mentioned in 
is document from Phug-thal, was apparently a descendant of lide-inthoe-enagacoaeat The following 
inseriptions of my collection refer to King 3de-Idan-rnam-rgyal :—No. 59, votive tablet fans Da-ru: No G0. 
votive tablet from Da-ru; No. 61, votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 62, votive tablet from eae: 
No, G3, edict of Kha-la-rtse, relating to the irrigation water; No. G4, hymn in honour of Bde-ldan: No 65, 
votive tablet from Phe; No. 106, votive rock inscription from Mdo-mkhar. The campaigns sider this ae 
are also related in two land-grants addressed to the generals Sakya-rgya-mtsho and ‘shal: icine rdo-we. 


His son Lha-chen-Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal (ec. 1645-80 A.pD.) came to the capital. 
At that time the people of Lho-hbrug (Bhutan) and the Tibetans had a dispute. Now, 


[the head-lama of} Lho-hbrug was the patron-lama (patron-deity) of the King of 


Ladakh, The latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying that he was prepared to take up his 
quarrel. The Tibetans carefully considered the matter : ‘Supposing.’ they said, * the 
king's army should arrive here first, it would, in accordance with his name, lead to an 
overturn of the State (Bde-legs, lit. ‘good fortune’, and Sde-brlags, ‘overturn,’ may have 
a similar sound in Tibetan pronunciation). Would it not, therefore, be well to mati an 
army [here] first /’ To this suggestion they all agreed. At that time there happened 
to be at Dgah-ldan lamasery a Mongol lama, called Tshe-dban. The calculations pointed 
out him [as the destined leader]. He, accordingly, turned layman, and, heading the 
Mongol tribe and a powerful army [of Tibetans], he [soon] reached [Ladakh]. After 
a first engagement at Zva-dmar-ldin the Mongol army in due course arrived at Ba-mgo 
(Bab-sgo). At that time the king was staying at Gtin-sgan castle, whilst the Ladakhi 
general and some forces following him seized Ba-mgo castle. Although they tought for 
three years, the Mongol army would not return [to Lha-sa}. So the King of La-dvags 
despatched a messenger to the Nawab of Kha-chul (Kashmir). Then, an immense army 
appearing on the scene, a battle ensued on the Bya-rgyal plain near Ba-mgo. The 
Tibetan army was routed ; they left behind them a large quantity of armour, bows, and 
arrows. Their rout continued until they reached Dpe-thub; the Mongol army in its 
flight [eventually] reached Bkra-sis-sgan. There they built a fort, shut it in with 


a wall, and surrounded it with water. Inside they made it secure against an assault of 


armies, and there they abode. Upon this the Sde-pa-gzun (Lhasa government), 
apprehending that the King of La-dvags might once more come and bring succour, 
and that thus another war might ensue, desired the Hbrug-pa-Mi-pham-dban-po to go 
and negotiate for peace. Accordingly the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [undertook the journey ] 
and arrived at Gtin-sgan. Simultaneously some other messengers of the Tibetans 
arrived there as well. (C MS.) The King of La-dvags heard that the patron-lama of 
his forefathers had arrived. What these two agreed upon was not to be overturned 
again. [The result of their deliberations was as follows :—] As in the beginning King 
Skyid-Ide-fi-ma-mgon gave a separate kingdom to each of his sons, the same 
delimitations still to hold good. (B MS.) The Tibetans have come to consider that, 
since Tibet is a Buddhist, and Kha-chul (Kashmir) is a non-Buddhist country, and 
since Buddhist and non-Buddhist religions have nothing in common and are hostile to 
each other, if at the frontier the King of La-dvags does not prosper, Bod (Tibet) also 


cannot enjoy prosperity. [This being so], the occurrences of the recent war should be 


p. 42. 


. 48. 
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considered things of the past. The King, [on the other hand], shall in future keep 
watch at the frontier of Buddhist and non-Buddhist peoples. and out of regard for the 
doctrine of Buddha must not allow an army from India to proceed to an attack [upon 
Tibet]. As to privileges of Kha-chul (Kashmir) [the following agreement was come to] :— 
The fine wool of goats of Mnah-ris-skor-gsum shall not be sold to any other country ; 
the price of fine and coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty jiag to two rupees 
(C MS.) [or] the price of fine and coarse wool mixed be fixed at forty fiag to one 
rupee. (B MS.) [to be paid in both money and kind]; the Byan-[than] people shall 
not be allowed to use the tag of Ron (Indus gorge ?); it shall not be said of the 
wool of Byan-[than] that it contains soil, stones, or moisture. To Ru-thog proper none 
but the court merchants [of Ladakh] are to be admitted. [Regarding] the goat wool 
(trade]:—four Kashmiri merchants shall reside at Dpe-thub, and do the trading with 
the Kashmiris of Kashmir. Besides these men, who are called Kha-chul-hgro-rgya. no 
Kashmiri of Kashmir shall be allowed to go to Byan-than. Those Ladakhi-Kashmiris 
who go to Byan-than shal] not be allowed themselves to go down to Kashmir with loads 
of wool of goats. Regarding Mnah-ris-skor-gsum Mi-pham-dban-po’s stipulations were 
to this effect :—It shall be set apart to meet the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers 
[offered] at Lha-sa; but at Men-ser (C MS. Smon-tsher) he king shall be his own 
master, so that the kings of La-dvags may have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other 
sacrifices at the Gans-mtsho [lake]; it shall be his private domain. With this exception 
the boundary shall be fixed at the Lha-ri stream at Bde-mchog. From Tibet the 
government trader shall come with two hundred loads of tea; and nowhere but by 
La-dvags shall rectangular tea-bricks be sent across the frontier. Should the government 
trader fail to come every year, then the above stipulations shall no longer be binding. 
The King of La-dvags, on the other hand, shall on the occasion of the Lo-phyag (biennial 
embassy) offer presents to the clergy. (C MS.) This embassy has to be sent with presents 
from La-dvags to Tibet every third year. (B MS.) As regards presents to ordinary 
lamas, the quantity is not fixed, but to the Bla-bran steward shall be given ten thur-zo of 
gold (C MS. two thur-zo of gold) (ten tolds); ten srai of scent (saffron); six pieces of 
calico from Hor (the Mughal empire? or Turkestan?); and one piece of soft cotton 
cloth. Throughout their sojourn [the members of the Lo-phyag] shall receive [daily] 
rations. For the road [shall be supplied] [beasts of burden, to carry] 200 loads ; 
(C MS.) 25 riding horses; 10 men [to act as] groom, cook, and servant; (B MS.) 
15 baggage ponies, 10 riding ponies, and 3 men to act as groom, cook, and servant. 
(B MS.) There [in Tibet] the horses shall have fodder without restriction. For the 
steppe-districts (Hbrog-sde) [will be given] one large tent and [three] small tents for 
the leader, the head-cook, and the treasurer. The baggage ponies [will be supplied] 
according to stages and (C MS.) both going and coming the goods shall be transported 
on well-trained docile ponies. (B MS.) It also had been stipulated that with every 
mission (Lo-phyag) one of the three [provinces of] Mnah-ris-skor-gsum should be made 
over to (C MS.) Mi-pham-dban-po; (B MS.) but the King entered a request with the 
Sde-pa-gzun that he, begging to differ from Mi-pham-dban-po’s decisions, would prefer 
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that they should give three districts in Tibet proper to Mi-pham-dbaa-po, in the place of 
Mnhah-ris-skor-gsum. Thereby a provocation to Mnah-ris-[skor-gsum] might. be avoided. 
Accordingly, the Sde-pa-[g]}zun made over to Mi-pham-dban-po three estates. Gu-ge 
Ru-thog, etce., were annexed to Lha-sa in order to defray [from the revenue devived 
from these districts] the expenses of sacrificial lamps and (the reading of) prayers. 
Then the Nawib of Kha-chul sent his army back [to Kashmir], and the Nawab 
and the King of La-dvags became friends. Likewise, the King of La-dvags had to 
send his filial share to Kashmir every third year, and along with that 18 piebald 
horses, 18 pods of musk, and 18 white yak tails ; (CMS. or 6 every year); whilst it was 
also settled that 500 bags of rice (C MS. 300 lags of rice each year), being the 
revenue accruing to the King of La-dvags from his jagir Na-gu-Sa-har (Naushahr) 
should every year be sent up from Kha-chul. This rice ceased to be sent when the 
Ladakhi kingdom was overthrown by the Sin-pa (Dogras). Peace and prosperity being 
restored, the king in all his acts and plans had no superior, and his kingdom received 
great extension and flourished. (S MS.) When this Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal began to reign, 
the Mongol Dgah-ldan-tshan, who had eyes like a bird, brought an army. 


The king, occupying Bab-sgo, 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 
Beat the Mongols, 

And the Mongols had recourse to flight. 


Again the kingdom flourished as before, and enjoyed the highest felicity of virtue 


and happiness. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The treaty between Lhasa and Ladakh is still in force to this day; only a few slight alterations in favour 
of Ladakh have been made. The Bla-bran steward is on official of the Dalai Lama: see Képpen, Die Religion 
des Buddha, ii, p. 8384. Instead of 200 loads, as stated in the above contract, the caravan conveys 260 loads 
nowadays.  Thur-20, ‘delicate pair of scales,’ gold weights. Twelve jiag are equal to one batt (4 Ib). 
Zva-dmar-ldii is situated half-way between Bkra-sis-sgan and Gar-kun-sa. Sde-pa-gzui, the palace of the 
Dalai Lama, has usually the meaning of ‘Supreme Government’. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Of this campaign we have a fuller account in the grant of land to General T'shul-khrims-rdo-rje (see ‘ Minor 
Chronicles’, infra). From the grant to Sakya-rgya-mtsho (infra) we learn that the names of the Nawabs 
were Ibrahim Khan and Timir Beg. 

The date of the battle of Bab-sgo:—Moorcroft says (vol. i, p. 336) that it took place one and o half 
centuries before 1820 A.b., viz. 1670 A.D. The Chronicles of the Bashahr State place it in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, viz. 1650 a.p. As regards Bernier’s account (ed. 1914, pp. 421 sq.) of a Mughal 
campaign in Ladakh, it shows traces of the battle of Bab-sgo as well as of Shih-Jahan’s siege of Mkhar-bu. 
He says that the Mughal army besieged a castle. This might refer to the siege of Mkhar-bu : but, when he adds 
that they took it, the account reminds us of the battle of Bab-sgo, when the Mughal troops were victorious. 
According to Bernier this expedition to Ladakh had taken place seventeen or eighteen years before 1664, viz, in 
1646-7 a.p. It is quite probable that the people who told Bernier of these campaigns were unable to disungatn 
between the two. That the battle of Bab-sgo must actually have taken place before 1664 A.D. is ere 
indicated by Bernier’s note on the Leh mosque. He says that the representative of the King of pulake * oO 
treated with Aurangzib in 1664 a.D. again promised (p. 424) that o mosque should be built at Leb. This was 
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one of the conditions of the *‘ Peace of Gtii-mo-sgan’. The present mosque of Leh was erected, according to 
a Persian inscription, in 1077 a.u. I believe that we shall not be mistaken, if we accept c. 1650 4.p. as the 
ptobable date of the battle. It is remarkable that, whilst Cunningham gives (Laddk, pp. 327-8) a Tibetan 
date of the battle, none of the MSS. at my disposal contain such a date. If Cunningham's datcs were 
correct, we should have to place the battle about ten years earlier. But Cunningham's account is not quite 
trustworthy: for he places the battle in King Bde-ldan’s reign, whilst it certainly took place under King 
Dde-legs, as stated in all my MSS. Miv-Izzat-Ullab, who wrote in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine (vol. iii, 
pp. 103 sqq.), adds the following items with regard to Bde-leg's dependence on the Mughal emperor:— 
(1) Bde-legs bad to accept the Muhammadan name of Akabet-(or Akabal) Mahmid-Khan ; (2) he bad to coin 
the jaw (a Ladakhi coin worth 34 annas, pictured in Cunningham’s Laddk, pl. xii) in the name of 
Mahmad-Shih; (3) a2 mosque had to be erected at Leh: (4) one of his sons, Hjig-dpal (? Cunningham's 
Jigbul), had to go to Kashmir as a hostage. A document with Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at 
Lamayuru by Moorcroft (ii, p. 14). It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on the Mughal emperors 
after the battle of Bab-sgo. Inscriptions containing the name of Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal ns King of Ladakh 
have not yet been discovered ; but some mentioning Mi-pham-mgon (Mi-pham-dban-po) as regent of Ladakh after 
the battle of Bab-sgo have been found at Siiur-la, Rgya, and Phug-thal (compare No. 108 of my collection). 
After the battle a treaty was concluded between the Tibetan and the Bashahr State. Several documents of 
this treaty have come to light recently. A fresco representing the treaty is to be found in a garden house of 
the Raji’s palace at Rampur. A song of the siege of Bab-sgo (Ba-mgo) is found in my article ‘Ten Ancient 
Historical Songs from W. Tibet’, Indian Ant., 1909, song No. X. According to popular tradition the numerous 
ruins at Mkhav-rdzon in Nub-ra are connected with the Mongol general Dgah-ldan-tshe-dban, of whom a portrait 
heal may be seen at the Bde-skyid monastery, where it is placed in the hands of the ogre Mgon-dkar. 


(B MS.) His sons were Lha-chen-Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, Nag-dban-rnam-rgyal ( MS. 
Na-dban-rnam-rgyal), Dban-phyug-rnam-rgyal, (Z MS.) Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, and 
(B MS.) Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Of these four (five) brothers Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
(c, 1680-1720 a.p.) was made king. (S MS.) Through the prayers of the brave-minded 
religious kings (Mahiasattvas) he erected all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. (B MS.) In accordance with the rule of 
acting upon the model of the biographies of the ancient kings of faith, 


He lauded the virtuous, 
And suppressed evil-doers. 


In pronouncing judgment even he never merely followed what first presented itself 
to his own mind, but [always] in the first place consulted his state officers. From every 
village he appointed as elders men of superior intelligence to assist him, and such as 
wanted his decision in rescripts, questions relating to field or house [property], he did 
not leave at the mercy of interlopers or partial advisers; but, having instituted [the 
councils of] three state officers and elders, he introduced the oath on the three symbols 
(body, mind. and word) ; first he investigated the primary origin [of any dispute], and 
extracted the root whence future [evil] report might spring. This edict surpasses in 
excellence any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings of Tibet. 


(C MS.) He lauded the virtuous 
And showed honour to excellent men. 
Old men were respected 
And devotion was shown to the lamas. 
Evil-doers were suppressed ; 
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The laws were purified. 

He was impartial towards the nobility, 

And his subjects he loved like children. 

He was appreciative to both master and servant. 
Sacrifices were offered to the gods on high, 
And alms were given to the poor below. 


And so on. Continually, and without break. innumerable mechod-rtens and other 
monuments were erected. At Lha-sa the great lamas received offerings of one hundred 
severally. To the monasteries of the Uplands, as well ay to those of his own dominions, 
he was merciful and appreciative without partiality towards particular districts. He 
extracted beforehand the root of the tree of [future] evil reputation. and in its place 
planted good report. (8 MS.) This same King of Faith presented to all the monasteries 
in Tibet, but especially to Lha-sa and Bsam-yas and similar(’) lamaseries, gold-water and 
sacrificial lamps. To all the great lamas without distinction he made presents, whilst 
the brotherhoods were invited to tea-generaly. The congregations that were under his 
own sway, great and small, received honours without distinction. (He erected] images 
of the Lha (god) that he himself worshipped out of gold and silver, [caused] holy books 
[to be written, and built] the Rdza-nan-gi-ma-ni-rin-mo (a mani wall). Materials were 
collected for erecting the symbols of body, word, and spirit (the image, the scriptures. 
and the stipa); printing blocks were made for the Hjam-sdud-bzai-gsum, the hymn to 
ITjam-dbyans called Gai-blo-smon-lam, the Ses-bya-kha-dbyiis, the Gser-hod-gyan- 
skyabs, the Bkah-sgyur-ro-cog (mchog) and the Le( = Las ?)-bdun. All these having been 
satisfactorily completed, he distributed sacred books amongst all the laity. He [also 
had] a Ma-ni-then-skor (prayer-wheel) put up, made of gold, silver, and copper. (C' MS.) 
Many Dhéranis(?) were completed (engraved), and Man-yul clave together like curdled 
milk and was happy. (B MS.) Again, amongst all the people there occurred neither 
strife, nor robbery, nor theft ; it was a life passed in happiness such as that of a child 
with his fond mother. After this, when the king's wife had given birth to a son. 
Lha-chen-Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal, she died. He having afterwards married  Zi-zi- 
Kha-thun of Bu-rig, she bore a son, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and a daughter, Bkra-sis- 


dban-mo, in all two children. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The mani wall called Rdza-nai-gi-ma-ni-rih-mo is found near the Leb bridge over the Indus. [This 
must be a mistake, People tell me that it is found near the village of Dgn-ra (Skara). Thus we had better 
say, ‘near the bridge over the Leh-brook’.—I'.]. It is generally asserted that it was built by the Mongols, 
which is an error. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 a.p. He culls the king Nima-Nimghinl, and testifies to the absolute 
independence of the Ladakh Empire. The Latin Bible found by Moorcroft (vol. ii, pp. 22-8) in Ladakh was 
probably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press, and was dated 1598 a.pD. For a legal slocumient 
und inscriptions of this king see my article ‘Archeology in W. Tibet’, Indian dnt., vols. XXxv, nN 
Inscriptions of the time of this king are very common. The following are found in my collection :--No. 66, 


p. 46. 
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votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 67, hymn addressed to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal from Sa-spo-le : No. 68, hymn 
addressed to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, from Skyur-bu-can ; No. 69, construction of a road under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
A-ci-na-thati to Ha-nu; No. 70, votive tablet from Skyur-bu-can; No. 71, hymn addressed to Ni-ma-rnam- 


rgyal, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra. 

In the list of the king’s brothers at the beginning of the paragraph the name of Hjig-dpal is missing. It 
was probably erased on account of his conversion to Muhammadanism. 

Regarding the works of literature I must confess that I cannot trace them anywhere. The Bkah-sgyur- 
ro-mchog, ‘sweet commandments,’ must not be confused with the Bkah-hgyur itself. The Gser-hod-dam-pa 
has been mentioned previously ; the Gser-lod-gyan-skyabs is perhaps a chapter of that work. [Possibly 
Hyjam, Sdud, and Bzan. are ebreviations for three several works.—F. W. T.] 

The modern castle of Charasa in Nub-ra is said to have been erected by this king: of his treasury at 
Gtin-sgat we read in Tshe-brtan's account of the Dogra war (see ‘Minor Chronicles’, ifra). 


(B MS.) Later on Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal (c. 1720-40 a.p.) married Ni-zla- 
dban-mo of Lho-mo[n]}sdan (C MS. Lho-mon-than), and himself was appointed king. 
After a son, Sa-skyon-rnam-rgyal, had been born, [the two] separated on account of dis- 
agreement of temper, and the queen returned to the south. (C MS.) Then Kun-hdzom 
was asked to become queen, and a son, Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, was born. (B MS.) 
Subsequently the king married another wife and a son, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, was 
born; (Z MS.) [and also] Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) The state officials, council of 
elders, and the people having sent in a request that Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal should be 
ordained and become a lama, or else reside at Gtin-sgan palace, the father, Ni-ma-rnam- 
rgyal, [once more] turned king of faith. Prince Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal’s mother having 
died prematurely, Zi-zi-Kha-tun took care of him; consequently, whatever his kind 
{foster-]mother said could not be refused. The government was good. Soon, through 
the persuasion of the queen-mother, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal was appointed to rule from 
the Pho-tog pass over all Bu-rig. At the Dnul-mdog palace of Mul-bhe he built 
a reservoir(?) (or subterranean granary !). He married a daughter of the minister of 
Tog, but had no children. Princess Bkra-sis-dban-mo was taken by the King of 
Kastawar as his consort. Although prayed not to give her away, because the language 
as well as the religion of the people of India were different, the queen, saying, ‘A child’s 
rulers are father and mother!’ would not listen, but gave her away. [Soon after, 
however], several servants, with Dgali-phel as their leader, were sent to her. They said 
that she was not even allowed to see the light of day, upon which an army was 
despatched with orders to bring the girl back by whatever means. When the girl was 
being carried off, the king and queen of Kastawar, who were both very fond of her, said, 
* Let us also go to La-dvags !’, and set out with a few chiefs, But Zi-zi-Kha-tun here 
(in Ladakh] gave secret orders to this effect :—‘ If the King of Kastawar should arrive 
here, and not be killed in some clever way [beforehand], it might injure my son 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal's rule [over Bu-rig}.’ So without the knowledge of the authorities 
[at Leh] a servant of the queen went, and at the bridge on the frontier, between 
Kastawar and Pa-ldar, the servant, approaching the king in the manner of a servant 
with a request, threw him into the water. The fatal rumour soon spread all over 
the country. Consequently, although Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal and the elder son Sa-skyon 
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deserved to be made lords of the castle, the younger brother, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, 
through treachery of his mother, made him (Sa-skyon) lama at He-mi. 
NOTES 

Lho-mon-sdan, or Lho-mon-than, is a town situated a few miles north-west of Muktinath of Nepal. 
Pho-tog-sa is situated on the road from Lamayuru to Zeis-dker. The above passage seems to refer to a pass 
in the vicinity. A pass named Pho-tho is found in Pu-rig, just above Lamayurn. Kastawar (Kishtwar) is » 
principality in the Chenab valley, between Kashmir and Chamba: nowadays it forms purt of the Kashmir 
State. Pa-ldar is a town on the Chenab, a little east of the town of Kastawar. 

For a song on little Prince Bde-skyot see Lad. Songs, No. XVI, ‘The Girl of Sheh.’ According to an 
inscription at ’A-Ici Bde-skyon restored the outer court of the Roam-par-snan-mdzad temple at ‘A-lci. Votive 
inscriptions mentioning this king are found under Nos. 72, 73 of my collection. 

(B MS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal reigned (c. 1740-60 A.b.). But his uncle 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal tried to seize the rule over the Kashmir traders and [ Phun-tshogs' } 
Ladakhi subjects by soft means as well as by beating. (C’ MS.) Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal 
and Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal were quarrelling about the government. (B MS.) The 
report reaching the Rgyal-ba-rin-chen (the Dalai Lama), viz. that a disturbance with 
the king on the frontier (in Ladakh) had arisen, and that this might be made an 
occasion for an Indian army to enter Tibet, at that identical time, just when he was in 
contemplation as to whom amongst the Bkah-rgyud lamas he should give an order to act 
as peacemaker, it happened that the ‘great man of wisdom’ (27g-hdzin) of Bkah-thog, 
Tshe-dban-nor-bu, arrived from Kham{s] on his way to Nepal, where he intended to 
replace the ‘ Wood of Life’ on the great mchod-rten of Bal-yul (Nepal). At the same 
time the Rgyal-ba Omniscient (Dalai Lama) sent word to the ‘great man of wisdom’, 
‘The task of making peace in La-dvags being laid upon you, you should go!’ He, 
extolling the word of the Rgyal-ba, promised to go to La-dvags. He arrived at Sgar. 
There, following the suggestion of the King of La-dvags, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal. and the 
ministers, the ministers of Zans-dkar and Gran-dkar went as chamberlains to meet the 
saviour, the great wise man. They explained to him the condition of Upper and Lower 
La-dvags. Thereupon, together with messengers of the two governors of Sgar, he 
arrived at Wam-le lamasery. There he met with the King of La-dvags and his 
ininisters, and in due course the Bu-rig king and minister arrived. They then 
deliberated upon the terms to be made. They all agreed to vhs decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the saviour, the ‘great man of wisdom’, The results arrived at 
through these deliberations were -—Whatever the number of sons born at the castle of 
La-dvags may be, the eldest only shall reign. The younger one eae ane at 
Dpe-thub, Khri-rtse, etc., but there shall not be two kings. phe a fhe oes . 
having his dominion at the Indian frontier, shall remain king as before. ie ae : 
obviously being of royal descent. and their kingdom of little importance, sha 


‘rulers |, ! ‘ 
ae With these two exceptions, it shall not be permitted that in one kingdom 


also remain. 


exist two kings. ; 
° NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


Rig-hdzin is the name of an order of married lamas. (As the 


Se ek gs, I have preferred to take the word in its ordinary sense, 


dictionaries are not in keeping with this renderin: 
viz. ‘Man of wisdom '.—F-) : 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 


King Phun-tshogs’ name is connected with o rock sculpture of Mafijusri in the Man-rgyu valley. The 
inscription below the sculpture is found in my Second Collection of Historical Inscriptions, No. 113. 
This inscription was re-examined in 1909, and a few errors in my first reading of it were corrected. Other 
yotive inscriptions of the reign of this king are found under Nos. 74, 75, and 114 of my collection. 

Grat-dkar is the capital of Spi-ti. Sgar is the Garthog of the maps, in Gu-ge. 


(Z MS.) His son was Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) He was elected king. 


(SMS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal’s sons were Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal (c. 1760-80 4.0.) 


and Mi-hjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, the two. The elder son reigned in La-dvags, and 
the younger in Zans-khar(dkar). (BMS.) Phun-tshogs-rnain-rgyal, mother and son, 
having equally divided the property at the castle of Slel (Leh), appropriated it, afterwards 
residing at the castle of Khri-rtse (Gser-khri-mkhar '), Bankha(?). Sa-skyon entered at 
He-mi the order of the Rig-pa-hdzin-pa ; and queen Kun-hdzom bore a son, Skyabs-mgon- 
rgyal-sras-mi-hpham-tshe-dban-{hphrin-las]._ Clerical authority (?) increased. Another 
son was born, who became very clever in medicine, and went to Lha-sa. There was [also] 
a daughter, who was taken to Tibet as a wife of a Hor-khan-gsar. King Bkra-sis- 
rnam-rgyal, as long as he lived, remained ruler at Bu-rig. Afterwards it was united with 
La-dvags. By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the council of elders, 
as well as the whole empire, were rendered happy and contented. The princes were 
reconciled, and the lamas and chiefs went to the Sel palace. At that time a messenger 
of the Nawab of Kha-chul arrived with the request that the [plain] ’A-phi-chen-nohi-than 
should be cleared of water. On the occasion when the messengers had their audience 
the tea from one silver teapot [miraculously] in consequence of a blessing sufficed for all 
the men who took part in the banquet (were sitting in their order). The messengers 
believed, and went home. After that, the great Rig-hdzin deposited a copy of the 
settlement at the palace of Slel (Leh), one at the palace of Mul-bhe, one in Zans-dkar, 
and one at He-mi lamasery ; thereupon he returned to Tibet. Later on [a princess from] 
Bzan-la castle was asked to become King Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal’s wife. About that 
time it happened that the devil entered the king’s mind, and, giving way to the influence 
of bad servants, he married a [woman] called Bhe-mo-rgyal, (C MS.) a Bhe-mo from 
Tshan-ra. (B MS.) The Bzan-la queen consequently returned to Bzan-la, and became 
the wife of the king of Zans-dkar. His doings, etc., were not as before; unusual and 
strange. He had one groom only for each 500 horses, and a lamp, etc.. in grandest style 
[at night]. The horses’ feet and genitals (?) were paid much attention to (for finding 
felicitous days’). [Text very uncertain.] The princes and the people could not endure 
such doings [for long], and once, when the king, through his royal prestige, made the 
taxes payable by the people three times [in one year], (C’ MS.) the noblemen and the 
subjects offered a petition, praying him not to do such things. But he would not listen. 
As no other means remained, they collected many soldiers, pressed into the palace, 
turned the Bhe-mo out and imprisoned her. The minister of Tog also was deposed and 


" Additions in parentheses without reference to a particular MS. are taken from Dr. K. Marx's English 
translation. Such names or dates cannot yet be traced elsewhere. 
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imprisoned. (B MS.) Then they asked Bhe-kim-dban-mo (Bhe-khyim-dbati-mo) (CMS. 
Bi-kim-dban-mo) of Sod (Sod) to become queen. She had three daughters and two sons. 
The name of the elder son was Lha-chen-mi-hgyur-Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal ; that. of the 
younger son, T she-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal. The lesser queen, Kha-tun- 
Tshe-rin, had one son, who was called Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. Then king Tshe-dban- 
rnam-rgyal died, and Skyabs-mgon of He-mi held a council with the princes and the 
noblemen. 
NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Tlor-khan-gsar is the name of an important family in Lha-sa. Bazai-la is a castle in Zans-dkar (Drew's 
map: Zang-la). A Bhe-mo is a Mohamedan woman of the lowest caste, masc. Bhe-da, Tshan-ra is a village 
in Bu-vig. Tog (Stog) is a village opposite Leh, south of the Indus. Sod is a village and castle in Bu-rig, near 
Kargil. The Council of Elders (Rgan-gsum) is in Ladakh polity the lowest grade of councillors of the king. The 
Council of Elders consisted of about three or four persons of some standing and experience, specially selected. 


The second grade were the hereditary Blon-pos (ministers), also a small number; the first grade were the 
Bkah-blons (prime-ministers), likewise four or five only, and also hereditary. 


NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 

The above account contains a number of doubtful passages. Whenever I could not obtain any certainty 
concerning them, I have followed Dr. K. Marx’s translation. The following renderings are doubtful :— 
mo-spytd, clerical authority ; ti-bi-chag, horse; gsan, genitals. 

In the above account the word Rig-pa-hdzin-pa is used as if it actually signified an order of lamas. This 
does not imply, however, that Pig-hdzin must have the same meaning. The word Bhe-kim, etc., is explained 
by the natives as the Tibetan pronunciation of the Urdu word Begam, lady. According to an inscription 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal restored the Likir monastery after a fire; and the restoration of the Man-rgyu monastery 
was apparently also carried out during his reign (inscription). The following votive inscriptions of my 
collection mention king Tshe-dbati-rnam-rgyal :—No. 76 from Pho-tog-sa, No. 78 from Mdo-mkhar, No. 79 
from Skyur-bu-can, No. 80 from Skyur-bu-can, No. 115 from Skyur-bu-can. Inscriptions of the time of this 
king are not at oll rave. In 1915 Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh discovered an interesting document treating of 
Tshe-dbati-rnam-rgyal’s marriage of a low caste woman which lead to his abdication. 


(B MS.) On behalf of Prince Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal (c. 1780-90 a.p.) they 
asked at Pas-kyum castle in Bu-rig for a consort, and that prince was appointed to the 
government. (C MS.) At that time there arrived from Tibet the Hbrug-pa Omniscient 
Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snaii-ba, who stayed at the He-mi monastery. King Tshe-brtan- 
rnam-rgyal made him a present of 50 ponies, 50 yak-cows, 1,000 goats and sheep, 
25 ingots of silver, 3,000 Nanak-Sahi rupees, 100 zo of gold, one string of coral beads. 
15 pieces of brocade [kinkhab], one piece of red broadcloth, [one piece of yellow broad- 
cloth], 25 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk tafetta. Besides there were presents from 
the nobility more than can be conceived. (B MS.) The younger prince Tshe-dpal- 
rnam-rgyal became lama at He-mi. The son of Kha-tun Tshe-rin became lama at 
Khri-rtse. One daughter was given in marriage at Pas-kyum castle, and another 
[daughter] was given to the minister (Bkah-blon) Tshe-dban-don-grub, the young nobleman 
(No-no) Tshe-dban-don-grub, who was made minister. The third went and stayed at 
Afterwards, when king [Tshe-brtan]-rnam-rgyal was grown up, his 
, (C MS.) This king was very strong, and he 
or [bow and arrow], all three. 


Gizims-cun. 
personal appearance was very beautiful. 
was clever at [fighting with] a sword, or a spear, 


p. 47. 
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(B MS.) He was diligent, and obtained proficiency in Tibetan grammar and mathe- 
matics, Persian letters and language, the Kashmir language, (C MS.) the Yar-khen 
language, and (B MS.) other such languages, which he knew thoroughly. (C MS.) 
He was devout. and knew well the duties of kings. Before the enemy he was fearless. 
His solicitude tor the welfare of his people was great. Between hunself and another he 
saw no difference, As there had been thus far no principle regulating the taxes and 
revenue, he [made a rule] that henceforth taxes should be raised only [in accordance with 
the income], great or little proportionately. It is certain that this king was superior to 
all the kings that preceded him in their order. (B MS.) With a view to fulfilling an 
intention of his father he built a great man-than at the lower end of the Kyi-gu 
(C MS. Kyiu) [gorge]. (Kyi-gu-ma-ni-rin-mo). (C MS.) It was 350 paces long, 
(B MS.) with high mchod-rtens at either end of the rnam-rgyal and byai-cub types. 
(C MS.) At the palace he erected a silver stZpa, two stories high. (B MS.) He also 
knew well how to govern, and he gathered merit through overpowering foreign foes by 
his splendour. He had no son. An epidemic of small-pox breaking out in the country 
in consequence of want of merit in the people, he died in his 24th year at Kar-zu. Then 
the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snan-ba], being present at He-mi 
lamasery, (C MS.) performed the funeral rites in grand style. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 


The castle and village of Pas-kyum (Dpal-kyum) is situated near Kargil in Bu-rig, on the Wakha brook. 
The Kyi-gu-ma-ni-rih-mo is found opposite Leh. At its head isthe Muhammadan graveyard. Kar-zu (Dkar-bz0) 
is the old royal garden at Leh. At present it is the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. 


NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 


CGzims-eun is not known to me. Yar-khen is Yarkand. The Yar-khen language is the Turkoman 
language. In the seditious placard at Leh in Moorcroft’s time (vol. i, p. 458) King Tshe-brtan's reign was compared 
favourably with that of his younger brother. Tshe-brtan was o great polo-player. ‘There is a song still 
known, according to which he used to play on the polo-ground of the Mu-rtse garden, below Leh. Popular 
tradition says that once his pony shied, ran away with him, and threw him off. In this accident he is said to 
have lost one eye. The following votive inscriptions from the times of this king are found in my collection :— 
No. 81, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 82, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 83, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra; No. 116, 
from Nur-la; No. 117, from Skyur-bu-can. 


(B MS.) Thereupon Tshe-dpal-[mi-hgyur-Don-grub]-rnam-rgyal, the monk of 
He-mi, was induced to turn layman, and was invested with royal power. (S MS.) As 
the life of the first son, Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, was uncertain (he died soon), the younger 
one, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal [reigned] (c. 1790-1841). (B MS.) 
A daughter was born to Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal after his death. While he was king, 
a daughter, Bhil-cun, and a prince, Tshe-dban-rab-brtan{-rnam-rgyal], were born to him. 
Through the profound wisdom of the Prime Minister Tshe-dban-don-grub [the kingdom ] 
was united in friendship with the kings on the frontier (neighbouring states), and letters as 
well as presents were exchanged in a virtuous manner from both sides. Like a mother, he 
brought the kingdom to prosperity andto the side of virtue. Then, beginning at a certain 
time, some deleterious influence (C MS. : the devil) took possession of the king’s mind. 
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All the servants in his presence were upstarts, and with them only he took counsel. In 
the country many fields and houses became ruined (‘went wrong’). No oath was ever 
observed. In judgment also he regarded the riches of men. (C MS.) Until an oath 
was sworn, the king himself would not allow [the culprit] to go anywhere: he was 
sealed up and put aside. (B MS.) The private servants in the palace were not allowed 
to sleep or lie down at night, asin the daytime they had to sign a written contract [that 
they would not sleep/]. The king also did not sleep the whole night. He rose when 
the sun grew hot. In the morning, when washing his hands, he required twelve buckets 
(CMS. : 12 or 13) full of cold and hot water mixed to wash his hands. A regulation [of 
the water-buckets] was established, lasting from the first till the twelfth supply of water : 
in this way he washed his hands. When he travelled about in the provinces, he went only 
at night with lamps and torches held aloft. With the officials of the old régime he could 
not agree. ‘This king took the privy seal from the Prime Minister [to the palace], and 
himself consulted with the headmen of villages, lords, ete., all men of a new type. The 
noble families he did not attend to. The king of Zats-dkar, the minister of Bu-rig, and 
others were kept in La-dvags imprisoned. The new men that stood before him were 
inade governors of the palace, and everywhere the old good customs were destroyed. At 
that time, having passed through Nun-ti (Kula) and Dkar-iva (Lahul), the Bada-Sahib 
(Moorcroft) and the Chota Sahib (Trebeck) came with great wealth to Sle (Leh). They 
gave all sorts of rich presents to the noblemen of La-dvags and others. ‘We must see 
the king!’ they declared. It was said, ‘What evil may come from men (India?), one 
cannot know!’ ; and, all having consulted, an audience was for several months refused. At 
last they saw the king. They presented a variety of things, chief among which were 
a penknife, scissors, anda gun. They said, ‘We have come to see the way in which you 
yourself, your ministers, workers, and servants manage things, and your own wisdom ; 
and, as there is some danger of this country being conquered by others, we might build 
a tower (fort) here, which in the end might prove useful to the king.’ The king and 
ministers, considering the case, said, ‘If they build a fort, no one knows what harm may 
come !’, and did not allow them to build. Then they gave him (the king) a letter in a box 
and said, ‘May the king himself accept this; it may cure the king’s mind!’ After 
staying through both summer and winter, they departed. These were the first European 
Gahibs who came. Next the army of Nun-ti (Kula) invaded Spyi-ti, and, after having 
destroyed the villages and carried away all the property, returned home. They petitioned 
[the king] that he should wage a war of retaliation, but he said, ‘ You yourselves are of 
no use,’ and punished them. Later on, Nun-ti (Kuli) and Khu-nu (Kunawar) of Dkar- 
Zva conspired against Zans-dkar. and laid waste [Dpal-hdum-mkhar] and the central 
districts, The symbols of Body, Word, and Spirit were destroyed. They robbed ponies 
and yaks and whatever there was of property, and agam returned home. ee on 
Ratan-Ser-Khan of Pa-dar brought an army. and destroyed every village from ae e 
Dpal-hdum. Throughout Dkar-zva and the central districts, on both ree of ie = = 
they fought ; and, although afterwards peace was concluded and they eee . : - ah 
king said, ‘ You yourselves are of no use,’ and punished them. One year later a |! 1 
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p. 48. and Waran army came and devastated Upper Zans-dkar up to Dun-rin. They burnt the 
villages with fire ; and whatever they got of wealth and cattle they carried back with 
them. As the king again paid no special attention, the treasures he had passed 
into the hands of other nations. At that time the treasure was lost beyond recovery. 
Afterwards, as a memorial for himself, the king rebuilt the palace of Tog. He lived at. 
the Dkar-zu [garden] of Sle, and there he built a palace, a Kha-tun-ban (thatmbanid), 
ete. The queen sent a messenger to Tibet to ask for a wife for her prince. A request 
relating thereto was addressed to the Sde-pa of Lha-rgya-ri. As a residence for the 
same the Sku-mkhar-so-ma (New Palace) was built at Sle above the temple of Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (Avalokita). In the end, however, through some accident happening in Tibet, 
the Lha-rgya-ri princess could not be asked tou come here. The king erected an image 
of his own patron deity, Phyag-rdor (Vajra-pani), in size like the king himself, made of 
gold and copper above the throat, which was of silver. He also erected a stripe of silver. 
with a top ornament of gold, variegated with precious stones, one story high. In the 
Iron-Tiger (Water-Tiger) year (1770 + 12 = 1782; or 1782 + 12 = 1794 a.p.) he erected 
at Sle in the Theg-chen-gon-ma (hall) an image of Guru Padma-hod-hbar, made with 
thirteen maunds of silver. At Sel he erected an image of Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, 
made with seven maunds of silver. And at Tog palace he erected an image of the 
revered White Sgrol-ma (Tara), made with nine maunds of silver. Then, after a while, 
in the Wood-Ox year (1805 + 12 = 1817 a.v.) the Master of Perfect Insight, Yan-hdzin 
(You-hdzin)-Ina-pa, realized that the prince was an incarnation of Sku-zabs Bhil-ba-rdo- 
rje of He-mi. He then made his residence at both He-mi and Theg-mchog. [Having 
thus become] so important a personage, he found it difficult to obey even father and 
mother. The queen travelled about in Bu-rig, Ldum-ra, and La-dvags, never remaining 
at one and the same place. She also asked the prince to join her, and took him with her. 
For the sake of the prince's amusement they passed their time, both day and night, in 
dancing and singing. Not heeding the king’s command, the queen herself listened only 
to the repeated suggestions of her own steward, Bsod-nams-dban-phyug, and Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s mind turned in the same direction. Even before this the king, the 
ministers, and others had for some time attempted to induce him to marry, for the sake 
of the dynasty ; but he refused and would remain at He-mi. But, as there was no other 
son, and as a Rig-pa-hdzin-pa must reign in the sphere of the world (kingdom), as well 
as in the sphere of religion, he consented to the [united] intercessions of the king, the 
ministers, the council of elders, the lords, the stewards of the twin lamaseries, the Sgrub- 
dban, the Atsaryas (Acdryas, teachers), and others, and married the younger daughter of 
Prime Minister Tshe-dban-don-grub, Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma by name. Before one year 
had elapsed the princess conceived. After that he married Btsun-mo Bsod-nams-dpal- 
skyid of Pas-kyum castle and Zo-ra Kha-tun. These three ladies he married in one 
year. In the following (Water-Horse) Wood-Horse year a Sin (Dogra) army arrived in 
La-dvags (1822 + 12 = 1834 a.v.). (S MS.) During the time of his (Tshe-dpal’s) son, 
Mchog-gi-sprul-sku, the army of the Sin (Dogras) tampered with his minister (Dnos- 
grub-bstan-hdzin), and robbed the king of his dominion. 
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NOTES 


ee ae is the ae 4ais-dkar, the Dpab-gtum of the Zats-dkar chronicles, and the 
ae aa - Aa oo OF e maps. “tit is a town in 4nis-dkar, situated on a tributary from the left- 

tunrdbsiile ans-dkar river. Waran is the Wardwan valley. The Wardwan river is o tributary of the 
Chena in Kashmir State territory. Mande is probably o valley or town in the vicinity of Wardwan. 
Dun-rit is @ village in Zans-dkar, but I do not know its exact situation. The Dkar-zu (Dkar-bzo) garden at 
Leh once contained a royal palace and a khatmband. The latter kind of building ig distinguished by its 
ceiling, ug Joseph Tshe-brtan tells me. Most of the Tibetan houses have ceilings made of twigs only. 
A khatmband hos a ceiling made of » number of little boards put together in such a wuy ag to form 
geometrical patterns. The Lha-rgya-ri province of Tibet is not known to me; nor do I know where is the 
Theg-chen-goti-ma hall at Leb. 

During the reign of king Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal Ladokb was visited by Moorcroft and Trebeck, between 
1820 and 1822. Moorcroft mentions a war between Ladakh and Baltistan, see vol. 1, p. 886. He was asked 
to interfere. A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by me in my article Historische 
Dokumente von Khalatse, ZDMG., vol. lxi, pp. 583-614. Another document, treating of wars between the 
Ladekhis and Baltis during that period, is entitled ‘The services of Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, minister of 
Snon-dar”’, A tender of allegiance from the Ladakhis to the British Government was communicated 
by Moorcroft, but not accepted by the East Indin Company. A letter from the Czar of Russia to 
the king of Ladakh was shown to Moorcroft. Trebeck witnessed a war between Kula and Ladakh: see 
Moorcroft, vol. i, p. 456, vol. ii, pp. 68-4. Rab-brtan-rmam-rgyal and Mchog-sprul-rnam-rgyal are 
two different names of the same person. Rab-brtan probably received the name Mchog-sprul when 
he was discovered to be an incarnation of Bhil-ba-rdo-rje. As we know from Tshe-brtan's account of the 
Dogra war, Prince Mchog-sprul was made Regent of Ladakh a short time before Zorawar overran the country. 

A seal of this king in Tibeto-Mongolian character is still in the hands of the present ex-king. The 
following votive inscriptions of my collection refer to the reign of this king :—No. 84, from the road between 
Mdo-mkhar and Skyur-bu-can: No. 85, from Hun-dar in Nub-ra; No. 86, from Dpe-thub: No. 87, from Da-rua, 
in honour of the minister Tshe-dban-don-grub; No. 118, from Mdo-mkhar; No. 119, from Skyur-bu-can. This 
king is mentioned in Ladakhi Songs, Nos. i and ii. The latter song contains also the names of his son 
Tshe-dban-rab-brtan, of his minister Tshe-dbat-don-grub, and of bis wife Dpal-mdzes-dban-mo. The name of 
'she-dban-rab-brtan’s wife, Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, is found in Song No. xvi. 


IX. The Dogra War 


(Ce MS.) History of the war waged by Maharadza-Gulab-Sing’s soldiers against 
Ladakh and Tibet. 

After that, there arrived at Man-ldra-bahi (Mandre and Waran), together with 
a great host of soldiers, Zo-ra-war (Ca MS. : Zo-ra-war of Gu-lo-ri), the wazir of the reigning 
Maharaja Gu-lab Sin, and generals Ne-rdab Sin, Mi-yan Sin, Mi-ya-no-ta, Ba-sti Ram, 
‘Ab-dar-bi-zar, and Mir-za Ra-sul Beg. At that time Bkra-sis-dban-phyug of Sa-phud, 
father and son, were in command of the castle of Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. When 
they heard [of the appearance of the-enemy], they sent a report to the king at Slel 
(Leh). The king appointed the minister of Tog, Rdo-rje-rmam-rgyal, chief of the army, 
and sent him off with a great army. Bkra-sis-dban-phyug of Sa-phud, father and son, 
gathered together about 200 soldiers at Dkar-rtse in the Suwru [valley]. Then the Wazir 
[Zorawarl also arrived there. They fought for about two days; but [the Ladakhis] p. 49. 


could not resist. Father and son both died in that battle. Then the minister of Tog 
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arrived with his army at Lan-gar-(mkhar)-rtse. Three or four great battles ensued. But 
neither side gained a victory nor was beaten. They remained equal. Then during one 
or two days snow fell more or less. The Wazir sent Lasu-mandru, a merchant from 
Kastrawar, to Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, to tell him [as follows] :-—‘ If you are ready to pay 
a tribute [nazar] of 1,000 silver [rupees] to my government, we shall certainly go back 
[to Jammu]!’ Then the minister of Tog wrote to the king of Sle] (Leh) in a letter, 
‘Tf you will graciously pay a tribute of 1,000 rupees, they will go back! Therefore do 
graciously pay the money! If vou will not show us this favour, I shall take six jau 
(a coin) from every soldier here.’ Although the king as well as Tshe-brtan-rnan-rgyal 
and Don-grub-rnam-rgyal could see the necessity of this, queen Zi-zi would not listen, 
She said, ‘The minister of Tog is of no use. Therefore Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and the 
minister of Ldum-ra both shall go and bring the Wazir [Zorawar’s] head!’ Night and 
day reinforcements were sent [to the army]. Then both [the new generals] arrived at 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. On the following day a great battle was fought, which lasted from 
sunrise till past noon. On the other side many Si-pas were killed. Then they remained 
one day without fighting. The following day they fought from dawn. A little after 
noon Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, the minister of Tog, was hit in his right shoulder by a bullet. 
Although Mi-ya-Ne-rdab-sinat once surrounded theminister with twenty-fivesword-bearing 
youths, he. standing on a boulder and seizing his sword with his left hand, did not allow 
anybody to come near him. But, a certain Rohila firing a bullet, the minister died. 
Then Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin also with his army appeared on a mountain ridge, and 
he [also began to] fight. About fifty Si-pas were killed. Just before sunset Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin was hit by a bullet in his right wrist. [Then] the minister of Ldum-ra as 
well as Hgur-med, together with their army, fled; and Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, his 
servant Bya-lun-(Bya-run)-tshan, and Myur-lha, these three, were left alone. As no 
other choice remained, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin gave his servant a packet of 100 rupees, 
which he had carried in his breast pocket, and sent this money, together with his 
humble salutations, to the Wazir [Zorawar]. The Wazir showed him [much] respect, and 
guarded him like the apple of his eye. The minister of Ldum-ra with his great army 
went across the river, and escaped through La-lun-bsil-mo. Later on No-no Hgyur-med 
also went before Wazir [Zorawar]. But Rta-mgrin, the Wazir of Mul-bhe, was in 
command of 300 men of Upper Bu-rig. While he stayed [in the valley of] Srin-po-sna- 
hgugs (sna-khun), the Wazir [Zorawar] arrived there unexpectedly by way of Sar-re (?). 
The Wazir Rta-mgrin with his army attacked him on the road and killed between fifty and 
sixty Si-pas. Two bullets at least hit the Wazir [Zorawar]'s palanquin, without hurting his 
person. [Zorawar’s] treasurer (quarter-master ?) died there also. On that day the Wazir 
[Zorawar] became stupified (?) and did not know what to do. [Text uncertain.] But the 
Wazir Rta-mgrin, seeing the great army of the Wazir [Zorawar], ran away over night. 
Then the Wazir [Zorawar], who had no more fighting men against him, marched to 
Pas-kyum by way of Dkar-skyil. He broke the castle of Pas-kyum, and turned the 
chief (Jo) out. All the treasures that he found he sent to Kastrawar, [accompanied by] 
100 Si-pas. Then Ban-kha-pa, heading 300 soldiers from Géam (Lower Ladakh). 
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marched across the Sod pass. He pursued those 100 Si-pas and caught them at 


Bhatura. He killed them all, not leaving a single one. Carrying away the treasure, as 
much as he found, he fled to Skar-rdo. Then, in course of time, the Wazir [Zorawar] 
arrived at Bab-sgo. The king of Slel (Leh) went there also, and both met, All went 
to Slel, the capital, and there they remained for several days. The kingdom was 
returned to the king, and not a single Si-pa or other man was placed in the fort as 
aguard. It was arranged that 5,000 Rs. should be paid uninterruptedly as tribute to 
the [Jammu] government. Then [Zorawar] returned to Su-ru. 


NOTES 


Place-names :—Man-ldra-bahi stands for Mandre and Waran, as I am told. Sa-phud seems to be the name 
of the territory on the Manasarowar Lake, which remained in the hands of the Ladakhi kings after the peace 
of Gtin-sgan. Lat-mkhar-rtse is a town in the Suru valley, below Dkar-rtse. La-lun-bsil-mo seems to be the 
valley of a small tributary of the Indus from the left; it falls into the Indus opposite to Chulichan. (Map: 
Laloo-Simool.) Bya-lwi or Bya-rui is the name of a house at Leh. Srin-po-sna-hgugs (sna-khun) is the 
name of a rock in the Suru valley, as Iam told. The Sod pass is probably identical with the Hamoting pass. 
Gu-lo-ri = Kahlur, Bilaspur, the home of Zorawar in the Panjab... 

With the above account of the campaign the accounts of Basti-Rim and Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse should 
be compared. Basti-Ram, a Dogra officer and governor of Leh, wrote his reminiscences of this war ot 
the request of Cunningham, who published them in his Laddk (pp. 382 sqq.). All the numbers given by 
Basti-Rim are evidently wrong, either exaggerated or diminished. But the general course of events seems 
to be accurate. Both accounts are to be found in the Minor Chronicles (infra). 


Basti-Rim Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabs 
1. On the 16th August, 1884 a.p., 1. First battle at San-khu. 1. First battle near Dkar-rtse. 
the first battle in the Suru The Tibetan general was 


valley. The Tibetan general Bkra-éis-dbari-phyug. 
was Mangal (?). 

2. The Dogras advance to Suru, 2. 
where they stay eight days. 

3. Conquest of Pas-kyum and Sod; 3. 
capture of 6,000 (?) Ladakhis. 

4. Negotiations at Mul-bhe. 

6. Bai-kha-pa attacks the Dogras 
in the rear. 

G. Dogras retreat to Lan-mkhar- 6. 
rtse. 

7. Bat-kha-pa advances to Lan- 7. 
mkhar-rtse. Battle at Lan- 
mkhar-rtse. 1,200 Ladakhis 
are made prisoners, among 
them Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin 
and his son Hgyur-med. 


2. Three or four battles near Lan- 
mkhar-rtse. 


Dogras advance to Lai-mkhar- 

rtse. 
Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 
remain there for fifteen days. 
4, Negotiations about 1,000 Rs. 


Dogras retreat to Lah-mkhar- 
rtse. 

9,000 Ladakhis advance to Lan- 
mkhar-rtse. Battle at Skyid- 
mar-rtse; 800 Ladakhis are 
killed, among them the minis- 
ter of Tog. 


7. Ladakhis under the minister of 
Tog, Dyos-grub-bstan-hdzin, 
ond Ban-kuo-pa advance to 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. ‘Theminister 
of Tog is killed in the battle. 
Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
Hgyur-med are made prisoners. 

Ban- 


. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 


Mul-bhe, Mkhar-bu, Lama- 


yuru, Bab-sgo. 


. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 


meets Zorawar; both go to 
Leh (April, 1835). 


. Dogras advance to Mkhar-bu, 


Lamayuru, Wanla, Siie-mo, 
near Bab-sgo. 


. At Siie-mo the Ladakhi king 


meets Zorawar. 


8. Conquest of Pas-kyum. 
kha-pa recaptures the treasure 
of Pas-kyum. 

9. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 
meets Zorawar. 
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Basti-Rim Tshe-brtan Rgyatl-rabs 
10. Zorawar remains at Leh for 10. Peace negotiations in the Kar- 10. Pence negotiations at Leh. 
four months. Peace con- bzo garden at Leh. Tivery The Ladakhis have to pay an 
cluded. The Ladakhis have pensant has to pay on annual annual tribute of 5,000 Rs. 
to pay an annual tribute of tribute of 10 Rs. G As. 2 Paisa. 


20,000 Rs., and 50,000 Rs. 

for the expenses of the war. 

11. Zorawar goes back to Suru, 11. Zorawar goes back. 

by way of Sod. 

On the whole, the agreement between the three versions is all that could be desired. The only difficulty 
is the conquest of Pas-kyum, followed by an attack of Ban-kha-pa, which in Basti-Rim’s account (see his 
Nos. 3 and 5) is placed before the battle of La-mkhar-rtse, and in the Rgyal-rabs after that battle (see No. 8). 
Possibly Pas-kyum was conquered twice. 


Then Ban-kha-pa and Bsod-nams-dban-phyug became chief councillors and gave 
the bad advice that an army should be sent after the Wazir [Zorawar]. A s?-pa [called] 
Dam-bha and several others who did not wish the king well sent a secret letter to the 
Wazir. At Ran-hdum this letter reached the Wazir’s hands, and he, passing through 
Zaus-dkar, reached Sle [again]. He turned the king out of the castle and gave orders 
that [the village of] Tog only was to provide him with provisions, wheat, and butter for 
- food, and with grass, wood, ete. He also assigned [to the king] a jagir of 1,159 Rs. 
11} as. and established him there. Prince Tshe-dban-rab-brtan fled to Spi-ti, passing 
through Ldum-ra and Dran-tse. (Ca MS.) After having stayed there for one or two 
months, Mchog-sprul died. (Ce MS.) Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin was elected viceroy. 
At Kara (Dgar-ba) a Ki-la (Qila) was erected and handed over to Magna, the 
Tha-na-dar. It was agreed that an annual tribute of 9,000 Rs. was to be paid to the 
[Jam mu]Government. The Wazir[Zorawar] then returned [to Jammu, travelling] through 
Zin-spyan. (C MS.) To Queen Zi-zi (Mchog-sprul’s wife) a son was born, whose name 
was (Ce MS.) Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge-mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal. (C MS.) To 
another Zi-zi was born (Ce MS.) Bstan-srun-gyul-rgyal, who became king of Man-spro. 
They also received a jagi of 507 Rs. 12} as, together with wheat, butter, 
grass, wood, ete. Then Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin reigned for five years. 


NOTES 
Ran-hdum is a monastery on the road from the Suru valley to Zans-dkar. TKa-ra (Dgar-ba, Skara) is 
a village one mile below Leb. Zin-spyan is said to be a village on the Zais-dkar River near Phyi-glin. 
Maii-spro is a village on the left bank of the Indus, immediately above He-mis. It is still the residence of 
Bstan-srun-gyul-rgyal’s descendants. 
The following is 2 comparative table of the above campaign, according to the three authorities :— 


Basti-Ram (Laddk, pp. 340 sqq.) Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabs 

1. The Sikh governor of Kashmir 1. TheLadakhi king iscalumniated. 
excites the Ladakhis to revolt. 

2. Zorawar marches to Zans-dkar. 2. Zorawar marches to Zais-dkar. 


The chief promises to pay a 
tribute. News of insurrection 
at Leh. 


3. Zorawar marches to Leh. 3. Zorawar marches to Leh. 
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. Basti-Rim Tshe-brtan Ryyal-rabs 
4. The Ladakbi king waits on the 4. The Ladakh king is deposed 
Wazir at Chu-sod. He is “o 
deposed. 
5. Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin is made 5. Drag-sos of Kha-lo-rtse refuses to 5. Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin is made 
king of Ladakh. be made viceroy of Ladakh. fieeeok —_ 
Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin accepts 
the dignity. 
6. The queen and her son go to 6. Mchog-sprul's flight towards 6. Prince Mchog-sprul’s flight to 
Leh (9), Labul. Drag-gos is punished. Spi-ti, where he dies. 
7. A fort is built outside Leh. 7. A fort (Kyi-la) erected at Leh. 7. A fort (Ki-la) built at Leh 


(Dgar-ba). 
8. Zorawar goesto Jammu. Basti- 8. Zorawar on his way home de- 8. Zorawar returns to Jammu. 
Ram is sent against Balde (). stroys the treasury of Gtit- 
sgan. 
9. Two sons are born to Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s wives. 
Ladakhi Songs No. i is a song written by minister Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin. No. xviii is addressed to the 
same person. 


In the sixth year the Wazir himself came back [again to Ladakh], and reached 
Zans-dkar. The [old] king of Slel (Leh) went to meet him. At Pi-pi-tin he met with 
the Wazir, and the Wazir showed him great kindness. Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
the minister of Ba-mgo arrived there one day later, and met with the Wazir at Pi-pi-tin 
in Zans-dkar. [He] would not accept their presents. He pretended to be angry, and they 
all travelled to Slel. [Then the Wazir] said to Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin: ‘The 
tribute of five years has not been fully paid!’ Having abused the raja, he fined 
him 50,000 Rs.: the minister of Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo) was fined 30,000 Rs., 
the Jo (chief) of Rgya 15,000 Rs., and all the other officials proportionately. 
(The old] king was made king again. [Then] the Wazir’s army, as much as 
there was, marched off to make war against Baltistan, together with the king and 
the ministers of La-dvags. The chief of Khar-man led the way, and the castle ot 
Skar-rdo was ruined. The chief ’Ag-mad-Khan (of Baltistan) was dethroned, and, after 
all Baltistan had been conquered, [the armies] marched back to Slel. The father-king 
of Ladakh was taken ill in Baltistan with small-pox and died. Mgon-po, the steward, 
escorted the corpse to Tog, where it was cremated. Then Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge~ 
mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal-ba was appointed king, and invested with throne and 
power. The Wazir, rising himself, presented him with a suit furnished with gold 
trimmings [kinkhab], a double girdle of wool, a piece of velvet, and a pair of golden 


finger-rings. He said: 


‘Thy father fled, and left thee alone (behind). 
During my life-time I have had the pleasure of seeing thee grow up. 


Thou art a king even over me : reign over me! 


18,000 Rs. annually have to be paid to the high government! What cn be got out 
of La-dvags beyond this sum may be considered as the king’s own property !' 
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NOTES 

Pi-pi-tit is a little village near Spadum in Zais-dker, Mkbar-man is identical with the principality of 
Khartakehan and Parkuda. The Jos of Mkhar-mai (or Parkuda) are a family of Balti chiefs, from whose 
daughters the kings of Baltistan used to select their wives. When the Balti Prince Muhammad-Shih was 
disinberited in favour of his younger brother Muhammad- Ali, he fled to the chief of Mkhar-man, his uncle, who 
took up his cause. It was only natural for the chief of Mkhar-man to assist the Dogras in their campaign, 
because in particular the latter professed to defend Mubammad-Shib’s right to the throne of Baltistan. TBasti- 


Ram’s narrative ends immediately before the Balti war. 


Cunningham from ‘Other Information’. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE Bauti 


Basti-Rim (pp. 848 sqq.). 

1. Gulab Singh is displeased with 
Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin's elec- 
tion. 

2. Zorawar conquers Balde and 
Chatrgarh, then Zans-dkar. 

3. Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin runs 
away, but is seized at Ta-bo. 


4. The old king reinstated, the 
taxes being raised to 23,000 Rs. 
annually. 

. Zorawar goes back to Jammu. 

6. Next year he comes to Leh 

again, to make war against 
Baltistan. 


or 


Cunningham's ‘Other Informa- 
tion’ (pp. 846 sqq.). 


7. Prince Muhammad-Shah is to be 
placed on the throne of Balti- 
stan. 

8. Submission of the chiefs of 
Khatakchan and Khapulu. 

9. Mia-Nidban-Singh with 5,000 
men is beaten by the Baltis. 


10. Basti-Rim builds a bridge 
across the Indus. The Baltis 
are beaten at Marwan. 

11. Skar-rdo surrenders for want 
of water. Mubammad-Shah is 
placed on the throne of Balti- 
stan, 

12. Don-grub-rnam-rgyal of Lna- 
dakh dies of small-pox. 


13. Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac- 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 


War 
Tshe-brtan. 


6. After six years the Ladakhis and 
the people of Pu-rig start an in- 
surrection. Zorawar arrives at 
Leh, coming from Zans-dkar. 
War is made against Baltistan. 


9. Battle of Tse-tse-tsan: several 
Si-pa are killed (Dogras 
beaten). 

10. Zorawar beats the Baltis. 


11. Skar-rdo surrenders after a 
siege of twelve days. The 
chiefs of the insurgents are 
cruelly punished. 

12. The father-king and Ban-kha- 
pa both die at Skar-rdo. They 
are cremated at Tog. 

18. Back to Leh. Zorawar spends 
the winter at Leh. 


The remainder of the history was compiled by 


ACCORDING TO THE THREE AUTHORITIES 


Rgyal-rabs. 


2. After six years Zorawar goes to 
Zans-dkar. 

8. The old king, as well as Dnos- 
grub-bstan-hdzin, both go to 
meet him at Pi-pi-tii in Zaris- 
dkar. 

4, The old king is reinstated. 
Dhos- grub - bstan-hdzin — is 
punished. 


6. War is made against Baltistan. 


8. The chief of Mkhar-man acts as 
guide to the Dogra army. 


11. Skar-rdo is conquered. 


12. The fother-king dies of small- 
pox. He is cremated at Tog. 


13. Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac- 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 
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The chief difficulty with regard to the events told in this chapter is the tale of Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin. 
According to Basti-Ram he wag deposed a long time before the Balti war; but according to the Tibetans 
it was immediately before the war, after a reign of five or six years (1835-40 or -41). According to 
Jasti-Rém he ran away to Spi-ti as soon as he heard of Zorawar's approach: but according to the Itquyal-rahg 
he went to meet him in Zans-dkar. With regard to Prince Mchog-sprul, Cunningham says in this chapter that 
he went as far as Kotgur, where he died in 1839, being 21 yearsold. A‘ Song of Prince Mchog-sprul's flight ' 
ig found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 152), where we find also (p.160) a song on King Hjigs-ined-rnam-rgyal. 

No long time after [that event Zorawar] deliberated with regard to the question 
of sending an army against Yar-khen (Yarkand) and Byat-than. As it was a long way 
to Yar-khen, he resolved to send an army against Mnah-ris-skor-gsum. Therefore the 
Wazir with as many officers and soldiers as he had with him; the Ladakhi [chieftain] 
No-no-Bsod-nams ; the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo); Go-lam-Khan ; Mgon-po, the 
steward ; the minister Sa-bi ; and all the other great councillors and soldiers went to make 
war against Mnah-ris. (Ca MS.) Mi-y4-Mag-na, the Tha-na-dar, was made responsible for 
all Ladakh. (Cc MS.) The He-mi monastery contributed 12,000 bushels of grain, 
300 horse-loads, and 70 horses. At first they marched across the Byan-la [pass]. 
Ru-thog was destroyed ; and the minister of ’A-lci was stationed there as commandant 
of the castle. It was very doubtful whether a Tibetan army would ever arrive [there], 
excepting the 500 soldiers who were natives of Mnah-ris. The Wazir marched off 
with a great army, fought against Mnab-ris-skor-gsum, and brought it under his sway. 
At Sgar (Garthog) he built a fort (qila). Si-pas, soldiers, and castlewards were 
stationed in Bu-ran, Ru-thog, and other places, and then he retired to Sgar, together 
with his army. Four days after the Wazir’s return from Bu-ran, a Tibetan 
from Bu-ran, the chief of the archers, with 300 cavalry and 10,000 foot-soldiers, arrived 
there. Those fifty Si-pas who were stationed at Stag-la-mkhar (Ca MS. Dvag-la-mkhar) 
in Bu-rai were attacked and everyone of them killed. The Tibetan army remained 
[there]. Eight days later a minister, a ru-dpon, three responsible commanders, with 
500 cavalry and 7,000 foot-soldiers, arriving from Bu-ran as reinforcements, are said 
to have been in Gro-sod. More [soldiers] were expected to arrive by and by. Meta 
Basti-Ram with 300 Si-pas was stationed at Do-yo. Basti-Raim uninterruptedly, by 
day and by night, sent reports to the Wazir. At that time two or three days had 
elapsed since the Wazir’s arrival at Sgar. Then a letter with news arrived from 
Basti-Ram. It was conveyed by Ran-thag-(Ran-hthag)-Bkra-sis-don-grub, a Ladakhi, 
together with four men. On the following day the Wazir together with his army and 
the Ladakhi noblemen went back, not leaving a single soldier [at Sgai], and once more 
he arrived in Bu-ran. The queens (Zorawar’s wives) were sent to La-dvags with 
No-no Don-ldan of Phyi-dban. A little below Do-yo he established a camp and 
remdined. Then five or six great skirmishes took place. The Tibetan army, remaining 
inside the castle, did not incur much loss; but on the Wazir’s part, being outside, many 
Si-pas were killed. Then snow fell,.and the old men among the Wazir’s Si-pas perished 
of cold. The stronger men [among the Dogras] and the Ladakhi noblemen, wearing 
their armour [fought ?] day and night without a break. (Text uncertain.) One day 
very early, at first dawn, the Tibetan army left the castle of Stag-la; 3,000 cavalry, 


p. 51. 
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about 5,000 infantry, a captain of the archers, a ya-po (hangman, executioner), two 
ru-dpons, and two captains. They surrounded the Wazir’s camp. From early dawn 
till sunrise both sides were engaged in fighting, and the firing was without intermission. 
Those who died on both sides were equal. When the sun rose on the mountain peaks, 
the Tibetan officers, as many as there were, and 3,000 cavalry, came out [of the castle], 
and Mig-dmar-tshes, the steward, without looking back or hesitating, leaped into the 
[Dogra] entrenchments. They fought for one or two spaces of three hours. [Then] 
the Wazir uttered the following vow: ‘‘ Either the Tibetans will take my head and 
neck, or I shall take it myself (commit suicide)!” Then, shouting Sri-Gu-lab-Sin’s 
name, [he said]: ‘‘The omens are not good!”? The Wazir fought on horseback 
with a sword in his hand. After he had killed four or five Tibetans, the executioner, 
knowing that he was the Wazir, hurled his spears against him, regardless of his own 
life. Then, going in front [of the Wazir], he thrust his spear right through the Wazir’s 
chest. The Wazir fell to the ground, not uttering a single sound ; his sword escaped 
his hand. Once more the thought occurred to him to seize his sword; but he could 
not. The executioner, drawing out the spear, took his sword from the belt, and, cutting 
off [the Wazir’s] head, carried it off. Then the Dogra soldiers lost their heads (thoughts). 
When the Tibetan infantry also pressed into the entrenchments, the [Dogra] officers as 
well as the Ladakhi noblemen became confused. He who could save [his life] fled ; 
the remainder were killed. On that day, a little after noon, the battle came to an end. 
The Tibetans had gained a victory. On the following day the captain of the archers 
and the rw-dpon, and 300 cavalry, in pursuit of the fleeing Sin-pas, reached Sgar. 
But, as this took place in Byan-than (a desert country), they could not capture a single 
Sin-pa. After they had finished examining [the desert], they remained at Sgar. At 
that time reinforcements from the Upper and Lower gold-mine [districts] reached the 
camp, 300 horsemen arriving all at the same time; and it was reported that 3,000 
infantry would follow soon. Then Mgon-po, the steward, No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
minister of Ba-mgo, Go-lam-Khan, the minister of Sa-spo, several other noblemen, 
several officers of the Sin-pas, and all those Sif-pas who had been taken prisoners 
were despatched to Tibet. 


NOTES 
Local names :—Yar-khen is Yorkand (or Turkestan in general). Byan-than is the districts north and east of 
Ru-thog. The Byat-la [pass] is found on the road to the Pat-kon Lake, soon after Sak-ti. Sgar isthe same as 
Garthog of the maps. Stag-la-mkhar (Dvag-la-mkhar) is stated to be situated in Bu-ran. It is found exactly 
south of the Manasarowar Lake. Gro-god is a Tibetan province north of Bu-ra. Do-yo (Toyo) I cannot trace 
onamap. Sa-spo (Sa-spo-la) is a large village on the Indus, opposite A-lci, the seat of a minister. 


CompaRaTIVE TaBLE OF THIS CAMPAIGN ACCORDING TO THE THREE AUTHORITIES 


Cunningham's ‘Other Informa- Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabs. 
tion ’ (pp. 351 sqq.). 
1. Zorawar threatens to invade 1. Zorawar threatens to invade 
Yarkand and Tibet. Yarkand and Tibet. 
2. In May, 1841, he marches to 2. Ru-thog is seized and plundered. 2. Ru-thog is conquered; o fort is 
Wam-le, Bkra-éis-sgan, Ru- built at Sgar. 


thog and Sgar. 
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Cunningham's ‘Other Informa- Tshe-brtan. Raoyul-rabs. 
tion’. 
%. Jle establishes his headquarters 3. ‘Che Dogras dam up the water of 3. Zorawar goes to Bu-ran, and 


at 'Tirthapur on the Sutlej. a river in Grog-po-rab-gsum comes back to Sgar, where he 
and the Tibctans retire. establishes his headquarters. 
4. Basti-Riim is stationed at Stag- 4. Basti-Ram is stationed at Do-yo. 
la-mkhar, on the Karnali 
river, 


ot 


. Rahim-Khin and Ghulam-Khan 
of Chu-god plunder Spi-ti. 

6, On the 7th November No-no- 6. The garrison at Stag-la-mkbar 
Bsod-nams' force is annihilated is annihilated by the Tibetans. 
at Kar-dam. On the 19th 
November he and Ghulim- 

Ishin are taken prisoners. 
. Zorawar advances from Tirtha- 7. The Dogras follow the Tibetans 7, Zorawar is encamped at Do-yo. 


=1 


pur. On the 12th December to Upper Grog-po-rab-sum ; The Tibetans from Stag-la- 
he is beaten and killed. Zorawar is beaten and killed. mkhar beat and kill him. 

8. Among the prisoners are Ahmad- 8. Peace is concluded and an 8. Among the prisoners are Mgon- 
Shah of Baltistan, General agreement written. po No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
Rai-sin, Gbulam-Khan, No-no- ministers of Bab-sgo and Sa- 
Bsod-nams, the minister of spo, and Golim-Khbin. 


Bab-sgo. 


As certain place-names, in particular Do-yo and Grog-po-rab-gsum, have not yet been traced on any map, 
we do not yet know how far the agreement between the three accounts extends. A song on Zorawar’s death 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). 


Between Mgon-po, the steward [of He-mi], and the Tibetans an agreement was 
made, and Mgon-po sent a secret letter to La-dvags: ‘“‘ The Wazir is dead, and the 
Tibetan army is reported in pursuit. Therefore, Upper and Lower [Ladakh], on all 
sides, should be made ready for war.” The astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-brian was sent 
in advance [with this letter]. Mgon-po himself intended to watch events, saying, 
“‘ The Tibetans will gather an army!” ; and so he arrived later. Lha-bdag-Tshe-rin- 
stobs-rgyas, the Wazir’s quartermaster, had to supply the garrison of the castle of 
La-dvags and the Si-pas with food, grass, and wood. When the Wazir was dead, 
and no grass or wood arrived from Upper and Lower Ladakh, he said to the Kumidan 
and Magna, the Thanadar : “I am not sure whether grass and wood will arrive! It 
looks like a rebellion. I do not know what will happen!” Then these two became 
reflective also. They sent a petition to the Ser-kar [Jammu], and asked foranarmy. In 
accordance with what had been said [before] Mgon-po, the steward, and the noblemen 
of Gsam (Lower Ladakh) held a consultation. During winter, they equipped an army ; 
and in the spring they sent the hosts from Upper and Lower Ladakh, Sbal-ti, Kha-pul, 
and Ldum-ra [to Leh]. A Tibetan captain of the archers, 100 cavalry, and 500 infantry 
were posted at Lce-hbre. Then the Ladakhi army surrounded both the Ki-la and 
the Cha-hon, and threw up entrenchments. Then they fought for twelve days without 
intermission. (Ca MS.) In the Ki-la there were 50 Sin-pas under Magna, the 
Thanadar; in the Cha-hon there were 300 Pal-tan Si-pas undera Kumidan. (Ce MS.) 


p- 
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On the following day [the Tibetans] surrounded the Cha-hon. The Kumidan was 
stationed at the Chag-rab (?) of the Cha-hon, and the Sbal-ti army was [encamped] 
round the gate of the same. Suddenly Miya-Ranu, together with 30 Si-pas sword in 
hand, issued from the Ki-la, careless of life and death. At first they surprised the 
Sbal-tis; and after they had killed several Sbal-tis the Sbal-tis fled. Then half the 
Pal-tans left the Cha-hon ; but the combat came to a stop, and all the Ladakhi soldiers 
returned to their encampment. From that day for six days they fought night and 
day without intermission. At that time a letter arrived [at Leh with the news] that 
Dewan Hari-cand and Wazir Tunu had reached Kha-la-[r]tse with a great army (Ca M8.) 
and several guns. (Cc MS.) At night all the [Tibetan] soldiers encamped around the 
Ki-la assembled in the castle. On the next morning the King’s minister, the Tibetan 
Lhags-tshe-rit-stobs-rgyas, destroyed the bridge at Lig-tse and remained [there] 
for several days. The Dewan Sahib arrived at Slel (Leh) and pursued the fugitives. 
Within two days he annihilated every trace of the [Tibetan] entrenchments and started 
in pursuit. At first he fought against those 500 Tibetan soldiers who were stationed 
at the Lce-hbre monastery, and killed as many as possible. The remainder were 
seized and sent to Slel. Then the Dewan Sahib, the Wazir Sahib, and the soldiers 
marched across the Byan-la [pass] to Hdor-khug. Also the Tibetan army, the king, 
and the ministers of La-dvags fled from Lig-tse and went to Klun-gyog-ma. Together 
with them an auxiliary force, consisting of the minister Zur-khan and Ra-ga-sa and 
5,000, arrived at Klun-gyog-ma. They established a camp, and remained there. 
Afterwards about 2,000 Tibetan soldiers were sent off to fight [the Dogras]. On the 
plain of Rdo-khug they fought against the Dewan’s soldiers for one day; but, being 
no match for them, they retired to their encampment. On the following day the soldiers 
of the Wazir and Dewan Sahib marched to Klun-gyog-ma. There were mountains 
close on both sides of the brook, and they established their camp on both banks. For 
ten or eleven days they fought together; but neither side gained a victory or was beaten. 
One day, when the Si-pas, breaking up their camp, engaged in skirmishes, the cold of 
the plain caused much harm to the Si-pas, and an officer, Kumidan Maca-Sin, died. 
The cook of the Zib-chod (commissioner) cast fire [into the Dogra camp], and caused 
a conflagration in their camp, which did much harm. So they went back to the 
camp. After that That-pa Bsod-nams-hbyor-ldan advised [the Dogras] to flood the 
Tibetan camp with water. He spoke to the Wazir and the Dewan, and the brook was 
dammed up ; the narrow place [between the hills] was closed, and the water forced 
upwards. After three nights and days had elapsed the Tibetan camp on the plain 
became flooded with water. Their equipment, the powder, etc., became wet. As no 
other course was left, the Tibetans bowed their heads. The Wazir and the Dewan 
carried the following off to Slel: Pi-si-éa-kra, the captain of the archers, Ra-ga-éa, 
Zur-khan, and together with them fifty officers and men. The bulk of the army was 
allowed to retire, and they returned [to Tibet]. When Ra-ga-ga arrived at the 
steep defile of Wam[-le], he swallowed the diamond of his golden finger-ring and died. 
p. 53, The captain of the archers and Zur-khan were both escorted to Slel, and there peace 
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was concluded. The conquered La-dvags, according to the frontiers it had during 
the times of the [Ladakhi] kings, was annexed by the high government. On the 
Tibetan side of the frontier everything remained under Tibet. From Tibet the Tibetan 
government-merchants and from Ladakh the bi-annual merchants (lo-phyag) were to 
travel according to the former custom. The Ladakhi merchants were allowed to travel 
to Sgar, Ru-thog, and wherever they pleased; and the Tibetan merchants of Byan 
[than] were allowed to travel to La-dvags. Everything was arranged exactly as it 
had been during the times of the former [Ladakhi] kings, and a contract was written. 
Then the captain of the archers was set free. Zur-khan was taken to J am-bu, where he 
was presented to Serkar Maharaja Gu-lab-Sin. He was shown grace, and, having 
been presented with a brocade suit [kinkhab], a golden ring, a girdle, and several other 
suits, he returned [to Tibet]. (Ca MS.) Ever since that time the Tibetans and Dogras 
have lived in peace (good order) without war; the bi-annual trade (lo-phyag and 
gzun-tshon) going on as before, according to the contract made. The Dewan 
Haricand promised to reinstal all the Tibetan ministers, and the Ladakhi king and queen 
with their whole court. From Gans-ri in Tibet used to be sent via the king of La-dvags 
several men as servants, whom the king passed into the hands of the Dewan Haricand 
and the Wazir, and they then went to the castle of Slel. Henceforward in La-dvags 
not a single one of the old nobles retained the power which he had possessed during 
the old king’s reign. However, the Dewan Haricand and the Wazir said, ‘ Only 
the minister Rig-hdzin, formerly a servant of the late Wazir Zorawar, who died in 
Pu-ran (Bu-ran),shall remain for ever, without change, a servant of the government !’; 
and so they committed to him the entire governmentof La-dvags and made him minister. 
Then the Dewan and the Wazir both took the Ladakhi noblemen, among them the 
Leh minister Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, and Bslab-dag-tshe-rin-stobs- 
rgyas along with them, and returned to Hjammu. In La-dvags they left the minister 
Rig-hdzin, and Magna the Thanadar, together with the soldiers in the Ki-la. 


NOTES 

The Dogras had two forts at Leh, the Ki-la and the Cha-hon. The Cha-hon forms part of the present 
town of Leh; the Ki-la is situated about a mile below the commissioner's compound in Dgar-ba. Lig-tse 
village is on the Indus, above Leh (Map: Likchey). Rdo-khug (Hdor-khug), village west of the Pan-kot 
lake, on the river of the same name (Map: Durgo). The river is a tributary of the Shayok. Klui- 
gyog-mn, the valley of the same river. Hjam-mu (Jam-bu, Dzam-bu), the capital of the Dogra State. The 
Wazir’s name seems to be Ratunu, not Tunu. Lhags-tshe-rih-stobs-rgyas, Lha-bdag-tshe-riti-stobs-rgy as, or 
Bslab-dag-tshe-rii-stobs-rgyas seem to be one and the same person. 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF THIS CAMPAIGN ACCORDING TO THE THREE AUTHORITIES 


Cunningham's ‘Other Informa- Tshe-brtan. Rgyal-rabs. 
tion ’ (pp. 854-5). 

1. In spring 1842 the Chinese 
and Tibetans, numberingabout 
8,000, lay siege to the fort of 
Leh. 

2. The Baltis rise. They are soon 
reduced by Wizir Lakpat. 


1. The Tibetans as well as the 
Ladakhis lay siege to the two 
forts of Leh. 
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Cunningham's “ Other Informa- Tshe-brtan. Rgyal-rabs. 

tion.” 

3. Dewan Haricand and Wazir 8, Déewin Haricand and Wazir- 38. Déwain Ilaricand and Wazir- 
Ratanu arrive with — fresh Ratun arrive at Leh with Tunu arrive at Leh with a 
troops. 8,000 soldiers. great army. 

4. Lee-hbre is conquered by the 4. Lee-hbre is conquered by the 
Dogras. Dogras. 

5. The Tibetans flee towards Ru- 5. Battle of Chu-sul, The 5. The Tibetans receive reinforce- 
thog, and take up a strong Tibetans are beaten. ments, numbering 5,000. 
position. Battle of Rdo-khug, the 


Tibetans are beaten. 

G. The Lhasa commander is taken 6. Ra-ga-éa, the Tibetan general, 6. The Tibetan camp is flooded 

prisoner, is seized and killed by the by the Dogras. Ra-gn-éa, 
Dogras. Zur-khan, and Pi-si-Sakra 
are taken prisoners, Ra-ga- 

sa commits suicide. 

7. Peace is concluded. The old 7. Peace is concluded. Exchange 7. Peace is concluded. Trade- 
boundary between Ladakh and of prisoners. contract and old boundaries 
Lhasa-Tibet is re-established. re-established. 

General Notes. —An interesting song on the minister Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin in prison is among my collection 
of historical folklore. A’ Sanskrit inscription in the Cig-gtan monastery possibly refers to the Dogra war. 
It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins. Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, the hero of the 
‘Polo Song’ (Ladakhi Songs, No. 3), is probably identical with Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, of whose tragic 
fate we hear in Tshe-brtan's account of the Dogra wars. The Raja of Baltistan, Ahmad-Khain, who was 
taken to Lhasa as o prisoner, possibly returned to Kashmir State territory. His grave is shown in Kashtawar, 
as Dr. J. Hutchinson tells me. In Sherring’s Western Tibet (p. 198) is reproduced a photograph called ‘ The tomb 
of Zorawar Singh’, taken near Taklakar. As Dr. Longstaff points out, the ruin looks far too old to be Zorawar’s 
grave. He connects the ruin with Haidar’s Tibetan campaign in 1532 a.p. A “ Song of Zorawar's wife ’ is found 
translated in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). A document relating to the peace-contract between Tibet and 
Jammu is found in S. Ch. Das’ Yig-bskur-rnam-bzag, p. 52. This reproduction is so full of mistakes that 
it is practically unintelligible; but the names Zur-kban and Lde-mkhan (Déwan) Haridzan may nevertheless 
be deciphered. 


X. (C MS.) The Later History of La-dvags, beginning with the Rule of 
Maharadza Gulab-Singh 

During the lifetime of Sri Maharadza Gulab-Sing (c. 1842-57 a.p.), reigning over 
the capital; Jam-bu, Ka-sir, La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Bu-rig, Zans-dkar, Kastrawar, 
Bdur-ka, Dza-srod-dri, and Spyi-ti, in La-dvags the taxes of the great peasants 
amounted to 7 Rs.; of those who had only half [a portion of fields and houses], to 
3 Rs. 8 As.; and of those who possessed only a quarter portion, to 1 R. 13 As. The 
nobility, the Prime Ministers, and the [other] ministers had to pay taxes in con- 
formity with the monasteries; the taxes of the greater [noblemen] amounting to 
70 Rs., of the ministers to 30 Rs. ; while those of the smaller nobility were fixed at 
19 Rs. All the monasteries were treated proportionately. 

NOTES 

Most of the place-names mentioned in the above account are well known. Only Bdur-ka and Dza-srod- 

dri are unknown to me. The spelling Ka-shir (Kashmir) is interesting, as pointing to the hypothetical Prakrit 


spelling Kasvira. It is strange to find Spi-ti mentioned among the possessions of Gulib Singh. At present it 
certainly does not belong to Kashmir, but to British India. 
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From Cunningham's ‘ Other Information ' (p. 855) we learn that ‘in the autumn of 1846, during the rebellion 
of Shaikh Imém-ud Din in Kashmir, there was o slight disturbance in Zans-dkar, which was promptly 
repressed by the Wazir Basti-Ram, who is now “one of the confidential servants of Maharaja Gulab Singh”. 
Since then the whole country has been quiet; and the passive Tibetans have yielded to a power which they 
find it unsafe to resist.’ 


When his son, Maharadza Rambir-Sin, reigned (c. 1857-83 A.D.), all the Ladakhi 
villages and peasants’ [estates] which had suffered during the time of the former 
Dewans (during the Dogra war) were re-established. The village taxes were removed, 
and the custom-house fees of La-dvags were abolished. The register of peasants 
which had been previously drawn up by the Thanadar Magna and the Prime Minister 
Rig-hdzin and which had remained [in force] till Basti-Ram’s time was abolished. Inthe 
Bi-kir-mi (Vikrama) year 1922 (1865 a.p.) Meta Mangal-Sin, the son of Meta Basti-Ram, 
drew up a new list of peasants. The taxes on a full [share of] fields and houses were 
fixed at 7 Rs. 11 As.; on half [a share] 3 Rs. 5 As. 3 Paisi; on a further half (half of 
half = one quarter) [share] 1 R. 15 As. 3 Paisa. A full share of victuals [to be paid as 
taxes] was fixed at one bushel and 20 bre of wheat; 5 ser of butter; 2 sran of 
wood of roots, and 20 ser of wood of Tar. (As this is wood brought from [the village 
of] Tar in Géam, having to be paid annually as a kind of tax, it was called Tar wood.) 
Things remained as stated above for twenty-one years, down to the Hindu Bi-kir-mi 
year 1941 (1884 a.p.). This king ruled in great happiness and power ; his dominions 
spread and flourished ; the harvests and the years were good ; the water even became 
soft (or abundant ?); and not a hand’s breadth of ground remained unploughed. 
He made a law-[book] called Kanun. All the soldiers were forbidden to take anything 
except their proper wages from anyone in the country, be he strong or weak! During 
the reign of this king the salt mine of La-dvags (tshva-kha), borax, soda, iron ore, 
and a gold mine were discovered. Water was led [in canals] to the [dry] plains; and 
Meta Mangal-Sin founded Rambirpur (the town of Rambir-Sin); Rampur (the town 
of Ram-Sin at Chu-sod); [the garden] Mangal-Bag (the garden of Mangal-Sin near 
Can-ga); and Partabpur (the town of Partab-Sin in Ldum-ra). Great numbers of 
merchants came from all the frontiers, and cheats abounded; valuables arrived from 
the great cities, a vast store. People became clever and sharp ; [they learnt] Persian 
and Drug-ra (Dogra, Sanskrit) grammar and arithmetic; they became haughty and 
bad in many respects. In Pal-dar a mine (treasure) of inda-nila (sapphire) was 
discovered. With regard thereto that [event] Bla-ma Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel of the 
Stag-sna monastery of La-dvags in the year 1938 ( 1881 a.D.), or in the nineh month of 
the Tibetan earth-snake year (1869 a.p. + 12 = 1881), made a petition. He was 
equal in character to the teachers of old. He wished to meet with the great eee 
Maharadza and on the occasion of accompanying the high government (the Maharaja) 
out of Kashmir, in 1938, when [leaving] Pampur of Kashmir, he told [the Maharaja], 
without letting it become known to anyone of the nobility (?)—I myself (Munshi 
Tshe-rii-dpal-rgyas) was travelling from Pampur with the great lama. The lama was 
sent to Pal-dar, and by way of clever tricks and prayers to the Jewels (dkon-mchog, 
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i.e. the deity) on the part of the great lama he succeeded in examining [the mine] and 
carrying away from the mine along with him about 20 maunds of nélim (sapphire). 
At Jammu he presented them to the high Maharadza, who was much delighted. 
The lama, whilst living at Jammu, received a monthly salary of 120 Rs., and was 
promised an annual donation of 60 Rs., if he should prefer to live at a different place. 
It was arranged that henceforth people should be prohibited from taking nilim (sapphire) 
from the mine. It is rumoured that for a long time the superintendents of the Lahul 
trade, beginning with Bsod-nams-dnos-grub, had through obtaining sapphires lived 
in affluence and enjoyment like gods. (A few words uncertain.) The Maharadza, 
having secured this mine [for himself], posted there an officer with 100 Si-pas as a guard ; 
so the government became owner of the mine. The precious sapphires, being polished, 
were passed on at 200-500 Rs. a tola. Thus this king was exalted beyond his great 
forefathers. In the Darbar of the great English queen he ranked before all the other 
minor kings of India. He had a throne, number 1, and a salam of 41 guns. He [also] 
received the title of ‘‘Great King”. No other ridza was equal to Dewan Kirpa-Ram, 
Wazir Punu, and the Dewan’s son, ’A-nat-Ram, these three; they were of one mind and 
skilled in affairs. From the time of the acquisition of the sapphire mine in Pal-dar 
the Maharadza’s health became weak; he became unhappy, and the regularity in 
affairs suffered (was shaken). He introduced a Kozi-sol (council or councillor) to do 
the government work. [All this happened] in accordance with a Tibetan prophecy, 
where it is said :— 

In the kingdom of Modu-Hor 

There appeared an incarnation of a Bodhisatva, 

And the law [of Buddha] as well as the government began to spread! 
This king reigned for about 28 years. The Kingdom of Pu-nac (Punch) was given 
to the king’s brother, Radza Muti-Sin. He himself had three sons. When he was [still] 
in good health, the eldest son, Maharaidza Partab-Sin, was made Lord of the kingdom ; 
the second, Ram-Sin, became field-marshal; and the third (youngest), ’A-mar-Sin, 
became the head of the Darmarthas (Dharma-’at-mas), Each of them received a jagir, 
and all their wishes were fulfilled. During the reign of this king salaries were given, 
ranging from 2,000 Rs. in the case of the higher (nobility) to 8 Rs. in the case of officials 
and soldiers (si-pa). Everywhere the higher officials (nobility) were placed in higher 
positions than those held by their forefathers. Accordingly, they received their 
spheres of work in their home-lands (own lands) ; and could show kindness [to their 
people] as before. Their salaries were also raised. The wazirs (viz. the wazir of 
La-dvags, etc.) were given between 900 and 1,000 Rs. monthly. These were granted 
only when their services were approved. The king did not wish that taxes should be 
imposed in the kingdom of La-dvags according to the particular pleasure of the wazirs 
and other people, as had been the case formerly. In the year 1938 (a.p. 1881) Jonsen- 
Sahib became wazir of La-dvags, and he acted according to the Maharadza’s orders 
(viz. according to his orders that he should survey the ground). In his opinion the 
Ladakhis were honest men and free from deceit. On the other hand, the expenses 
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of the government were great. And, as he knew [beforehand] that later on a dispute 
would arise [on account of the raising of the taxes], he assembled the nobility of 
La-dvags and [other] people of high rank, the wardens of the He-mi and Lee-bde 
[monasteries], the Kardars and others, and told them what was going to happen. 
The country people agreed together, and were ready to pay four annas in addition to 
each four or five rupees [of their taxes]. In addition to this they wrote a letter, and 
everything was in good order. In the year 1939 (1882 A.D.) several influential and 
several ordinary people held a council under Nand-Ram, the prime minister of Slel 
(Leh), and the prime minister of Ba-sgo. As they did not agree with the wazir 
(Jonsen), they went to Kha-chul (Kashmir) to put up a petition. The great protector 
of the earth said half in fun that they [should pay] two annas [only] in addition to each 
rupee. They saying, ‘We shall not even accept that (turn to that) !’, the government 
became angry, and the wazir himself even, Nayib Deru-Mal, Munsi Don-chod, Bisin- 
Das, and other munsis, numbering thirty [in all] were sent to survey the country. The 
ground was surveyed in such a manner as had never been seen before. At first turrets 
(seals) were erected along the frontier. Then square turrets [were erected] between the 
countries (provinces ?), and the various villages were divided by turrets [from one 
another]. Inside these the lands good and bad, according to the existing plans, 
the fertile valleys (water-valleys), the water canals, the willow groves, the 
lucerne fields, [in short] in those places of which plans, etc., existed from the times of the 
{Ladakhi kings], were marked off by little turrets of blue pzse with flags of al-wan 
attached. The ground between the turrets was measured (divided) ; the names of the 
peasant, of the ground, and a number was written, and a ticket, to be produced on 
demand, was given. The peasant who held it was frightened on his [own] ground, and 
for the future a law was introduced for punishing wrongs. The taxes were fixed in 
accordance with the excellence of the harvest. In the year 1941 (1884 4.D.), by order of 
the Lord of La-dvags, the seven[fold] Maharadza Rambir-Sit. Dewan ’A-nat-Ram, 
whose paternal home was at Amritsar, a man well acquainted with Persian and English, 
was instructed to make a law-book like the Kanun. The taxes weighed heavily [on 
the country]; while formerly for sixty-one villages with the monasteries they were 
26,942 Rs. 3 As. 2 Pais, together with wheat 2,510 maunds 29 ser and 2 pao, butter 
282 maunds 14 ser and 2 pao, ‘wood of roots’ 4,395 rdo-sran and 25 bati; ‘ wood of 
Tar’ 837 rdo-san and 54 ser, at that time for those same sixty-one villages the taxes 
were fixed at 44,340 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisa, barley to the value of 1,633 Rs. 1 A., 173 Rs. 1 A. 
as taxes on mills, 319 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisi as taxes on food, and the equivalent 
of 312 Rs. 6 As. in provisions ; total, 46,778 Rs. 3 As. [in cash], wheat 2,639 maunds 
3 ser and 3 pao, butter 275 maunds 25 ser, ‘ wood of roots’ 4,240 sraz 5 bati, ‘ wood 
of Tar’ 985 sra and 29 batis. In the year 1942 (1885 a.p.) the English reigned for a 
time (in between). As bad omens of the destruction of the flower of the life of the 

Sri-Maharadza the fields in the whole country [suffered from]rust and cold winds; the 

sky and the earth became red. On the fourth day of the eighth month of the wood-hen 

year (1883), [or] on the 29th day of the month Bad-run of the year 1942 (1885 a.p.), 
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the day when the flower of his life was destroyed, hail fell in La-dvags, and in several 
villages the harvest was not satisfactory. In the same year, in Pampir of Kha-chul 
(Kashmir) [a child] of unusual shape, neither male nor female, was born. A great earth- 
quake took place in the country, and the fort, the king’s own castle, as well as the little 
palace (Gzim-chun), etc., were destroyed. At Slel the bad news of the destruction of 
the flower of his life was heard on the 14th day of the eighth month. Then the nobility 
and the great man, the Wazir, the Hindus as well as the Tibetans, cut off their beards. 
It was forbidden to wear coloured clothes, and they lamented for several months. The 
shops of the bazar were closed for three weeks (?). After that cheerfulness was 
resumed, 


NOTES 


Place-names:—The village of Tar, which is famous for its wood, is situated on the left bank of the 
Indus, in a side valley opposite to Siur-la. Of the three towns founded during the reign of Rambir Singh, 
viz., Rambirpur, Rampur, and Partibpur, I have seen only Rambirpur. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, a little above Khri-rtse. It is already evacuated and in ruins. In 1870 the Rev. Heyde found it 
well peopled, see Missionsblatt der Briidergemeinde, 1871, p. 86. I do not believe that the other towns are in 
a betterstate. The garden, Mangal-Bagh, is still existing. Itis situated in the Indus valley, not far from He-mi. 
The sapphire mine is situated in Zans-dkar, on the Pal-dar (Padar) frontier. The lama’s action in betraying its 
existence to the Mahirija was a kind of treason to his countrymen, who thereby lost a source of income. 
The lama was guided in his action by the wish to make the Kashmir king favourably inclined towards the 
monasteries. Pampur is a town on the Jhelum, twelve miles above Srinagar. Modu-Hor, the kingdom of the 
prophecy, is not known to me. The word ‘Hor’ would point to Mongols, Turkomans or Mughals. But 
I cannot see a connexion of this name with the Dogras. 

The Ladakhis have not yet forgotten the Sanskrit school which was established at Leh during the first 
years of Dogra rule. The Tibetan pupils received Sanskrit names, which were kept up during their lifetime. 
Some of the Sanskrit MS. books of that time are still found in houses at Leh. In 1861 Heyde found forty 
pupils in the Sanskrit school. Of particular interest is the note that maps of the cultivated districts existed as 
early as the days of the Ladakhi kings. Such maps have not yet come to light. Mr. Johnson, wazir of Leh 
and first settlement officer of the country, must have been a remarkable man, in spite of a few faults. What 
T know of him was obtained from the Ladakhis, and for this reason I do not know whether it is authentic. 
He is reported to have been an ordinary English soldier, a corporal, who found favour in the eyes of the 
Maharaja. He was made wazir of Ladakh, and in that position he gained the confidence of the Ladakhis to 
a remarkable degree. He actually took the trouble to study them. At the same time he was a great 
mountaineer, and ascended several of the high peaks around Leh. According to the opinion of the 
Ladakhis Johnson was poisoned or murdered by some other officials, who had become jealous on account of 
his high position in the Mahiraja's confidence. In 1875 a native of Ladakh made to the Rev. Heyde the 
following remark regarding Mr. Johnson :—‘ Johnson does not take care of the little stones which give stability 
to the wall’ (Missionsblatt, 1876, p. 82). He meant that Johnson ought to have interested himself more in 
the state of the ordinary peasant, instead of making friends with the nobility. In 1877 Heyde found Johnson 
at Chu-Sod, where he built a fort (ibid., 1878, p. 103). The inter-relations of the different lists of the taxes 
of Ladakh, as given at the end of the account, are not known to me. 

As to the restoration of the villages which had suffered during the Dogra war, it was not so easily carried 
out. In the Misszonsblatt, 1656, p. 49, we read that the Rev. A. W. Heyde, when he passed through Ladakh in 
1885, found several villages of twenty to thirty houses absolutely empty. In 1865, when he visited Zans-dkar, he 
was told that one-half of the inhabitants had left the country, being driven to despair by the Dogras. Lama 
Bkra-éis-bstan-hphel was apparently the lama who, as early as 1854, instructed the Moravian missionaries in 
Tibetan, and who read the Rgyal-rabs with Dr. Karl Marx. In the Missionsblatt, 1881, p. 49, Reb-slob in 
his account referring to 1880 gives an interesting characterization of Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel. According to 
Reb-slob this lama was very polite in the presence of the missionary and false behind his back. 
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On the 7th day of the fourth month of the fire-dog year (1886), [or] in the year 
1943 (1886 a.p.), the high Sri-Maharadza-Partab-Sin-Bahadur was placed on the throne 
at Jammu. To be invested with the Tika (the coloured daub on the Hindu’s forehead, 
see notes), he went to the old former Mandri (Mandar), and there a plate full of [various 
things], different musical instruments, a gun, jewels, gold, pearls, and diamonds, was 
twirled round his head and then thrown outside. Simultaneously there was a salam 
of forty-one guns; and then the representative of the great English queen, the 
‘secretary’ who lives in India, having presented a garment [to the new tuler], read 
before the assembly: ‘ All the possessions (patrimony) of your father are your own 
dominion,’ and so on. Then 101 guns and the lancers made a salam. The other great 
kings, etc., and the Raja of Kaphurthala made their presentations, viz. horses, mules, 
jewels, crowns made of birds’ tails, kinkhabs, and various things of which I do not 
know the specific names. The army was present at the mecting-place, and there were 
conjurers, Persian mimics, somersault-jumpers, and wrestlers. Fights of elephants, 
horses, buffaloes, rams, and cocks took place. At night there were lamps, and along 
the roads, wherever you went, on both sides, flag-ornamentations. I do not know 
what wonderful tricks were performed by the horses, elephants, and soldiers. For 
strength and dexterity the buffaloes were particularly remarkable. The somersault- 
jumpers performed three somersaults [at a time] in the air, and jumped through 
circles (?) formed by the outstretched arms of nine men. Poles were placed on men’s 
heads, and [others] climbed up them. [There] was rope-walking and other wonderful 
feats. At the same time many vessels of fire (paper lanterns ?) were lit ; and on occasion 
of a banquet in the theatre 3,550 sky-going fires (rockets) were sent off mingling with 
the stars. On the following day the high Maharadza was invited to dine with Ram-Sin, 
the chief of the army. On the following day, when he went to dine and dance at Raja 
’A-mar-Sin, Raja Muti-Sing, and other people’s invitation, the King of La-dvags, Bsod- 
nams-rnam-rgyal, and Bkra-sis-lha-dban, the King of Man-spro, were present in Kha- 
chul (Kashmir). At Jammu, Rata-Krisna-Kol, the wazir of La-dvags; Nag-dban- 
chos-bzan, the warden of He-mi; the great lama Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel ; the prime minister 
Nand-Ram ; the minister of Sel ; the Ladakhi captain Sulacan ; munsi Don-grub ; munsi 
Dpal-rgyas, the Kardar of Chu-sod ; Hbrog-mo, the chief of the [wood] gardens of La- 
dvags ; the students of the monasteries, numbering forty persons; Bkra-sis, the chief of 
the petitioners (the speaker), and several people from various villages, all presented 
coronation offerings. On that occasion the students performed mask dances and 
Ladakhi games. Then they were made to perform also before the Raja of Kapurthala, 
who gave them presents and clothes. The taxes weighed heavily on La-dvags, and the 
monks of the monastery and the warden of He-mi offered a petition. As it was known 
that the Ladakhis were not on good terms with their wazir (Rata-Krishna-Kol ?), 
they were sent to the Nawab of Kha-chul (Kashmir), Sri-Dewan-Lekhman-Das, who was 
to listen to them. The Hakim did not agree with the petition of the Ladakhis, which 
was as follows :—‘ If [the taxes of] the monasteries are not settled in the previous way, 
there can be no more large presents (?) of the monasteries [to the government], no 
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regular sacrifices, no sacrificial lamps, no annual support, no salaries of 12 Rs. for each 
monk annually, no food and drink for the water-carriers and goat-herds, and, moreover, 
no more tilling of the ground!’ Such and other petitions were offered before the 
highest authority, [who replied], ‘From the taxes of the country in general one or two 
annas in every rupee [may be] remitted ; as regards the monasteries, one half of the 
new taxes [may be] remitted ; the other half will be paid!’ As they could not agree 
even on that, the great man became angry, and, using oaths, he said, ‘I will not 
decide!’ The government blamed its own servants, and the proverb of ‘ God and the 
hungry man’ was being fulfilled. The wazir and the people of the country could not 
agree in their speech, and the old proverb 
When the falcon and the little bird wrestle, 
The ground becomes covered with feathers ! 

was being fulfilled. Whilst Lekhman-Das, the Nawab of Kha-chul, was investigating 
the case of the Ladakhi petitioners, who had come to Kha-chul from above (La-dvags), 
a letter was actually issued, and a Si-pa and an order were sent to the Ladakhi nobility, 
who were assembled at Jammu, commanding them to start at once [for Kha-chul]. 
They were not even allowed to wait for their house-mates; and the nobility, after they 
had spent two or three nights on the [open] ground, all huddled together, arrived in 
Kha-chul. There they met with the [ordinary] people of La-dvags. But at that time 
the relatives, near or distant, or people who lived in the same house, would not look 
at one another. The Dewan made a drawing and gave orders that any petitions were 
to be in writing, commanding the two Ladakhi kings, the warden of He-mi, and ten 
leaders (chiefs ?) to write a petition [of their own], and the ordinary people of the country 
to write separately. Thus the Ladakhis, being pressed on three sides, had no more 
consideration for near or far (neighbours or relations). They wrote that there were 
various estates in the country, that there were sites [which had been seized] by beating, 
bribing, or favouring a certain party ; [and they wrote] many bad things about the 
wazir, which ought never to have been said. In his decision the Dewan [said], ‘ The 
Kings of Tog and Mai-spro both shall retain the jagirs given to them by the government. 
For it was right,’ he said, ‘that a king should have power to impose taxes.’ But the 
42 [Rs.J annually which they had taken in addition [to what was due to them] they were 
admonished to return to the people. To the descendants of Golam-Khan of Chu-god, 
(viz.) Salam-Khatun and Golam was given a jagir, [which has remained in their hands] 
down to the present day. Through the intercession of Ser-Sin, who had formerly been 
in La-dvags as wazir, the Dew4n said to the kings, the Kardars, and the ordinary people, 
‘Tell me how much has been added to the taxes of the subjects in La-dvags in the 
former year 1941 (A.D. 1884) beyond what had been imposed by Meta-Mangal-Sin ? 
Besides, how much do you want me to deduct from the taxes imposed by wazir Radha- 
Krisna?” Thus he said. Then the nobility [of Ladakh] and the ordinary people 
with one accord [answered], ‘ Formerly Mangal-Sin fixed the taxes in proportion to the 
property([of the taxed] ; but, since the survey was undertaken, through excessive partiality 
things have not gone straight. The rich people having paid bribes, some of their former 
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taxes have been remitted. The poor people have been falsely accused and beaten. 
Women without husbands have been compelled to marry, and those who refused have 
been sent to prison, and...” Thereupon the wazir and his retinue would not listen to the 
petitioners any longer. He rose and beat [the Ladakhis}]. What had not been heard of 
since [the days of] Zorawar, viz. beating and main force (auction ?), were practised on the 
occasion of collecting the taxes. Not a jot of the new taxes were remitted. In addition 
to the old taxes imposed during the time from Meta Mangal to Wazir Jon-sen four annas 
had to be paid on each single rupee. Without having consulted with any of those 
[officials] who had at some former time lived in La-dvags the great Dewan on the 
14th day of the fifth month of the Fire-Dog year (1886 a.D.) replied to the petition, 
““ We have certainly listened to the petition of the people of the country, and the high 
and great Sri-Maharaja Partib-Sin loves his Ladakhi subjects and protects them 
with love; but in accordance with a council held with Dewan Lekhman-(Legman)- 
Das, Meta Ser-Sin, Dewan Heranand, and Mirza ’Ag-bar Beg he has decided that 
they should be charged four annas in addition to each rupee of the old taxes.” Down to 
the year 1942 (1885 a.p.) the taxes had been 32,887 Rs., 2 As.,1 Paisé. There being an 
increase of four annas (to each rupee), the increase was 8,221 Rs., 12 As., and the sum 
total for one year became 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 Paisé. Victuals, as butter, root-wood, 
wood from Tar, etc., were fixed at the rate of the old taxes. What had been taken in 
addition to these taxes was returned to all the kings and the nobility. Stamp duties, 
police [contributions], horse-taxes, sheep-taxes, mint-annas (they were formerly paid 
by the ordinary people, the nobility being exempted) were imposed on all, great and 
small. Then the people became as happy as before and full of cheer. They were ordered 
to return to La-dvags. In the year 1943 (1886 a.D.), on the fourth day of Har,! they all 
left Kha-chul. In their lot-casting at He-hbab (Hem-hbab ?) castle the lama Bkra-sis- 
bstan-hphel recognized the following :—It was found that the Lha (god) Lha-btsan- 
rdo-rje of the Mkhar-rdzon-pass said the following :— 
At first the weight of the taxes is like a thumb; 
In the end it is like a little finger! 

So it was found: it was the Lha who discerned it. In the year 1941 (1884 a.p.) 

a rumour spread that the Mhadi of the Musulmans had arisen. 
NOTES 

Local names :—Kaphurthala (Kapurthala), a well-known native state in the Panjab. The Mkhar-rdzon 
pass is found in the range between Ladakh and Nub-ra, north of Leh. 

As regards the great quarrel about the taxes, it is of particular interest that the antagonism between the 
nobility and the peasants of Ladakh thereby became evident. It was probably of more ancient origin. In the 
prophecy at the end of the account I have taken the word chuzi-ma as meaning “ small". The proverb of 
“God and the hungry man" I do not know. 

The first borrowed Urdu word in the Rgyal-rabs is found in the account of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. But Urdi 
borrowings have been on the increase ever since. In the last chapters of the Rgyal-rabs even 6 few English 


words are found. ; 
Borrowed Urdi (or Persian) words are the following (for reff. see Index) :—'ab-brag (abra), outer fold of 


1 (Perhaps this represents the Panjabi or Kashmiri Hahy or Har (Sanskrit Asddha}, the name of a month covering halves of 


June and July.—F. W. T.] " 


p. 


58. 
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garment; ‘al-wan (alwan), flag, colours; ‘a-na (dnd), anna; ‘an-re-zi (angrezi), English ; 'ar-zi (‘arz?), petition ; 
bab-ta (baft), cloth; ban-do-bast (bandobast), arrangements; ba-ra-sa-hib (bard sahib), great person; bd-zar 
(bazdr), market; be-khyim (begam), Indy; bha-bha (baba), father; bhd-dur (bahddur), brave; bag (bagh), 
garden; cha-hon (chha’oni), cantonment; chota-sa-hib (chhota sahib), wnimportant personage; de-wan 
(diwdn), minister; ha-kim (hakim), chief; ha-kum (hukm), command; ja-gir (jagir), rent-free land; ka-nun 
(gdniin), law; kar-dar (kdrdar), magistrate; kha-tun (khatin), lady; kha-tun-ban (khdtamband), w kind 
of house: kha-ya (khiyal), thought: rkyen-khab and kim-khab (kamkhvab), gold-embroidered silk cloth: 
ma-he (mahisha), buffalo; mal-mal (malmal), muslin; ma-na (man), maund; man-dri (mandir), temple; 
ma-su-ra Gnashhir), famous; mas-jid (masjid), mosque; me-ta (mihtar), headman; mir-za (mirza), prince; 
mi-ya (miydu), master; mun-si (munshi), writer; nag-sa (nagsha), picture; na-yib (na’ib), deputy ; 
na-nak-shahi-diul, Ninak Shab rupee; na-wab (nawwab), governor; na-zar (nazar), tribute, present; ni-lam 
(nilam), auction ; ni-lim (ntlam), sapphire; no-kar (naukar), servant; pal-kyt (palki), palanquin; paho (pa'o), 
quarter; pe-ne (pana), acoin; ra-sém (rusiim), customs; sag-lad (saqalat, etc.), scarlet cloth ; sa-lam (salam), 
salutation: sa-na (sanat), year; sa-ra (sara), mansion, rest-house ; sar-kar, ser-kar (sarkdr), government; ser, 
a measure; tha-li (thali), tin-plate; tha-na-dar (thandddr), officer of police; ti-ka (tika), tilak mark 
on forehead; wa-zir, wa-zir (wazir), minister; za-min-dar (zaminddr), landlord; zar-rab (zarrab), mint- 
master; zi-2i (reduplication of zi on analogy of jo-jo), lady; zu-lum (zulm), oppression, injustice. 

English words are the following:—ra-pad, report; mam-bar, number; thi-ket, ticket; si-ke-ther, 
secretary ; kap-tan, captain; ka-mts-nar, commissioner; ba-ro-me-tar, barometer; bi-gul, bugle; kozt-sol, 
council; Ku-mi-dan, commandant; kam-rag, cambric. 

English names are:—Jon-sen, Johnson; Ma-ka-ra-phad, Moorcroft; 'I-lat, Elias; Ke-li, Cayley. 

For page-references see the Index. 


XI. Chronological and Taxation Tables 
From the time when King Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal gave a site for the Kha-che-mas-jid 


[Kashmir mosque] to the present year, a.D. 1910, 316 years. . AD. 1594 
From the time when the Gtsug-gtor willow (near the Chu-tha mill) was planted to this 
year, 316 years. ; , ; . AD. 1594 
From the time when Ma-ka-ra- otiad (Mooreroft)- Sa- hib arrived, duviig the reign of 
King Tshe-dpal-don-grub, 168 years. . A.D. 1742 
From the birth of King Hjigs-med-kun-dgah, in ine ane se Doveeiae: to this year, 
70 years. . AD. 1840 
From Tshe-dban-rab- brtan’ s flight to sive -ti and death fies ‘6 the present day, 
70 years”. . A.D. 1840 
Since Basti-Ram tuned the gag s best field ener! -field), heh was called Yan-ma 
or Te-tses-zin, into a bazaar, to this year, 68 years . ; : . AD. 1842 


Since Ke-li (Cayley), the commissioner, lived at Leh (at first, during two years, Mun-si 
Ka-rim-Baké was in the place of a commissioner) to this year, 46 years a.D. 1864 
Since the meteorological station (barometer) was established and a house built for it 
at Leh, to this year, 31 years ; . . , . A.D. 1879 
Since Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal was born (formerly the [royal] salaiye was 312 Rs.,8 As. ; 
after that year it was 1,800 Rs.) to this year, 33 years. . AD, 1877 
Since the great Sara was built by ’I-lai, the commissioner (Elias), ind Jon-sen (Johnson) 
to this day, 43 years. . A.D. 1867 
Since Pandit Radha-Krisna sina “tlie pole sound ae tel to this year, 
25 years. ; : ; : : ‘ : ‘ ; . A.D. 1885 
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NOTES 


The above table is of the same type as that given by Csoma de Koros at the end of his Tibetan Grammar. 
Not all the dates are correct. With regard to the first date let me note that it does not refer to the erection of 
4 mosque, but to the grant of a site for the same. As to the date of the erection of the Kashmir mosque at 
Leh, it is contained in an inscription above the door of the mosque. According thereto the erection took 
place in the year a.m. 1077 (1667 a.p.), probably during the reign of King Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. But possibly 
the site for the building was granted seventy years earlier by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, whose mother was 
a Mubammadan lady. The willow called Gtsug-gtor is still in existence at Leh. A pen and ink drawing of this 
tree by Dr. K. Marx was published in Periodical Accounts, a Moravian Mission magazine (1890, p. 65). The date 
given for Moorcroft is cortainly wrong. He visited Ladakh in 1820-2 a.p. King Hjigs-med-kun-dgah, etc., 
was born in 1835, and according to the chronicles his father Tshe-dban-rab-brtan died in the same year; but 
according to Cunningham he died in 1839 a.p. The bazaar laid out by Basti-Ram is the present principal 
bazaar of Leh, 1,030 feet long and 170 feet broad. At first the buildings of the meteorological station were 
erected on a hill south-east of Leh. At present the meteorological tower is found in close vicinity to the 
Moravian Mission buildings. The missionaries act as superintendents of the station. They entered Ladakh 
in 1886 a.p. The great Sarai built by Mr. Elias is probably that which is found directly south of the 
government hospital. From the Aissionsblatt (1870, p. 84) the following dates may be gathered: the Rev. 
A. W. Heyde met Dr. Cayley at Leh in 1869; in 1878 he found Mr. Elias, as Assistant Commissioner, ond 
Mr. Johnson, as Wazir, in Leh (ibid., 1879, pp. 45-G). Thus Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ date, 1867, for the erection 
of the Sarai is probably wrong. 


The taxes imposed by Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, for six years, amounted to 


9,000 Rs. annually i : E : : ‘ 3 . A.D. 1835-1841 
Magna, the Thanadar, was for six years wazir at Leh . : . A.D, 1841-1847 
Basti-Ram was wazir for fourteen years. During the time of these two the taxes 

amounted to 18,000 _ . : ; ‘ : ; ; . A.D. 1847-1861 
Mangal-Sin remained for five years ; the annual taxes rose to 24,000 Rs. a.p. 1861-1866 
’A-li-’Ag-bar remained for four years . ‘ ‘ : d . A.D. 1866-1870 
Ganga-Sin remained for one year 2 p ‘ : ; . A.D. 1870-1871 
Jon-sen remained for twelve years : : i . . . A.D. 1871-1883 
Radha-Krisna remained for three years ‘ : . A.D. 1883-1886 


During the time of these four the annual taxes amounted to 32,887 Rs., 23 As. 
After Radha-Krigna had surveyed the ground the additional taxes were 8,821 Rs., 14 As., 
or the sum total of the taxes was then fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As. 


NOTES. 


The Ladakhis are not very clever at arithmetic, as we see. In the above example, for instance, the sum 
total should, of course, be 41,109 Rs., 4 Ana. The numbers relating to the taxes, as given: 1a the above table, 
are in close agreement with those given at the end of the account of Partaib-Singh’s reign. But the high 
numbers given at the end of the account of Ranbir-Singh’s reign cannot be traced elsewhere. Possibly those 
high numbers were obtained by adding the value of the taxes in provisions to the taxes in cash. apie 
to the Missionsblatt, 1883, p. 58, Johnson left Leh in 1882; Radhi-Krishye arrived there in October, 1882. 


During the time of the [Ladakhi] kings the peasants had to pay as taxes 1 jahu (3} As.) 


each. 
During the time of the kings each peasant had to give 1 saz of straw. 


Pp. 


59. 
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As a special kind of forced labour, all the peasants had to bring from Phyi-glin (Ci-lin) 
800 srav of wood, and from Tar of Nan-sin (?), Snon-dar (Hundar) of Ldum-ra, 
two outlying places, as much wood as was needed. Beyond this no taxes or 
tribute were taken, it is said, from the zamindars. 

During the six years of Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin the taxes were 9,000 Rs. 

From Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin till Basti-Ram, during twenty-six years (?), the 
annual taxes were 18,000 Rs. 

After the new list of peasants was drawn up, the new taxes together with the Span-bcag 
[tax on meadows] were 24,000 Rs. 

The taxes paid till Jon-sen[’s wazirat] were 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 P. 

The sum total was finally fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 P. 

In the year 1957 (1900 a.p.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at... {Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known.] 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.p.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at... [Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known. ]} 


This register, [based] upon inquiries addressed to Mun-si Dpal-rgyas, was written 
down by me, Yoseph Tshe-brtan. 

(Later addition.) Table of taxes for Ladakh, from [the country] above Gyun- 
drun (Lamayuru). 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.p.) the taxes were fixed as follows :— 


In cash annually : ; : ‘ . 43,256 Rs., 12 As. 
Wheat annually to the value of ‘ ; . 2,977 Rs., 8 As. 
Barley annually to the value of ; , . 7,022 Rs., 8 As. 
Wood annually to the value of . ‘ : . 38,000 Rs., 0 As. 
Mill-tax annually amounting to : . 93,119 Rs., 12 As. 


Tax on goats and sheep annually eeoinuhe to . 1,833 Rs., 0 As. 


Sum total . ‘ . 61,209 Rs., 8 As. 





NOTES 


With the above account of the state of taxation during the times of the Ladakhi kings Tshe-brtan's 
account, referring to King Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal’s reign, should be compared. There can be no doubt that 
the Ladakhis had a better time under their own rulers. It is difficult to see how the twenty-six years between 
Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and Basti-Ram come in. From what is said under Later Addition it seems to follow 
that all the numbers given above refer only to a small part of the country, viz. Ladakh from Lamayuru to 
the Pan-kon lake. 
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I. The Chronicles of Zans-dkar 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1907, when stationed at Kyelang, Lahul, I made the acquaintance of a member 
of a family of chiefs of Ste-sta (Ti-sta) in Zans-dkar, who passed through Lahul on his 
journey to India. As the chiefs of Ste-sta claim to belong to the family of the former 
kings ( vassal-kings) of Zans-dkar, I asked their representative to tell me if they were in 
possession of a chronicle. The kingdom of Zans-dkar came to an ignominious end in 
the Dogra War, and at Dpah-gtum, the capital, no ancient documents seem to have 
escaped the ravages of time. The chief of Ste-sta said that his family kept an old 
chronicle at Ste-sta, which, as he believed, was somewhat similar to the La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs. The latter assertion does not hold true; but my informant had probably 
never taken the trouble to read the document. 

When the Rev. G. Hettasch of Kyelang, in 1908, went on an itinerant tour to 
Zans-dkar, I asked him to make inquiries about the chronicle at Ste-sta, and, if possible, 
to have it copied. Mr. Hettasch did according to my wish, and had the chronicle 
copied by my munshi, Bzod-pa Bde-chen of Kyelang. The accompanying text is based 
on Bzod-pa’s copy, which consists of two folio sheets of Tibetan paper. 

As a glance at the copy shows, the original at Ste-sta must be in a perilous condition. 
Whole passages are in quite the wrong place, and the orthography leaves very much 
to be desired. In many parts the writing is almost illegible, and Bzod-pa had to re-write 
many words and even sentences, which he had at first misunderstood. The text con- 
tains a great number of local names, which in many cases it would have been impossible 
for me to recognize as such, had not Bzod-pa thoughtfully marked a good number of 
them by adding the word yul (‘land,’ ‘town’) above or below them. In the same 
manner he also marked the clan names, by adding the word rus (‘ bone,’ ‘ clan’), 
and some of the house-names, by adding the word grow. 

As we learn from a note at the end of the MS., the Ste-sta chronicle is only an 
extract from a larger book, which once existed (or still exists ?) at Phug-thal. The book 
of Phug-thal is called Bo-yiy (more correctly Hbo-yig), which means ‘letter of 
measure.’ It is apparently a book containing a list of the numbers of bushels 
which each peasant in the dependent villages had to send annually to the Phug-thal 
monastery. For this reason the historical portions of the book centre about Phug-thal. 
They tell the story of the various grants that were made at various times to that 
monastery. 

As regards the history and archeology of Zans-dkar very little has as yet been 
done. I may mention an article of my own entitled ‘Kleine archaologische Ertrage 
einer Missionsreise nach Zangskar in Westtibet’ (ZDMG., vol. 1x, pp. 645-61, and 
vol. Ixi, pp. 645-7). Then a note on some ancient sculptures at *A-tin in Zans-dkar 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 332-3; and, in addition, I am in possession 
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of a few hand-written notes by the Rev. G. Hettasch, which he made during an itinerant 
tour along the Dkar-rgyags brook. The brook is repeatedly mentioned in the 
chronicle. As Mr. Hettasch passed through a district which is of particular interest in 
connexion with the chronicle, I will briefly give his notes: ‘Leaving the Lahul valley, 
and crossing the Shinggo (Sin-kun) pass, we first reached Kargyag (Dkar-rgyags). Here 
we noticed the foundations of an ancient castle. The walls are very well built. Then 
we went to Dran-rtse. This is the seat of a Ga-ga (nobleman). Above the present village 
is situated an ancient monastery, if nota whole town. Ste-sta, on the left bank of the 
stream, is the seat of a No-no (chief). Between Ste-sta and Bya (Bcah-ba), the next stage, 
ancient rock carvings were noticed. Bya is situated on the right bank of the stream. 
Above Bya the ruins of an ancient monastery, and below Bya those of an ancient castle, 
could be seen. On the bank opposite Bya ancient rock-carvings and inscriptions were 
noticed. Copies were made of the latter. (These inscriptions remind us of those at 
’A-lci, in Ladakh; they are written in an ancient type of dbu-med, and cannot be later 
than a.p. 1000.—F.) From here a road branches off to the Phug-thal monastery. At the 
celebration of the T'shes-bcu festival a dried human hand, which once was cut off a 
Mongol, is publicly exhibited at Phug-thal. Span, the next stage, is situated on a brook 
with a stone bridge. Above it may be seen the ruins of a castle and deserted fields. 
Opposite Span, on the other bank of the stream, rises the town of Ichar (Gyi-char). 
The town is still in its ancient position on the top of a steep rock. Above it we noticed 
a deserted monastery and a square tower. The well-known Mu-ne monastery is situated 
between Ibcha (Bib-cha ?) and Re-ru.’ 

Zans-dkar has the honour of having housed Csoma de Kérés at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The place where he is said to have lived is given in Duka’s 
Life of Csoma as Yan-lha. I have not yet been able, however, to trace a town of that 
name on any map of Zans-dkar, nor does it occur in the chronicles. Possibly Yan-lha 
is a clerical error for Bzan-la, a well-known village of Zans-dkar: see the next chapter. 

As regards the many names of places contained in the chronicle, we may refer to 
the map, in which are entered all the names which it is possible to locate. 


TEXT 

AN RTA SYN’ SUH A garga sa qyayyy | WSs H4 gy EN | LAPT AAS | eas 
apar asa ¥srageraa | aX ak ayy aeanagy sear ga sa" 5 (ye + 3+) (RearayeFarquc aa 
AN ATA IA SM AGC RS | RHP ATH AT RAG AN | TRANSL GAT VAST |B _i WL AAT 
aR | Realy ganrgarangy | NARS TER AAR AN WRAL Wav gees | ays 
AGA PA HR Re | BSPS ERIS FP ygaga ys | AGIA AT SAW TCH VAAN |’ SAT ACN 
WH SIV TSAR yay agen geen | WEE Hy SER | Sama hw | greg 5578" 
BYP | Belay Sa gaye | AAR Hay ayy FEM gays a | wh By ge a anw HA HS 
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Zl 
So 


"a5 ee sy 4" wy | ARatay: as" qa: WM YY a it ; Qereqy gue gaa ye rasgaeaess: "aH | 
PAV GAs se ya sqadaHpaiis | Faaqgarangy Sanz 574 || 

VEV TA gang gay iy gy | 35 Papa param ky Aka sae saeg | ae gx: a5 
ARRAN SS SN 88 1A yaaa eg ae AN | US QA AS SAY PAA | asa 
STR YU RN SR: ea ve WAT | Ras ans | aq gw easan | ys RNY AS | RAE 
VS AYN Aaa eS wea Sy | yaraqaR | sua AAAs Soc HN AES | 35 SEA grag | 
BNE SSN ISAT BAS UA g Sas | 

Wrgsag apap haw gs aa Fs | APA SAR eRe AS a A | Sega aqe gay 
SYP TIM TAT A STAN | AMATI gy IN gVeR AS | Vargewagaquqaisn | 
HATH TY SYN MN ZRH aae 5°ug° ay UP GWE RN | SVG AP Mae yagqyy | \rza ge gu 
ayn gay VBATAN | BS aA Sa YAN | a Fe HRs SA Yew H SIN | Raga AN | aS ArH 
BWA Fa Te PR ge SAS aN) PR QT ATF aaah ay TBAT RA ga ga Sq aac sya 
HF] AVES aay Gagyvas | Sema ga | BW agy RS AAT ga gargneagqa ay | 


a 


yy 


a a oN iS 


PIV AWV sy Mya AMAA | ARN YG aHITG | PR v gues garage: | yaa 3 gt" 
SPV AMAL AS II 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 
Clerical errors have in most cases been corrected. In doubtful cases other possible readings ore added 
in brackets. Passages which are evidently in the wrong place have also been put in brackets. In the case of 
local names I have had to make a selection among various spellings, The name of the Dkar-rgyags river is 


everywhere spelled Gar-za. 


TRANSLATION 

(This is] an abridged mode of telling the tale of the origin of Zans-dkar. Under 
the protection of the reverend lamas, who are an assemblage of well-being and complete 
excellence, and the tutelary deities, the fairies, and the protectors of religion, may we 
all find entire gratification of our nine desires! The high King Ge-sar of Glin came 
to this blessed Zans-dkar, where the religion of heaven and earth arose, and he broke 
the whole earth with his feet. ’U-rgyan-pa-dma came, and exorcized the demons; he kept 
down the bad Sa-bkra.!. The female ogre was as if she had fallen on her back. The 
Sa-ni and Ka-ni-ka monasteries were erected on the head of the region, the Giia-nam- 
gu-ru monastery of Pi-pi-tin on the heart, and the Giia-nam-gu-ru [monastery] of 
Byams-glin on the feet. He uttered a prophecy similar to that of the Bde-Idan 
(Sukhavati) cemetery of India, [as follows]:—‘ The door-keeper in the east [of Zans-dkar] 
will be Tse-re, in the south Dpal-lha-mo (Sri-Devi), in the west Dur-lha-khrug-pa, in 
the north Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu (Cintamani). Its treasure-keeper will be Jo-mo-Spyan- 
gcig-ma!’ There is also a prophecy [relating] to Sa-ni-tshog, Bya-rnams-dur-sin, 
and Dur-bya. Thereis also a prophecy that it would be a place of assembly for the fairies. 
The origin of the country is [as follows] :—In the beginning Ran-thag-sa and Ri-nam 
arose in the north, Bib-ca and Ku-mi in the south. Then the others arose in their 
order. 

At the time of the extension [of the settlements Zans-dkar] was under Kashmir. 
When the castle of Dran-rtse was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans), a great 
flight of men and horses took place in all directions; and after that harm was done 
in various ways. In retaliation an army was led [by the Kashmiris?] against the 
throne of Gu-ge, and then the country of Zans-dkar and all its castles were burnt with 
fire. Many men were killed. The remainder were carried off, and the country became 
empty. As many men arrived here afterwards from all directions, the country rose 
again. Dpah-gtum was taken by [the clan of] Zan-run, Byan-nos (the north) by 
[the clan of] Skya-pa, Ston-sde by [the clans of] Lha-sa, Gun-blon, and 
Khyi-san. 

At that time many thieves, robbers, and such folk appeared. But, as a great 
mkhas-dman (counsellor) arose also, he invited the great god (king) Sakya-thub-pa 
from Spyi-ti and Gu-ge. All the people of Zans-dkar acknowledged him their king. 
A queen was brought for him from Hbru-éal (Gilgit). Next year, when he was on his 
nuptial tour, the king of Yab-sgod carried off the queen, and then king Sag-[kya]-thub- 
[pa] died. 


! Or is it Sa-dgra, ‘enemy of the earth '?7—F. W. T. 
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Later on a son was born to the queen. She nursed him while he was a babe. When 
he was five years old Yab-sgod-pa (or the king of Yab-sgod) said, ‘ He is not my son!’ 
refused to own him, and [the boy] went to Kashmir. As he lived among the Ga-rogs 
(poor people ?) and exhibited a poor appearance, nobody knew whether he was of good 
or bad family. But, when he mounted grandly on an elephant and taught it manners 
and made it bow its knees [before him] and it bowed its knees before Sag-thub’s 
son, they knew that he was of noble extraction. He was given the name Sen-ge-Idor, 
and he received a daughter of the King of Kashmir [as his wife]. They gave him 
the kingdom of Ka-skra-bar (Kashtawar), where he dwelt. 

Three sons were born to him, the eldest of whom received Ka-skra-bar. The two 
(others) went away with their children. Blo-bzan-lde received the southern part 
of the kingdom [of Zans-dkar|, including the region within the Dpon-tse brook. Khri- 
nam-[dpal]-lde received the region to the north of the water, and in addition to it 
Tsha-zar, Bzan-la, and the region down to the brook of Me-Itse. During the time of 
Blo-bzan-lde a chief called Dpah-dar went there from Gu-ge and presented to the king 
a golden saddle and a turquoise bridle, and begged the three villages of Bib-ca, 
Beah-ba, and Sun. The chief Dpah-dar conspired with the men of those three villages, 
killed seventeen merchants of Yar-yul (Yar-lun ?), and hid [their corpses] in the bank 
{of the river]. But the high water of the summer carried off [the corpses], and punish- 
ment pursued the originators [of the crime]. As they could not thrive at Sun, they 
fled to the middle of Mar (Ladakh ?). 

At that time Blo-bzan-lde had three sons. Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, received 
the region within the dividing waters of the Dpon-tse, Dbyi-khal, the Tsan-ldan 
road of Mar-glii as far down as the valley of "Ag-tse; Bcah-ba also was made over 
during that time. [To the one called Bde-mchog-skyabs . . . (Text out of order)... to 
Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, Ra-dug-rgyal-po, the middle one, and the youngest, called 
Bde-mchog-skyahs. . . .J] Namn-so of Bib-ca was kept for Dpab-dar’s son. King 
Ra-dug received the country down to the valley in the innermost corner of Mar-than ; 
upwards to the Tsha-zar-Me-ltse valley; the upper road of Ston-sde of Phug-thal ; 
(the region] within the ‘black rock’ of Za-phyag; the Ya-nam lake; the region 
down to Tho-mo-che on the Gar-za brook. This is the territory of Ston-sde. At that 
time Blo-gros-dpal-grub was governor (or chief of the hunters ?) of Ston-sde. Bde- 
mchog-skyab/s]-pa received part of Ste-sta, as far down as the *Ag-tse valley; [the 
region] within the Gar-za brook ; and [the region] within the Sin-kun pass. 

During the reign of Khri-nam-dpal-lde’s son Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde pnd the 
queen mother Hdzom-pa, being patrons of [the lama] Byat-sems, Dags-rkan, Kar- 
lan, Tsha-zar, these three [villages] were ceded as a religious foundation, and the 
great monastery of Tsha-zar was erected. After that, led by a white female mouse 
taking the form of a fairy, he (the king ?) arrived on the Phyag-htshal ridge, 
and there the mouse disappeared. The sound of a bell was heard from Phug- 
thal, and, when he went up there, he met with three anchorites, and arrived at 
Phug-thal. The three anchorites saluted him and said :—‘ Oh, well done, son of 
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noble birth! By your giving a monastery together with a house and field at Gyu-mkhar, 
the austerities of us three are completed. We have beer mice. You must give 
the teaching to these [people] and work for the great advantage of all beings!’ Thus 
they said, and the three anchorites went to some other place (Thug-pa ?). At that 
time Tshan-rgval-po of Dpah-gtum gave Mar-glin, and Bde-mchog-skyabs gave 
Skyid-fii of Ste-sta wp to Gro-gra-ma-can and down to Than-so. 

After that [the lama] Byan-sems and Tshan-rgval-po both held a council, and said 
to Bde-mchog-skyab[s]-pa :—-‘ As you have to provide a treasurer for both of us, give 
[us] a piece of land!’ As they asked him thus, he kept for himself only a few fields, 
labourers, and tax-payers, and gave all that remained to the king and the lama. He 
presented the whole [cultivated] land and the mountains, and for himself he kept only 
what there was of hunting ground. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po Mig-za-dhar arrived at Khul-yan from Yar- 
kyen (Yarkand), leading 3,000 soldiers, and Tshan-rgyal-po, together with his subjects, 
fled into the Lhahi-lun-pa [valley]. Later on he (Mig-za-dhar) seized the castle of 
Dpah-gtum. Tshan-rgyal-po sent Chos-grub of the Bcah-ba castle before the assembled 
lords. He said, ‘I have something nice to tell you!’ He was urged to speak. ‘ Oh, 
King, give me both Mdzo-khyun-rog-po (or a herd of black mdzos ?—F. W. T.) and 
Hgar-khra-leb ! I will give you two peasants [estates] of Gyu-mkhar!’ Thus he said. 
‘In exchange for Mdzo-khyun-rog (a herd of black mdzos ?) and Hgar-khra-leb (the 
smith Khra-leb?) I do not want two peasants of Gyu-mkhar. lam a fellow-citizen of 
the people of Ste-sta and a benefactor. I do not want them!’ Then [Chos-grub], 
offering more mdzos and royal treasures, said, ‘Are you not wise, Mig-za-dhar ? 
Then do not remain here! Go back! Even to-day many Indians, armed with rifles, 
will arrive here!’ Thereupon Mig-za-dhar fled night and day, and came out of [the 
defile] at Dkar-tse of Su-ru. (Text very uncertain.) After that the region from ’Ag-tse 
in ’On-po up to Lhab-tse in Kha-ce (Kashmir) was given to Phug-thal. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po the chief of ’U-pa-rag, Hjam-dbyan-pa, fled 
to Dkar-tse. After that the chief Ha-zi issued a call to arms, and, when he arrived 
there with his army, a cubit of snow had fallen at Dpah-gtum. They went there, 
and, when they were climbing up to the castle of Dpah-gtum, four women threwa heavy (?) 
stone from the smith’s gate, and the chief Hjam-dbyan died there. [Therefore] castle and 
country were ruined and filled with soldiers. Tshan-rgyal-po was fettered outside [the 
town] and tied tothe flagstaffof a corner-tower. Therefore Drun-pa-Rab-bstancame down 
from Phug-thal and delivered the king from the flagstaff. Htshogs-bzan was the head 
of the Phug-thal [monastery]. Carrying great treasures, he petitioned the chief 
Ha-zi. Upon this petition the king sent back the greater part of the country people. 
Taking with him the remainder, he arrived at Dkar-tse. Htshog[s]-bzan ... (unin- 
telligible) . . . Htshog{s]-bzan marched to and fro. After that many people died in that 
country, and Htshog[s]-bzan was escorted and brought to Phug-thal. In spring (?) the 
messenger Grags-pa-dpal-bzan of Dpah-gtum and others bowed before the chief 
Ha-zi and said :—‘ A worm-pest has come; they sit all over the ground; send away 
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the worms on the 21st’ .. . (text out of order)... thus it appeared (?): all his attendants 
laughed. He was pleased, and all the men from Sa-ni, ’U-pa-rag, Pi-pi-tin, and Dpah- 
gtum were sent back. 

At that time, except the house Lha-rtse of Mu-ne, the people of Mu-ne and all 
the territory from Sur-le, houses and fields, etc., the whole district, were given to Drun- 
pa-Rab-bstan. The chief Ha-zi, the northern king, and the king of Dpah-gtum, these 
three, made an agreement. The king of Pu-rig and the king of the north (who occupied 
all the country below the Dkar-sa monastery) both made this proposal to the king of 
Dpah-gtum:—‘ If you will erect a monastery for Drui-pa-Rab-bstan, and present it to 
him, together with land and a religious endowment, our alliance will make progress. As 
regards the land to be offered :—as land of the monastery built, as far up as Nag-tshans, 
as far down as the ridge near the “ blue water’ (chu-sion). As to that for the religious 
endowment: Lama Khyi-rug’s place where the water comes down, the district 
within the mani wall (man-than) of Gro-zo, the district above the highway, as far up 
as the mill [district] of Dpah-gtum, and the forest (?) of ’Am-be, which is situated 
near the summer-house of the peasant Ran-zam-éin of ’U-pa-rag.’ 

Tshan-rgyal-po was twice surprised by the people of Hor (Turkestan or Mongolia) : 
the last time the people of Hor would not go away; but, when Drun-pa-Rab-bstan 
offered them three horses, they turned back. In acknowledgment of [this service] 
both the upper and lower Rgya, together with the forest, were presented to him. King 
Ra-dug of Ston-sde was attacked by the army of the king of Bab-sgo (Ladakh 2). 
At that time king Ra-dug-pa could not resist ; and therefore the priests and teachers 
came from Phug-thal, offering great treasures, and entreated the king of Bab-sgo [to go 
back]. Then they brought back king Ra-dug-pa and all his family from the Tsha-zar 
and Me-ltse valley [where they had fled], and made him again king of Ston-sde. In 
recognition of this service [the following places] were given [to the Phug-thal 
monastery]:—the region Stom-sde up to the watercourse and the black rock; in 
Phug-thal the upper Ston-sde road within the pass of Sre-ba-can, within the ‘milk valley’ 
(ho-ma-lun); of Za-sbug (?) as far down as what is called Brag-nag (black rock) 
at Ston-sde; the region within the Ya-nam lake down to Tho-mo-che on the 
Gar-zahi-chu. 

In fulfilling a wish of king Blo-bzan-dpal-lde (or, at the funeral of Blo-bzan-dpal- 
Ide, his father) Tshe-dban-rgyal-po presented to Za-gser-bog (the yellow-cap monastery ?) 
with a prayer {the following places} as a religious endowment :-—Pi-pi-tii, "Ub-sti and 
Su-ru together with the valley. And,asa religious endowment to Byan-sems, Tshe-dbasi- 
rgyal-po presented one family of Dpah-gtum; one family of Si-lha; three families of 
Bib-ca; the inner valley of Te-la-rin-gri-gul ; and also Mar-than of Thar-la-skor-ra-ru. 
And, in fulfilment of a wish of his father (or, at the funeral of his father), he offered to the 
treasury of Byan-sems one family of the lower castle, and, for the austenanc: of the 
steward, [the families] Mdzod-pa, Ya-ma, and Drag-pa, the three. From Si-lha were 
given the castle and two great [peasants’ estates], together with [the house] Zeb-le. As 
an offering of the chief Sag-Ide of Ste-sta [was given] Phi-tse-phan within the 
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Gar-za brook. As an offering of the chief Khra-rig [were given] three houses with 
fields, together with the lower monastery of Sa-ni. And as an offering of the 
powerful king of ‘Upper Mar-yul’ (Ladakh) were given to Byan-sems the 
Ses-ron valley of Ru-sod (Rubshu); the region around the Ra-bo mechod-rten ; 
Nag-tshur, Tshva-ka, the gorge of the Rkyan-chu brook, these three; and the region up 
to Sel-ma-ni-can-hgo. Asan offering of the king of Nun-ti (Kula) were given the region 
up to the Chos-sku-tse monastery ; Zo-glii on the narrow road; Gye-mur; Here- 
gri-mos (?); and the upper and lower part of the Zi-bde valley. 


> 


When Drun-pa-Sans-rgvas-blo-gros was in charge of the Dkar-sa monasteries, 
he committed some fault and was turned out by the people of Dkar-ga. Then 
Drun-ya(pa ?)-Tshan-stan-pa, king Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, and the minister Rgyal-mtshan 
showed some kindness to him and brought him to Pi-pi-tin. After he had remained 
[there] for eleven years, the Drun-pa died. Then, according to the late Drun-pa-Tshan- 
bstan-pa’s desire, seven fields, large and small, were given to Drun-pa-Tshan-rab-bstan 
for his sustenance. And, as an offering of king Be-to of Gyi-char, [the following estates] 
were given :—of Gyi-char Mkhar-snan-pa, of Beah-ba the estate of Srod-ma and the 
estate of Blo-bzan-tshe-rin, these three. 

This is a compilation (or extract) from the Bo-yig of Phug-thal. 


NOTES 


The chronicle was probably compiled a short time before the old line of vassal kings of Zatis-dkar came to an 
end. In ¢. 1620-10 a.p. a younger brother of the king of Leh, Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, was made vassal king 
of Zans-dkar. As, however, the use of rifles is mentioned during the reign of king Tshai-rgval-po, who is the 
most prominent figure of the chronicle, this king cannot have lived many years before 1600 a.p. 

The pedigree which can be constructed on the basis of the chronicle consists of four generations only. The 
first king is purely legendary. Two more roval names which occur at the end, viz. Tshe-rin-dpal-lde and 
Sag-Ide, cannot be located with certainty, as the degree of relationship to the other members of the 
pedigree is not stated. But Tshat-rgyal-pa, as a contemporary of Mirzi Haidar, must have lived c. 1532 .p. 

The first part of the chronicle is of great interest, as it contains the popular traditions of the Zats-dkar 
people with regard to the origin and early times of their country and nation, as they were current in c. 1550 a.p. 
Ge-sar (or Ke-sar) is the supposed creator of Zans-dkar. The brief notes of the chronicle with regard to that 
event remind us of the story of the creation of the world, as we find it in the Kesar-saga (see my publication 
“A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar Saga’, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1134, pp. 17, 18). In the Kesar-saga 
we read that Don-gsum-mi-la-sion-mo, Kesar’s prototype, killed an ogre and formed the land of Gli (the earth) 
out of its various parts ; the castle of Glin out of its head, the Gro-ma plain out of its stomach, the rock Rgyab- 
rten out of its kidneys, ete. In a similar way here Ge-sar breaks the earth to pieces, and the female ogre, the 
personification of the earth, falls on her back. Then he erects the most ancient monasteries of the country on the 
head, the stomach, and the feet of the ogre. 

It is very interesting that the Ka-ni-ka and Sa-ni monasteries are mentioned first of all, as the oldest 
monasteries of Zans-dkar. Kanika is the Tibetan form of the name Kanishka, the great Kushana king of 
Kashmir and Northern India. This monastery was possibly erected during the reign of that king. This 
supposition is strengthened hy another note in the chronicle, where it is stated that Zans-dkar was under Kashmir 
before it was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans). 

In the following paragraph we hear of the conquest of Zans-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas. The word Kham-pa 
originally stands for * inhabitants of Khams’, an eastern province of Tibet. But in Ladakh it is used for any 
Tibetan who comes from a district east of the Manasarowar lake. I believe, therefore, that the conquest of 
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eee ee as se : the chronicle, ia identical with the conquest of that country by 
country lost its original (Dard aa ka a oe . uy the tent ibebbary As the:eltronielo’tells'ue, the 
slewiieimes G6 FIVER: population, and was again peopled by Tibetans, some of whose 
e ee ae of oe is told. It had not yet been forgotten that they were a branch 
ingot Tibet ee ee A ( yauaty) i but the chronicler mixed up with this tradition the story of the first 

; “khri-btsan-po. Gfia-khri-btsan-po was believed to be of Buddha's family, if not a direct 
descendant of Buddha himeelf. He was supposed to have been expelled from his native country, and to have 
come to Tibet from India. Therefore we find here in the Zans-dkar chronicle that the father of Sen-ge-Idor is 
called Sakya-thub-pa (Buddha), that Sen-ge-Idor is expelled from Yab-sgo-pa’s country, and that he enters 
Zans-dkar from Kashmir and Kashtawar. As regards king Yab-sgo-pa or Yab-sgod-pa, his name is also 
found in an ancient Balti song. He was probably one of the early Buddhist kings of Baltistan, or Baltistan 
and Gilgit combined (compare my article, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet,’ Song No. iv, 
Ind. Ant., 1909, 57 sqq.). 

Episodes like that of the chief of Dpah-dar, the highwayman from Gu-ge, cannot yet be connected with 
other contemporaneous histories, as it bas not yet been poasible to ascribe even a rough date to any of the 
names contained in the Zans-dkar chronicle. Only one of its names has as yet been discovered in an inscription. 
It is the name Tshe-rii-dpal-lde, which occurs towards the end of the chronicle and also in inscription No. 49. 
But it is impossible to assign a date to it. It is, however, probable that the mention of the Hor invader 
Mig-za-dhar and the chief Ha-zi 1eally refer to Mirza Haidar, the author of the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, and the chief 
Haji whose invasions of Tibet (1532-3 a.p.) are mentioned in that work (trans., pp. 403 sqq., 417 aqq., 454 sqq.. 
esp. p. 460, the Haji). 

__ It is interesting that in the list of august donors to the Phug-thal monastery the kings of Ladakh and Kula 
(Nui-ti) are mentioned. I feel inclined to place the note referring to them earlier than the conquest of Lahul by 
Kuli (c. 1650 a.p.). For after the conquest had taken place the kings of Kulii could hardly have allowed the 
taxes of certain villages to go to a foreign country. Two of the five places presented to Phug-thal by the king of 
Kuli are known to me, viz. Gye-mur and Zo-glin. Both villages are situated in the Bhaga valley. But, as the 
chronicles tell us, Phug-thal did not enjoy their possession for a long time; for the people of Dkar-Sa soon turned 
the Phug-thal lama out. The Ya-nam (Yunam) lake ison the Paralatsa pass and the Dkar-$a monastery west 
of Ston-sde and Ri-nam. 

I am not quite sure if I have understood correctly the legend of the mice-lamas. But it looks as if it should 
be understood as follows :—Through some unknown curse three lamas were changed into mice. The spell could 
only be broken by the erection of a monastery. When the king had decided to erect one, a fairy in the shape of 
a mouse led him to Phug-thal. Then the fairy-mouse went to tell the lama-mice, who, having taken human 
shape, appeared before the king. The Phyag-htshal ridge is the place whence the monastery first comes into view. 

As regards grants of villages or peasant-estates to monasteries, such a grant means that the taxes of those 
villages and estates, instead of being sent to the royal treasury, had to be sent to those monasteries. 

In the MS. the name of the country is invariably spelt Bzan-dkar, ‘ good white,’ which is not in agreement with 
the Ladakhi spelling of the same name, viz. Zans-dkar, ‘white copper.’ The latter spelling is probably more correct. 
The full name of Tshan-rgyal-po is Tshe-dban-rgyal-po, as we find it spelled twice. He may be identical with one 
cor other of the kings noted below (from inscriptions) whose names include the words T'she-dban. 


The genealogical tree of the Zans-dkar kings according to the chronicle is as follows :— 
Sakya-thub-pa ‘ 


Sen-ge-ldor 
| 


| Risk 
King of Kashtawir —_ Blo-bzani-Ide Dee rere 
| 


i 








el 
nas aligs Ra-dug-rgyal-po  Bde-mchog-skyabs-pa Rgyal-sam-rin-chen-dpat-lde 


(Tshe-rin-dpal-lde) (Sag-lde) 
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From inscriptions we learn the following names of Zais-dkar kings not mentioned in the Chronicle :— 
Ka-ru-tog with his brothers Rin-chen, Nor-bu-dpal-lde, and Na(Mnah ? Nag ?)-dbati-dpal-lde (Inscr. No. 46); 
Tshe-dban-dpal-hbar with his sons Tshe-dbai-dpal-lde and Tshe-dbad-rnam-rgyal (No. 47); Rnam-rgyal and 
Tshe-rin-dpal-lde (No. 49). They all reigned at the castle of Brgya-byin-pho-lad at Dpah-gtum. From a 
dedication sheet in ® copy of the Bskal-pa-bzai-po in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography we learn that a 
queen Bstan-hdzin-dbai-mo was at a certain period reigning (‘her helmet being high’) at Dpah-gtum. From 
paper documents we elicit further the names of (1) Hbrug-bstan-hdzin, mentioned in the grant of land to 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, and possibly identical with the so-named chief of Spyi-ti, step-brother of Sei-ge-rnam- 
rgyal; (2) Dbat-phyug-rnom-rgyal, who married the daughter of the General Sakya-rgya-mtsho. The last king 
of Dpah-gtum, o descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal (see above, Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal), died during 
the Dogra wars. 

It is interesting that the pronoun ‘ied is used here invariably to denote two or more persons who 
consider themselves superior to another (in this case the addressed) person. As I stated already in Z.D.M.G., 
vol. Isi, p. 950, zed may be called a half-respectful form. It is used if at least one of the persons included in the 


‘we’ is to be honoured. 
My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages, 
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II. Register of the vassal-kings of Bzan-la in Zans-dkar 
INTRODUCTION 


In September, 1914, I paid a short visit to the Dpe-thub monastery, five miles to 
the south of Leh, with a view to examining its antiquities. Here I made the 
acquaintance of its chief lama, Sku-giog Bakula, who is supposed to be the spiritual] 
descendant of Vakula of old, one of the famous sixteen sthaviras. In the course of 
our conversation it was pointed out that according to the flesh Bakula was descended 
from a line of vassal-kings who used to reside at Bzan-la, in Zans-dkar, as well as at 
He-na-sku, in Pu-rig. Their kingdom probably stretched from one place to the other. 
I asked at once whether Bakula was in possession of a pedigree proving such an assertion, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. Unfortunately Bakula could not find the required 
document at once, and I had to leave Ladakb without having taken possession of it. 
Early in 1915, however, it was found, and an exact copy, prepared by Joseph Tshe- 
brtan of Leh, was sent to my address through the agency of Sir John Marshall. 

Together with the Tibetan version I also received an Urdii version of the same 
text. This Urdi version had been prepared for and submitted to the Kashmiri Wazir 
of Ladakh, when the latter made inquiries into the personalities of certain holders of 
jagirs some time ago. The Urdii version proved to be of importance in one particular, 
when a name of a king was forgotten in Joseph’s Tibetan copy. I restored this name 
from the Urdi version and inserted it in its proper place in the Tibetan version. It is 
put in brackets. 

As regards Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Tibetan copy, it is furnished with a few additions 
of an explanatory character by Joseph. In the following text they are inserted in 


brackets. 
TEXT 
IP ARNTA MR ARCA gaa gy QTR SyN A a aT" s | 


HAYS A ayaa ar DR’ HUH AS | Bara sy aay aga yyy a aw yos gas | ga 


4 
Rega A’ | Requakargqw dag | Ecsagead | agqqe gaa gaan gag | 


SR HAHA Da GAT | Braraiargan dar ga Qa yay eggs aarapargua D351 ga AES 


Al ¥ mernaen)) Saas rar ages 
nis gaa gare Hema Guay | SA Qa PHA A HOW PAS SHA HVAeg | SAA ASSIS’ AN AGA 
Segae Wha uaa ay a aAL ead aay ray | Peagayays aay: 
ang | gqrnrqan 5a H-3as WHT GV ASR graragy | Searquedeqyy a % q 
> a tainty: Seesina me xa saa ie We sand | a aqcaaa’ 
Soargrac ir qaran g7"9 | Hand qragsungage | aww xT ss essay | assay 
5 


ay Sqnrgen GA ga gaa sas 4 | 
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RReaqear garkegag 52g Raia accel garg dre ay Sqa ser T Henan | RA gar gaia 
TAN Dead ge ge ay us sRAN AN Rapa Bargey gay yaa Oeaay Beaks LO 
Qn'yga |eaagaar gargoed B60) igang | Rca ar ar flan [arash gar day | Beaac ge 
gerne Bega ge Rada RE HAG ay eC] | agra Beagqrgar ged: (Hgnrj a 
ger adi gain hg- ga ga GUT AC gv a OBA AER ARC a yaya gre) 1] 

Gut ia lig sed ia ay Sqn ge ang ase gy ea agence gage | Te Hear Kg | ga 


TPH aie Baga | vagy Vaan a gulyacang yey sry agyz) || 


TRANSLATION 
REGISTER OF THE LINE oF Kixas [REIGNING OVER] BZAN-La IN ZANS-DKAR 


Dpal-mgon, the elder brother, became king of La-dvags; Bde-gtsug-mgon, the 
younger brother, became king of Pa-dam (Dpal-ldum) in Zanis-dkar. His son was 
Sen-ge-lde. His sons were Hdzom-grags-lde, and Manga-la-lde, the younger. Hdzom- 
grags-Ide lived at Dpal-ldum castle. From his brother Manga-la-lde originated the 
family which took possession of Bzan-la. It is as follows :—Manga-la-Ide’s son was 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde. [His son was Dge-hdun-dpal-lde.] His son was Bsod-nams-dpal- 
lde. His son was Bkr[a-s]is-dpal-lde. His sons were Mgon-dpal-lde and Brtson- 
bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, [who became a] Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab [title of a high 
lama}. Of the elder’s' two sons Brtson-hgrus-rgyal-mtshan, the younger, 
who was a Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, became a lama at Dkar-Sa monastery. Mgon-dpal- 
Ide, the elder one, reigned. He had two sons, viz. Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde and Blo- 
bzan-rgyal-mtshan, who became a lama [with the title of] Drun-pa-phug-pa. The elder 
one had two sons, viz. Khri-dpal-lde and Tshe-dban-dpal-lde. The son of the 
elder one was Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde. The younger son became a lama [and 
was called] Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan, the Zabs-drun. The son of the elder one 
was Ye-ses-dpal-lde. His sons were Bsod-nams-dpal-lde and Ye-ses-rnam-rgyal-lde. 
The [first] son of the elder, [called] Ye-ses-mthah-yas, became a lama; the middle 
one was [called] Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde. The youngest [called] Ye-Ses-phun-tshogs- 
dpal-lde had a daughter, (called] Zla-mdzes-dban-mo. 

Her husband’s {name is] Grub-tshe-dban-dpal-Ide. As Ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal- 
Ide died when both were children, his widow (wife), queen Bkr[a-s]is, having 
accepted a [certain man] called Bsam-grub to be her husband, the two protected the 
two young ones. Zla-mdzes-dban-mo had three sons, viz. Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal- 
Ide [he died], Ba-ku-la, the Sku-gzog, and Ye-[s]es-tshul-khrims, the youngest. [He 
died recently.] Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde had two sons, Tshul-khrims-fi-ma, 
the Sku-gzog of the Ri-rdzon monastery, [he is still alive], and Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal- 
Ide, the younger one [who died]. His son is Bsod-nams-don-grub-rnam-rgyal-lde, 
and his daughter is Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo. [They are still children. ] 


' A mistake for ‘Of Bkra-Sis-dpal-lde's ’. 
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The kings Don-yod (Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-lde) and Ye-ses-phun-tshogs (Ye-ses- 
phun-tshogs-dpal-lde) rendered much assistance to the Wa-zir Zorawar. Both kings 
died two years after [the conquest]. [Instead of the titles rnam-rgyal and lha of the 
list of kings of La-dvags we find in Zans-dkar the title Ide.} 


VASSAL KINGS OF BZAN-LA 


GENEALOGICAL TREE 














= ~~ 
Dpal-mgon Bde-gtsug-mgon c. 975 a.p. 
Sen-ge-lde c. 1440-1470 a.p. 
| 

| | 

Manga-la-lde Hdzom-grags-lde 1470-1500 ,, 
| (ancestor of the Dpal-Idum kings) 

P g 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde 1500-1530 ,, 
Dge-hdun-dpal-lde 1530-1560 ,, 
Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 1560-1590 ,, 

| 
Bkra-sis-dpal-lde 1590-1620 ,, 

| 
Mgon-dpal-lde Brtson-hgrus-rgyal-mtshan 1620-1650 ,, 
| 
| 
fic teeacreabatahas Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde 1650-1680 ,, 
| 
| 
Khri-tpat-lde Tshe-dban-dpa!-Ide 1680-1710 ,, 
| 
| 
rpaliacabait vals belatedpal las Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan 1710-1740 ,, 
Ye-Ses-dpal-Ide 1740-1770 ,, 
| 
| 
esediana vegas Bsod-nams-dpal-Ide 1770-1800 ,. 
! 
so Se a eee 
| 
Ve bendanses Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-lde eer ee 1900-1843, 





Zla-mdzes-dbaa-mo 
| | 
| | Ye-es-tshul-khrims 
-bzan- - l-dpal-Ide Ba-ku-la e- Ses-tsl 
me Me cad ia Ole). (alive in 1915) (dead in 1915) 
Ane oe 2 es 
ect tasGeee The Dilan eee 
(alive in 1915) (dead 1915) 
oe 
| -hdzin-dban-mo 
- = - l-id Bstan hdzin an 
San ik 4915) : (child in 1915) 
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NOTES 


The genealogical tree of the Bzan-la kings, which was drawn up according to the above account, contains 
two generations whose dates may be approximately fixed. The first generation is that of Dpal-mgon and 
Bde-gtsug-mgon, the sons of the famous Ladakhi king, N i-ma-mgon. They lived in the tenth century. The other 
generation is that of Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-Ide and Ye-ées-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde, who are said to have died two 
years after the conquest of Zans-dkar by the Dogra general Zorawar. Their death may have taken place in 
1843 a.p. The above pedigree contains only fourteen generations between these two fixed points. This is not 
sufficient to cover a period of about nine centuries. Going by the example of the genealogical rolls of the chiefs 
of Cig-tan and those of Sod, I presume that in the present case also we may agree that the predigec is coherent 
between the second member and the last, and that a good number of missing links have to be silently added 
between the first and second member. Or, in other words, the chiefs of Bzan-la started a genealogical roll of their 
own, when they began their career as separate chiefs of Zans-dkar. As, however, they had not forgotten that they 
as well as the principal line of Zans-dkar chiefs, viz. the chiefs of Dpah-gtum, were descended from Ni-ma-mgon’s 
famous son, Lde-gtsug-mgon, they put the name of the latter prince at the head of the line. To furnish the 
Bzan-la genealogy with approximate dates we have to assign about thirty years to each generation and work 
upwards, beginning with the year 1800 a.p., the approximate year of the birth of Ye-Ses-don-yod-dpal-lde and 
his brother. Then king Seti-ge-lde would have the years 1440-70 a.p. as the approximate time of his reign. 
It was he who divided the kingdom of Zans-dkar between his two sons, and thus created the Bzan-la principality. 
This principality may have been of very small size during its first years ; but in later times it included He-na-sku, 
as asserted by Bakula, and we may be not far wrong if we suppose that several other intervening villages, 
for instance, Kanji, may have formed part of the principality. 

Of some interest are also the titles of the royal lamas, viz. Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, Drun-pa-phug-pa, and 
Zabs-druh. Although the word Zabs-drun is generally translated by ‘ secretary ’, we know that Zabs-drun-rin- 
po-che, ‘ the precious secretary,’ is the title of the spiritual ruler of Bhutan. And it is not impossible that a 
reincarnation of the spiritual ruler of Bhutan was once discovered in the royal family of Bzai-la; for there were 
relations of a religious, as well as political, character between Ladakh and Bhutan, as we know from the Ladakhi 
chronicles. Drua-pa is generally translated by ‘servant’. Here it is a title of a lama, similar to Zabs-drun ; 
rgyal-tshab is something like ‘ vice-gerent’; and phug-pa means ‘cave-dweller’. The Dkar-sa (probably 
= Dkar-rgya) monastery is one of the principal Dge-lug-pa monasteries of Zans-dkar. 

As regards the title Sku-giog, ‘incarnation,’ the spelling is not quite certain. 8S. Ch. Das gives sku-Sogs. 
It is used as the title of the incarnation of the principal lama of a monastery, who is supposed to have descended 
in Khubilganic manner from the founder, or from a still more ancient personage. As has already been pointed 
out, Bakula derives his descent from the sthavira Vakula, who lived almost 2,000 years ago. The Ri-rdzon 
monastery (Dge-lug-pa) is situated in a side valley between Sa-spo-la and Siiun-la. 

The short note regarding the assistance lent to Zorawar, the Dogra general, by two of the Bzan-la kings was 
probably added to the pedigree with the view to impressing the Kashmir government. The petitioners may have 
hoped to be treated more favourably by that government, if they proved their descent from a helper of the 
conqueror. That they actually assisted the Dogras may have been due to a hostility which probably existed 
between the Dpal-ldum and Bzan-la kings of Zatis-dkar. 

As is shown by Joseph Tshe-brtan in his last note, the dynasty of Bzai-la boasts of the dynastical name Lde. 
This name it shares with the other Zans-dkar dynasty, and with the Gu-ge dynasty. All these lines of kings are 
descended from Bde-gtsug-mgon. In this name the spelling of the first syllable is given as here Bde, whereas 
in other documents we find the spelling Ide. This is another argument in favour of my view that Lde is only a 
dialectical form of the word Bde, ‘ blessing, happiness.’ 

As the above pedigree shows, the male line of the Bzan-la vassal-kings came to an end in 1843 a.p. At 
present we find only descendants in the female line. 

As we learn from the Ladakhi chronicles, some of the Ladakhi queens came from Bzat-la. 

Inscriptions referring to the Bzan-la kings have not yet been discovered. Bakula is mentioned in an 
inscription at Dpe-thub, and the name Tshul-khrims-fi-ma is found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la. But here the inscription may refer to a more ancient personage of the same name. 


II]. The Kings of Gu-ge 
ACCORDING TO THE DPaG-BSAM-LJON-BZAN (p. 152) 


It is not very probable that the original MS. of the chronicles of the Gu-ge kings 
is still in existence. When the vassal kingdom of Gu-ge was separated from the West 
Tibetan empire and annexed by Lhasa (c. 1650 a.p.), the Lhasa government apparently 
did its best to eradicate in the new province every reminiscence of the glory of the 
former Gu-ge kings. Fortunately, a brief account of these important kings is still found 
in Tibetan historical works. The part played by the early Gu-ge kings in the re-establish- 
ment of Buddhism in Tibet, after Glan-dar-ma’s persecution, was of too great importance 
to be passed over in silence; and for this reason no history of Lamaism was considered 
complete without an account of the Gu-ge kings. The first to publish a genealogical 
tree of them, from the Tibetan, was Schlagintweit in his Kénige von Tibet. He gives 
their names under Nos. 46-54 and 99-113 of his genealogical table I. He was, however, 
not quite certain of the connexion between these two groups of names. He gives, in 
addition, the Mongolian forms of the names of all those kings, from which circumstance 
we learn that this genealogy had already found its way into the historical literature 
of the Mongols. The Mongol names, as they occur in Schlagintweit’s tables, completely 
agree with those of the Bodhimér. But in Ssanang-Ssetsen’s History of the Mongols 
somewhat different Mongol names are used for the same kings. I. J. Schmidt, in 
his translation of Ssanang-Ssetsen, was, in fact, the first to tell us something of the 
Gu-ge kings. But I imagine that only very few persons were able to recognize this line 
of kings in their Mongolian dress. In his notes Schmidt gives a translation of the 
corresponding chapters of the Bodhimér. One line of the Bodhimdr account is of 
particular interest. We read in Ssanang-Ssetsen, notes from the Bodhimor, p. 369, as 
follows :—‘ The above genealogy of chiefs is only a short extract. He who wants to 
read the fuller history of these kings, their doings, and institutions, may look them up 
in the various chronicles of their reigns.’ This note proves that a number of more 
detailed chronicles must at one time have existed in Gu-ge. Besides the short chronicle 
given below, which is here for the first time translated into English, the Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzan, pp. 185-6, as well as other Tibetan and Mongolian works, contains detailed accounts 
of Atiga’s mission to Tibet during the reigns of Ye-ses-hod and Byan-chub-hod of Gu-ge. 
As translations of these chapters occur not only in Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen 
(pp. 425 sqq.), but also in 8. Ch. Das’ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow (1893, 
pp. 50 sqq.), it will suffice now to refer to those publications. The Tibetan text of the 
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Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan was published by 8. Ch. Das, Rai Bahadur, in 1908 (Calcutta, 
Presidency Jail Press), together with a brief index. An English translation has not yet 
appeared. 

TEXT (p. 152) 


HANSA Orga yoy asa ass: = naan OwNga BR | san qed Sse ye ys | FAR 
aie aH | BRA QUA Ag AN: Sys poise sa | sg Haca Rag aca gy By 
yy SENSIS | Baran gy ayy ya aM sea Fag Aa aaa * aN AS WATS: | 
a HAAN HY sawae | any ‘a nga aga ga aq gn" e gy yaca ay yaagcac: | 
Srarhrargayyay | aR A aC AS 'O4 || 

"Aen ge ee) eh fe er are oe se BRA FV AR SAA | wae 


x 


oe 
gga 
834"4 


hi 


wae a 


apa Xrargnrayy 

aER MAW AS ARTS OS: | THATS ANA HAA OF ada Pa Awy a | Wyss Yor hea gyi s 
Byagyr ag sc: | Ap Agar gss g0'Sq | FAA gag ge garg | aay Gay: By asws | A 
een GO" | SRaB Heargy argc ac aga | Fagneqgaran as 9+ 95° AgC744 | IGS" 3S" 
BVAR RR MAR AA RA FARR" | Ew h yA ACN | SAB gndpeaaet- 85555 
Fae PAN BART ASA | ACA RSM ART Sa gs | VAQwaar gy | Away yys | 
Bp HP Ray ay gyms Fa | Wega ay gw” | \ qa Rana gaqwynsa gy | qa maz: 
AHA AH MY MRA TACH AC’ | HAAS AHL GAAS | SQUAW Ig VN AHA AC | Boe ga 
ain BHA AACA | Argon Ba SB eager Big a ca Ry Bar ga 98 He Ba Fy Fg pai 
mA AN | VryU yr ha wey agra gq | PQa ahaa Harsco a Hayaa AT AAS J A1%" 
RIVA AGUAS HUIS IA TAT AS SATIS | AGUS RPS AS GY SCT |S | gw 
BLAH Y Gs [RA QU A THUS TAL AT HY | VGA HAAN BRAT G* AST wS’ | 
QA Gwe gaaas ge ay: HY] (HU) | AA gr aT Ha HU AT wesa’ Far Rg Bh "3 (A) AQHAT AA Fa 
Be wrSa- BAr RCN AN ARR a ag BE HUT BNA | 
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TRANSLATION 


Dpal-hkhor-btsan, the son of Hod-sruis, was murdered by his subjects, and the 
kingdom of Middle Dbus-gtsan was lost. The son of his chief queen was Skyed (Skyid)- 
lde-fii-ma-mgon, and the son of the lesser queen was Khri-bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal. The 
former of the two went to Mnah-ris and Spu-rans; the other remained at Gtsad- 
ston. The eldest of Ni-ma-mgon’s three high sons was Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. He 
received Man-yul; the second (middle one), Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, received Spu-rais ; 
and the youngest, Lde-btsun-mgon, received Zan-zun and the three provinces of Gu-ge. 
The latter had two sons, viz. Hkhor-re and Sron-ne. 
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. nate had [two] sons, viz. Naga-ra-dza and Deba-ra-dza. Later on the three 
ate (i.e. the father with his two sons) took the sign of monkhood. Although the 
gious] name of the father was Ye-ées-hod, he became better (easier) known by the 
names Lo-chen (Pandit) and Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa (‘only Guru’). When he had 
entrusted the government to his younger brother Sron-ne, the hymns and Vinaya 
being widely known, the Smritis (sdstras) came at that time. During the reign of 
Sron-ne’s son, Lha-lde, Subbuti-Sri-santi (Subhiati-sri-santi) was invited [to Tibet] (from 
Kashmir). He translated the Ser-phyogs, and Lo-chen’s disciples translated many 
[other books]. He had three sons. Of these Hod-Ide reigned, whilst Byan-chub-hod 
and Zi-ba-hod, the younger ones, became monks, and invited Lord Atisa [to Tibet]. 
During the reign of Hod-Ide’s son, Rtse-lde, Zi-ba-bzai-po (Santibhadra) arrived 
in Tibet; and, when the wise men of Dbus-Gtsan and Khams had assembled, 
the great religious council (chos-kkhor-chen-po) of Mnab-ris took place. His gon 
was Hbar-lde, then Bkra-sis-lde, Bha-lde, Naga-de-ba; Btsan-phyug-lde went 
to Ya-tshe. His son was Bkra-sis-lde. Then, in order, Grags-btsan-Ide, Grags- 
pa-lde. He erected [an image of] Hjam-dbyans (Mafijughosha) of 70 bre 
(a weight) of gold, a stupa of 24 bre [of gold], an [image of] Bde-mchog (Sambara) 
of 500 [Rupees] of white silver, and [an image] of Byams-pa (Maitreya) of 12,000 
[rupees]. Fis son, ’A-so-lde, bought those 44 towns which had at an earlier 
time been offered to Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) by Mya-nan-med (Asoka). At 
that time they belonged to the Sog-pos (Mongols), and he established a religious 
brotherhood, which was sustained by their taxes. His sons were Hdzin-dar-rmal and 
’An-na-rmal; of these two the latter had the Bkah-hgyur copied in gold. His son 
Rehu-rmal conquered many Indian nations ; he erected [images of] the eight Sman-bla 
in silver, and provided golden roofs for the Hphrul-snan temple. His son was San- 
gha-rmal; and his son Hdzin-dar-rmal. Hdzin-dar-rmal’s son, ’A-hdzin-rmal, first 
became a monk at Sa-skya; [then] he became king again. His son was Ka-lan-rmal. 
With his son, Par-tab-rmal, the family of the Ya-tshe kings came to anend. Bsod-nams- 
Ide of [S]pu-rans was invited to Ya-tshe, and, when he began to reign, he took the 
name Pun[ya]-rmal. His son Pra-ti-rmal and the minister Dpal-ldan-grags-pa began 
the Chinese roof (golden roof ?) over the Beu-geig-zal (Avalokita temple) at Lha-sa. 


NOTES - 


According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (supra, p. 48) the original kingdom of the Gu-ge kings was not Gu-ge. 
but Zans-dkar and Spyi-ti. Gu-ge was given to Bkra-Sis-mgon, not to Lde-gtsug (btsun ?)-mgon, when King 
Ni-ma-mgon divided his kingdom among his three sons. As, however, Bkra-Sis-mgon died without issue (as far 
as we know), his kingdom was apparently seized by Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants. This account of the Rg yal: -rabs 
is not in agreement with the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), as the above translation shows us. But Iam of opinion 
that in all matters concerning the Western parts of Tibet the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs ought to be given the preference. 
g the early lama kings of Gu-ge who resided at Mtho-Idin are Ye-Ses-hod and Byan-chub-hod. 
It was my good fortune to discover inscriptions by these two royal lamas on my expedition in 1909. They were 
found at Poo, in Kunawar, and at Tabo, in Spyi-ti. These inscriptions prove that the ancient Gu-ge kingdom 
included at least parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti. It is of special interest that AtiSa‘s Tibetan name, Phul-byun, 


occurs in the Tabo inscription. With regard to chronology, the following dates may be deduced from the 
z 


The most famous amon 
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Réhu-mig, translated by 8. Ch. Das, C.1.E. Rai Bahadur, JASB., 1889, p. 41, and Csoma de Kérés’ Baidirya- 
dkar-po (appendix to his Grammar, p. 184) :— 


Atiga was born in the year . ‘ ‘ 980 a.p. 
Ati§ga arrived in Mnah-ris (Gu-ge) in. : 7 : é A 7 - 1038 a.p. 
Atisa visited Great Tibet (Lhasa) in. , < ‘ : : ‘ ‘ . 1041 av. 
Atiga died in : ; : : ; : . : : ; : - 1053 a.p. 
The great religious council of Maah-ris under King Rtse-lde took place in . - 1075 a.v. 


The following ia the genealogical tree of the Gu-ge and Ya-tshe kings, based on the above account :— 
Dpal-hkhor-btsan 
| 


| | 
Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon Kbri-Bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal 





| | 
Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon Lde-btsun-mgon Bkra-Sis-lde-mgon 
| 
| 


Hkhor-re (Ye-Ses-hod) Sron-ne 
| Pope 
bas 8 ee 
| | | | 
Naga-ra-dza Deba-ri-dza Lha-lde Hod-lde Byan-chub-hod 
| 
Rtse-Ide 
| 
Hbar-Ide , 
| 
Bkra-sis-lde 
| 
Bha-lde 
| 
Naga-de-ba 
| 
Btsan-phyug-Ide 
Bkra-sis-lde 
| 
Grags-btsan-Ide 
Grags-pa-lde 


’A-so-lde 
| 


Hdzin-dar-rma] ’An-na-rmal 
Rehu-rmal 
San-gha-rmal 
Hdzin-dar-rmal 
tAchdsif-rmal 
Ka-lan-rmal 
peice Par-tab-rmal 
Bsod-nams-lde (Pun(ya)-rmal) 


Pra-ti-rmal 
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This genealogical tree differs from that of the Bodhimér (compare Schlagintweit’s tables) in the following 
points :—(1) Bha-Ide and Nagadeba are, according to the Bodhimér, one and the same person. (2) The Bodhimor 
inserts a king, A-rog-Ide, between Grags-pa-lde and ’A-so (A-sog)-Ide. (3) According to the Bodhimér, San-gha- 
rmal and Hdzin-dar-rmal are brothers. (4) Pra-ti-rmal is called in the Bodhimir Prite-rmal. Several other names 
are also slightly different. Let me add that the Indian name of Gu-ge is Goggadesa (Jonaraja’sa Rdjatarangini, 
v. 1106); for Gogga, or Gugga, see Cunningham in JASB., xiv, p. 80; xvii, p. 159. 

Of King Btsan-phyug-lde it is stated that he went to Ya-tshe, a place which I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing onany map. This statement may mean either a change of capital or a jump to a minor branch of the line. 
Btsan-phyug-lde was possibly a younger brother of a king and received the town of Ya-tshe as his portion, whilst 
the principal line continued to reign at Mtho-ldin. Thus we learn from the above account that another line of 
kings of the Lde dynasty (probably also the descendants of some younger brother of a Gu-ge king) reigned in 
Pu-hrans, As the kings of Ya-tshe made valuable offerings to the Buddhist cause, they may have been in great 
favour with the lamas and their chroniclers. Therefore their pedigree was preserved, whilst that of the kings of 
the principal linc was allowed to drop into oblivion. As the names of the later Ya-tshe kings would suggest, the 
dynasty became more and more Hinduized. As the syllable rmal frequently occurs in the names of the kings of 
Ya-tshe, we may call this dynasty the Rmal dynasty. The word rmal probably corresponds to the Indian malla. 
Malla dynasties are known to have existed in Nepal and neighbouring countries from early times. Their fame 
may have induced the Ya-tshe kings to adopt their name. 

When the line of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end, a prince of Pu-hrans was invited to become king of 
Ya-tshe, and he also received a Hindu name. 

As we know from d’Andrada’s account (L’India Orientale . . . descritta da Michelangelo Lualdi Romano, 
Rome, 1653, pp. 364-6), a king [of Gu-ge 2] reigned at Tsa-pa-ran in 1624 a.p. His name was possibly Khri- 
Bkra-sis-grags-pa-Ide, as suggested by the Tabo inscription. This name is a combination of the names of two 
carly Ya-tshe kings, and thus speaks in favour of a close family connexion between the Ya-tshe and Tsa-pa-ran 
dynasties. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 


IV. The Chronicles of Cig-tan 


When I travelled in the territory of the old principality of Cig-tan in Ladakh, in 
1906, I was told that the present ex-chief of Cig-tan was in possession of a chronicle. 
The ex-chief, who then resided at Dkar-dkyil, asserted, however, that the original copy of 
the chronicle had disappeared. As, nevertheless, his father had compelled him in 
former years to learn the chronicle by heart, he was ready to dictate it to my munshi, 
Ye-Ses-rig-hdzin of Kha-la-rtse. The latter wrote down the tale afresh, and from his 
copy the following text is taken, 

The principality is situated on a small tributary of the Indus, which falls into this 
river opposite to the village of Mdah. The valley stretches from south to north, 
and in its best days the principality may have extended over about 50 kilometres in 
the valley. 

In the Chronicles of Ladakh the principality is mentioned for the first time under 
Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal in the sixteenth century. There the name of the country is 
given as Pu-rig (Bu-rig). At that time the chief of Pu-rig (Cig-tan) had embraced 
Muhammadanism, and he was involved in a war between the Ladakhis and Baltis. 
In the seventeenth century the principality was again involved in a war between the 
Ladakhis under Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal and the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse. Since then 
it is not again mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles. 
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TRANSLATION 


Originally the forefather called Lord Ltsai-mkhan-Malig, who is the con- 
structor of the castles of Dar-go, Kug-so, and Cig-tan, came from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid, 
and arrived before Dar-go. When he arrived there, he was carrying a stick of walnut 
[wood in his hand]. As he perceived that there was a beautiful site and water, he planted 
the dry stick, and prayed :— 

If I should become a Jord over all men, 
And if in this place a town should be founded, 
May this stick begin to grow ! 

Thus saying, he planted the tree and went to sleep. When he awoke and looked 
about, he saw buds growing out of the dry stick. Then he built a town. 

At that time two fairies (goddesses) called Ti-sug and Gan-ga-sug arrived [there] 
from Bru-gad in Gyi-lid. When these two fairies arrived there, the fairy of Dar-go 
spread out on the water from the other side of the stream a silk blanket, invited them, 
and brought them to Dar-go. When they arrived at Dar-go, Ltsan-mkhan-Malig built 
[another] castle, and placed both fairies, Ti-sug and Gai-ga-sug, inside this castle. 
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Then Ltsan-mkhan-Malig arrived at a place called Kug-so. As he perceived that 

there also was water and a beautiful site, he planted a dry stick of birch, and prayed:— 
If a town should come into existence in this place, 
And if 1 should become a lord over all men, 
May buds grow out of this birch [stick]. 

Thus saying he went to sleep. When he awoke and looked about, there were buds 
growing out of the birch [stick]. He then remained there also and founded a town, 
There he built three castles. One of them he called Kra-kra castle, another one Kro-kro 
castle, and the third Pa-kro castle. There his subjects increased, and he remained 
there for many years. 

One day he arrived at the site of Cig-tan, and, looking about, perceived that the 
whole place was beautiful. As he also perceived that it was a beautiful site to build 
a castle, he brought men from Dar-go and Kug-so. At Chor-bad were two carpenters 
called Tsan-hdas-pa, father and son. He sent to call them, and brought them [there] 
to build the castle. [Thus] he built the castle of Cig-tan and called it Ro-zi-mkhar. 
Then, in course of time, a town came there into existence. 

Whilst the forefather, Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, resided at the castle, and 
governed the whole country, a son, Tshe-rin-Malig, was born to him. To Tshe-rii- 
Malig ’A-hdam-Malig was born; to ’A-hdam-Malig ’Am-zed was born; to ’Am-zed 
*Am-rod was born; to ’Am-rod ’A-zid-tham was born; to ’A-zid-tham ’A-li-bag-so 
was born ; to ’A-li-bag-so ’A-ha-dam was born ; to ’A-ha-dam ’A-dam-Malig was born ; 
to ’A-dam-Malig ’A-dam-mkhan was born; from his time [they] were made to adhere 
to Muhammadanism. Then to ’A-dam-mkhan Hor-jo-mkhan was born; to Hor-jo- 
mkhan Ha-bib-mkhan was born; to Ha-bib-mkhan Ha-ni-pha-mkhan was born; to 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan Ma-li-ya-mkhan was born; to Ma-li-ya-mkhan Hu-sen-mkhan was 
born; to Hu-sen-mkhan Ga-bzan-phar was born. 


NOTES 


The Cig-tan chronicle reminds us for two reasons of the Balti chronicles. In the first place, like the Balti 
chronicles, it ignores the early Lamaist members among its chiefs, and in the second place it speaks of a faqir 
as the original ancestor of its line of chiefs. 

If the chronicles were the only documents referring to the principality that had survived the ravages of 
time, we should be led to the conclusion that the family of chieftains was Muhammadan from the time of its 
emigration from Gilgit down to the present time. Fortunately, an inscription by several Lamaist chiefs of Cig-tan 
has been preserved in the ruined monastery. It records the renovation of this convent and gives Ltsan-mkhan- 
bkra-éis as the name of the principal chief of those times. Ltsar-imkhan means ‘ beggar’ or ‘faqir’, and the 
name Ltsai-mkhan may have been used as a dynastic name among this line of chiefs. 

Thus the chronicles fall into two unequal parts. The first part contains the legends of the origin of the race 
of chiefs and the principal towns, and the second part the names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, beginning 
with Tshe-rii-Malig, who embraced Islam in the sixteenth century. The first ancestor’s name was probably 
originally only Ltsai-mkhan. When the present chronicle was compiled, the word Malig was added to this name 
simply to give it a somewhat Muhammadan sound. 

As regards the legend of the dry stick which begins to bud in answer to a prayer, it is told also at Chod, in 
Lahul.! The ancestor is stated to have emigrated from Bru-éad in Gyi-lid. Gyi-lid is the ordinary Tibetan 


1 Compare my collection, Die historischen und mythologischen Erinnerungen der Lahouler, tale No. 12. 
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name of Gilgit; Bru-gad evidently stands for Bru-gal, a town in the close vicinity of Gilgit. if it is not part of 
Gilgit proper. The legend is thus of some interest, aa pointing to the probable Dard origin of the dynasty. 

Let me add that Cig-tan as a local name is also found in the close vicinity of Leh. As the Rev. F. Peter of 
Leh informs me, part pf the village of Chu-éod on the Indus is called Cig-tan, and there also is found a line 
of chiefs who call themselves after this place. I believe that the chiefs of Chu-Sod Cig-tan are related to the 
line of Bu-rig Cig-tan. Probably several members of the Bu-rig line who could not be trusted politically were 
transported in former times to Central Ladakh. They became the ancestors of the line of Chu-Sod Cig-tan 
chiefs, The following names of Chu-Sod Cig-tan chiefs have been culled from documents, mostly of the times 
of the last independent kings of Ladakh :—Jo ’A-dam-mkhan, Jo Ma-ma (= Mahmiid)-mkhan, Jo Si-lim-mkhan, 
Jo Ka-rim-mkhan, Jo ’A-bhi-hdin (= ‘Abidin). 

According to the chronicles the Ro-zi castle of Cig-tan was first erected by Ltsai-mkhan-Malig, the fore- 
father of thedynasty. This is quite possible ; but the present beautiful building is hardly more than four hundred 
years old, With regard to this building the tale of the two Balti artists, father and son, isalsotold. And their 
portraits are still among the wood carvings of the inner court of the castle. 

As regards the list of names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, it extends over about three and a half 
centuries, from 1550 a.p. to 1900 a.p. Allowing twenty-five years for each reign, the chiefs may be furnished with 
approximate dates, as follows :— 


Tshe-rin-Malig . . . 1550-1575 ’A-dam-mkhan .. ‘ . 1750-1775 
’A-hdam-Malig . ‘ . 1575-1600 Hor-jo-mkhan ; . 1775-1800 
’Am-zed ; : . 1600-1625 Ha-bib-mkhan ‘ . 1800-1825 
*Am-rod ‘ : . 1625-1650 Ha-ni-pha-mkhan . : . 1825-1850 
’A-zid-tham ; : . 1650-1675 Ma-li-ya-mkhan . ‘ . 1850-1875 
*A-li-bag-$0 . . . 1675-1700 Hu-sen-mkhan : . 1875-1900 
*A-ha-dam. ; : . 1700-1725 Ga-bzan-phar ‘ j . after 1900 
’A-dam-Malig . : . 1725-1750 the present ex-chief. 


The occurrence of the Dard word tham, king, among these names is of some interest, as again pointing to the 
Dard origin of the dynasty (see Cunningham, Laddk, p. 33). The word mkhan, which is found in several names, 
is, of course, the Tibetan rendering of the Mughal title Khan (KAdkan). The note on ’A-hdam-mkhan is to be 
understood as meaning that under him the spread of Islam among the subjects was taken up with greater 
energy. It had been intruduced about two centuries before. Itis remarkable that Ra-him-mkhan of Cig-tan, who 
was executed by Zorawar, is not mentioned in the above list (see Tshe-brtan’s Account of the Dogra Wars, infra). 
An inscription referring to A-hdam-Malig, who reigned c. 1575-1660 a.p., was found in Cig-tan. It is No. 194 of 
my collection recording a remission of taxes during his reign; several of the persons whom it mentions have 
names which are half-Muhammadan, half-Buddhist. Inscription No. 195, which seems to belong to the same 
times, gives no names. No inscription mentions any of the other chiefs. 

As we learn from Dr. K. Marx’ account of a journey to Cig-tan, the village of Kug-éo is still in possession of 
a beautiful grove of old birch-trees, the only birch-trees in Ladakh. Dr. Marx was also the first European to 
describe the ancient Buddhist temple in the now Muhammadan town of Cig-tan. (See his article ‘ Eine 
arztliche Missionsreise im Jahre 1890’, Eben-Ezer, Leipzig, 1897, p. 62.) 


V. The Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod 


The following genealogy was obtained from Sher-‘Ali-Khan, the present ex-chief 
of Sod, who has a house at Sod (Yul-ba-ltag), as well as at Bilargo. On a visit to 
Dkar-dkyil, in 1914, I was told that the chief was just then at Bilargo. Therefore 
I dispatched Phun-tshogs, my munshi, to visit him in that place, and to see if he 
were in possession of a genealogy of his family. Sher-‘Ali-Khan actually produced a 
document written in Urdi, containing the pedigree of hisfamily. With regard thereto 
the chief said that the oldest MS. of it had been destroyed in previous wars; but 
that the family had taken care to restore the pedigree from memory, as best they 
could, soon after its loss. 

Phun-tshogs copied the one-sheet Urdii manuscript in Tibetan characters, and 
added to it a few notes in Tibetan, which the chieftain was good enough to dictate 
to him. The additional notes are put in brackets. 

The principality was very small. It comprised only the valley of a tributary 
of the Wakka river, coming down from the Hamoting-pass and falling into the 
Wakka river between Pas-kyum and Dkar-dkyil. 

The village of Yul-ba-ltag may be traced on the survey map, on which it is spelt 
Yuhbatak. A little to the north-east of this place on the map there occurs the word 
Piu (spe-hu, spi-hu, ‘tower’). This may mark the site of one of the ancient castles. 
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TRANSLATION 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE CHIEFS oF Sop CASTLE 


The great minister Khra-khra-Khan. After him [came] the chief Za-gyir-mad 
(man ?). In his time his power reached from Wan-la to the Gyin-yal (Gyid-yal ?) 
River. After him [came] the chief Regyal-Malig. After him there lived a chief 
called Chief Nam-rud. After him [came] Hor-jo-Khan. After him [came] the Chief 
Ldo-ro, After him [came] the Chief Tshe-rin-Malig. After him [came] the Chief Sul-tan- 
Malig. After him [came] Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Khan. After him [came] Mig-za-Sul-tan- 
Khan. [Then] ’A-dam-Malig-Khan. [Then] Malig-Sul-tan. Aftcr him [came] Mag-ram- 
beg. [Then] Jan-gyir-beg, After him [came] Ya-ya-Khan. [Then] Sa-lam-Khan. 
[Then] Mah-di-Khan. [Then] ’Ag-bar-’A-li-Khan. [Then] Ser-’A-li-Khan. 

[The line of all these chiefs is descended from a Gyil-gvid chief whose name was 
Great Minister Khra-khra-Khan. This chief was in possession of three castles. The 
name of the village belonging to Pa-sar castle is Yul-ba-Itag. It is also called castle of 
Mkhah-hdror (‘ fairy-castle’). Together with Sod castle there are three [castles]. 

When the army of the Mongolians arrived, Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Khan gained a victory 
over them. The chieftains of Cig-tan, as well as those of Pa-skyum, are also descended 
from the family of Sul-tan-Khan. A sister of Khri-Sul-tan-Khan became Mah-di-Khan’s 
wife, and [a son called] Ya-ya-Khan was born. 

In the days of the Chief Sa-lam-Khan an army of the Sin-pa (Dogras) arrived here, 
and Pa-sar, the castle of Sod, was destroyed. Sa-lam-Khan was fettered with iron chains ; 
he went to Kashmir, and died there. After Sa-lam-Khan had died, his son, called 
Mah-di-Khan, was made Kar-dar over all that had been under his father. He was tax- 
free. But at the time of the Bandabast he was taxed at 130 rupees. ] 


NOTES 


The genealogy of the Sod chiefs should be compared with that of the Cig-tan chiefs, to which it forms a valuable 
addition. The last ancestor of both lines of chiefs is Tshe-rin-Malig, or No. 7 in descent in the above line of 
chieftains and No. 2 in the Cig-tan line. As pointed out by mein my notes on the chronicles of Cig-tan, we are 
obliged to insert a number of centuries between Btsai-mkhan-(or Faqir)-Malig, the first member of the Cig-tan 
pedigree, and Tshe-rifi-Malig, the second member of the same. The value of the Sod pedigree rests in the fact that 
it gives the names of five hitherto unknown members of the common ancestry of both houses, who have to be 
placed between Btsan-mkhan-Malig and Tshe-rin-Malig. These are the names from Za-gyir-mad to Ldo-ro. 
Khra-khra-Khan, who is found at the head of the Sod genealogy, is evidently identical with Btsah-mkhan-Malig 
of Cig-ian; this seems to be proved by the evidence. For according to the Cig-tan chronicle Kra-kra 
was the name of one of the castles erected by Btsant-mkhan-Malig, and, as lord of this castle, he might well have 
accepted the name of Khra-khra-Khan. That this line of chieftains actually came from Gilgit is also attested by 
the Cig-tan chronicles. The common origin of the Cig-tan and Sod families is further attested by a little note found 
in the above text, viz. that the Pa-sar castle is also called Mkhah-hdror (= Mkhah-hgro, ‘ fairy ’) castle. This 
name reminds us of the tale of Btsa-mkhan-Malig’s reception by fairies, when he arrived in the Cig-tan district 
(see the Cig-tan chronicle). 

With regard to the Gyin-yal (Gyid-yal ?) River, I am told that the Gilgit River is meant. This particular 
passage of the above text means that the kingdom of these ancient Dard chiefs once extended from Wan-la, near 
Kha-la-rtse, to the districts close to Gilgit. It would thus have comprised Baltistan, Pu-rig, and Lower Ladakh, 
or the old duchies of the Khri-Sultans of Dkar-rtse, the Pu-rig Sultans, and the various Balti duchies. I can well 
imagine that this assertion is true; for in three of the old genealogies of these chieftains, in those of Skar-rdo, 

Aa 
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Cig-tan, and Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, I have come upon traces of a tale of their common Fagir origin. Besides, the 
Wan-la inscription of the Beu-gcig-zal temple shows us plainly that the old Dard kingdom may well have extended 
up to Wan-la. But already in very early times—say before 1000 a.p.—this kingdom must have split up into 
various little independent states. 

The statement that Khra-khra-Khain was in possession of three castles is followed by the names of two castles 
only, viz. Pa-sar and Sod, both situated at Yul-ba-ltag, near Dkar-dkyil. Possibly the Kra-kra castle has to be 
added. 

The statement that not only the chiefs of Cig-tan, but also those of Pas-kyum, were related to the Sod chiefs, 
is in agreement with local popular tradition. Besides, the following fact speaks in favour of it. When the line of 
Pas-kyum chiefs became extinct, their property at Pas-kyum was seized by the family of Cig-tan chiefs, in 
particular by Ga-hzan-phar of Cig-tan. At present the Pas-kyum estate is in possession of Ga-bzai-phar’s son, 
Muhibb-‘Ali-Khan, who is married to Shahar-Begam, daughter of Rehan-‘Ali-Khin of Hunza. Ga-bzan-phar’s 
younger brother, Jafflar-Khan, still resides at Cig-tan. In the above text the family name of the Cig-tan- 
Sod chiefs is given as Sul-tan-Khan; according to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs it is Pu-rig-Sul-tan. 

A Kardar is a kind of district magistrate who has to collect the taxes. Bandobast (or banudobast-sahib) is 
a title given by the natives to the officer who undertook the first great settlement survey of the country. 


VI. The Genealogy of the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu Castle, 
according to the Tale of Sah-ban of Ki-no 


The following account of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu and surrounding districts was dictated 
to Phun-tshogs, my munshi, by a certain Sah-ban, of Dras, when I was on my tour 
through Pu-rig in 1914. Sah-ban claims to be a descendant of the old line of Dard 
chiefs who once resided at the castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu. He is now an old man, 
and claims to be 98 years of age. When he began to tell his tale, there were several 
other Dards present in the bungalow. But, when Sah-ban had finished the recital of 
his pedigree, I noticed that all these Dards smiled and suddenly left the room. Next 
morning I met two of them and asked what was the reason for that extraordinary 
behaviour, whereupon they replied that they had felt disgusted with the old man’s 
lies. Then they told me that Sah-ban had represented himself in his pedigree as a 
direct descendant of Sra-sra-mun in the male line, whereas he was only a descendant 
from him in the female line. They then gave me some additional information about 
Si-lim’s daughter, Raj-Si-kim, and her marriage to Sah-ban’s father, Sa-lam. This 
additional note is marked by brackets in the Tibetan text. They also added that 
the proper name of the Balti king who once ruled over the district was Sher-‘Ali-Khan. 
This addition was also put in brackets. 

As regards the size of the little principality, it may have comprised the valley 
of the Dras River, above its confluence with the Shingo-Shigar River, including in its 
best days the Dras Valley. The language of the whole district is Dard. 


TIBETAN TEXT 
Farqapa atayry ay ge saa 8 
MR wr AS Ry TAILINGS | 
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aa HAN Aral aA am: FAGARG AR “Aes 


HAAR || 
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Fa ApS SaaS AS gay A: Sara Rena AAA | 


TRANSLATION 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE SRA-SRA-MUN CHIEFS OF SIM-SA-MKHAR-BU CASTLE, 
ACCORDING TO THE TALE OF SAH-BAN OF KI-NO 


The chief of Mkhar-bu called Sra-sra-mun came from Hunze-Nagar. After him 
[came] Ser-’A-li. On Ser-’A-li [followed] Ta-yins. After him [came] Si-lim. After 
him [came] Pha-kyir (Faqir). After Pha-kyir, Bo-trins was born. After him [came] 
Si-lim. After him [the line came to an end, and a daughter only, called Raj-Si-kim, 
remained ]. 

Then Sa-lam, the son of the forefather Hu-sen, [became Raj-Si-kim’s consort]. 
After Sa-lam [followed] Sah-ban, then ’Ab-dul-la, then Go-lam. 

In the beginning the King of China ruled as far as the town of Kha-cul (Kashmir). 
Instead of taxes the Chinese used to carry off seven girls every year. In one year 
it was the turn of a Pir or Mu-sul-man priest’s daughter [to go to China]. This girl 
went before her father and cried bitterly. Therefore the father asked her why she 
cried so much; and the girl said ‘I cry because the Chinese will carry me off for 
taxes’. Then the father (through the powers of religion) caused the Chinese king to 
arrive [in Kashmir] at the time of dinner. [There] he wrote a letter to the effect that 
the girl was not to be carried off, and the king returned to his own country. 

In the time of the Chinese the Bo-dro-masjid of Kha-cul was erected. Then, 
through a war, [a king] called Tsag arose. Then another one, called Tahi-mur, followed. 
After hima king rose again out of our own midst, called Khri-Sul-tan. Then the duke 
of the Skar-rdo-rock called [’A-li-Ser-Khan] arrived, and built a castle called Go-sen. 
After him came the king of La-dvags, called Sar-lha-chen, and by [his] strong castle- 
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ward, called Rab-rgyas, the Lha-mo-can castle was erected. After that a lady of 
Pa-skyum, called Bil-ti, was married to the king [of La-dvags]. At that time the 
Pa-skyum [chief] erected the two castles of Rgyal-mo-mkhar and Byu-ru-mkhar. 
The [chief of] Pa-skyum used to pay taxes to the great Ladakhi king. The chief of 
Pa-skyum was called Ra-yim-Khan. The [official] who ruled over Hem-babs (Dras) 
under [the king of] La-dvags, was called Jo-mal. 


The castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu was destroyed by the Sin-pa in the Sin-pa 
(Dogra) war. 


NOTES 


The first part of the text contains a short genealogy of the old Dard chiefs of Sim-éa-mkhar-bu. It is short, 
because the names of so many members have been forgotten ; and I belicve that several of its members are now 
in the wrong place. Still, with regard to a district where every other kind of information fails, it is of some value, 
as containing the names of at least some of its ancient chiefs. It contains all that Sah-ban could remember of his 
mother’s tales. As regards the name of the first ancestor, the first syllable contains the title sra, this being the 
Dard word for Tibetan jo, ‘ chief,’ ‘ prince.’ The following two syllables, viz. sra, mun, are no longer understood ; 
but I believe that they once more contain the title of sra, followed by the word mun[?], Buddhist monk. It is not 
impossible that here, as well as in Baltistan and in Cig-tan, a ‘ religious beggar’ was placed at the head of the line. 
This idea of a mendicant ancestor is once more expressed by the occurrence of the word Pha-kyir (Faqir) among 
the following members of the pedigree. 

The second part of the tale contains a half-legendary account of the abolition of the custom of sending girls 
to China instead of taxes. There may be some historical foundation in this story ; for it is well known that girls 
from Kashmir, and probably also from Dardistan, were much in demand for Oriental harems in former days. 
That Kashmir was actually under China in Tang times has been fully proved by Sir A. Stein in his Ancient 
Khotan (i, p. 13). But, instead of a Muhammadan priest, the original form of the tale may have meant a Buddhist or 
Hindu priest. With regard to the assertion that the Bo-dro-masjid (Tibetan mosque) was erected in those early 
Chinese days, I have come to the following conclusion :—There are several Bo-dro-masjids in Srinagar, and one of 
them is evidently the Jama‘ masjid. Referring to these, Pandit Anant Kaul says in his Jammu and Kashmir 
State, on p. 57, ‘ The site of the mosque is considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even now men from 
Ladakh visit the Jama masjid and call it by its old name, Tsitsung Tsublak Kang.’ Tsublak Kang is evidently 
intended for Tsug-lag-khah, the ordinary Tibetan word for old Buddhist temples. The word Tsitsung is 
unintelligible to me. Anant Kaul further says, “ The Jama masjid was built originally by Sikander in 1404 with 
the materials of a large stone temple constructed by King Tarapida (693-7 a.p.),... There are remains of several 
stone temples round this mosque, whose builders are not known.’ This note, evidently based on Sir Aurel Stein’s 
researches in Kashmir, plainly states that the origin of the stone temple, which forms the groundwork of the 
famous mosque, actually goes back to the times of the Chinese Tang dynasty. Tarapida’s temple, or at least 
some of the surrounding stone temples, may have been Buddhist, not Hindu, originally. Hence the veneration 
paid to the mosque by Tibetan Buddhists. 

The third part of the above account contains a succession of dynasties or empires which ruled over the 
Pu-rig district, according to the tales received by Sah-ban from his mother. The times of Chinese rule were followed 
by those of a certain Tsag, it is said. It is possible that the word 7sag is identical with the word Chak, the name 
of a dynasty of Kashmir kings who ruled in the second half of the sixteenth century. In that case the name 
would appear to be in the wrong place in the above account: it would have to be placed at least after Timi. 
The occurrence of the name Tahi-mur (= Timiir) in this connexion is of particular interest. The above account is, 
so far, the only West Tibetan document that makes mention of one of Chingis Khin‘s successors as overlord 
over the country. But we know for certain, from Central Tibetan accounts, that Kublai Khan ruled over Ladakh, 
and that he even carried out a census of that country (see 8. Ch. Das, JASB, 1904, Extra Number, p. 99). 
In 1399 a.p. Timi passed through Jammu on his way to Samarkand. From Jammu he went on a short 
expedition through the mountains of Kashmir. The Khri-Sultans are the famous chiefs of Dkar-rtse in the 
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Suru valley. Their power certainly extended up to the Zoji-la. Sher-‘Ali-Khan of Baltistan is the famous Balti 
king who in about 1550-80 a.v. united all Baltistan and successfully overran Ladakh. The old Balti castle of 
Go-Sen has disappeared. Below its site we now find the village of Go-Sen (map: Goshun), less than a mile 
north-west of Dras. The old Ladakhi castle of Lha-mo-can has also disappeared ; but a village of that name is 
found a little more than a mile south-east of Dras (map: Lamachun). The name given here as that of the 
Ladakhi king is only a title. It means ‘Great Divinity (mahddeva) of the Hast’. Lha-chen (great divinity, 
mahadeva) was the dynastic name of the first West Tibetan dynasty; but it was also much used by the 
second dynasty. From the Ladakhi chronicles it becomes evident that the Ladakhi kings repeatedly 
entered into matrimonial relations with the chiefs of Pas-kyum, but the name Bil-ti cannot be found 
there. The two castles built by the Pas-kyum chiefs are no longer in existence. They were erected 
on two rocks facing one another on opposite banks of the Dras river, about one mile east of Dras. As 
regards the family of Ladakhi officials called Jo-mal (vice-chiefs), their descendants are still found in the Dras 
valley. According to Moorcroft (ii, p. 42), half of the taxes of the Dras district had, in 1820, to be sent to 
Kashmir. Extensive ruins of the old castle of Mkhar-bu may still be inspected on the top of a rock above the 
trade road, say half a mile below the bungalow of Mkhar-bu. 


VII. Ahmad-Shah’s Chronicles of Baltistan 
ACCORDING To G. T. VIGNE 


G. T. Vigne visited Baltistan in 1835 a.p., at a time when this state was still 
practically independent. He gained the confidence of the Dmag-dpon (duke or chief) 
of the state, and received much valuable information from him. People told him that 
the chief was in possession of a rare book or MS. (possibly the chronicles). He could, 
however, not get hold of it, although he repeatedly asked Ahmad-Shah to let him see 
it. Ahmad-Shah assured him that he had always understood that it was destroyed 
in the great fire during the time of chief Zufur-Khan. Then Vigne says (ii, p. 253): 
‘He one day produced a book, which he had bought of a travelling pedler, and asked 
me what it was. It was a testament, highly ornamented with paintings, and the text 
was, I have no doubt, Armenian, though I do not understand anything of the 
language.’ It must have been the pictures which induced Vigne to believe that the 
book was a testament. But this short passage suffices to show that in 1835 the chronicles 
of Baltistan were probably no longer existent at Skar-rdo. The greater is the value of 
Ahmad-Shah’s account of Balti history, as communicated to Vigne. Ahmad-Shah 
may have had to learn the chronicles by heart, just as was the case in the Cig-tan 
family (see the Chronicles of Cig-tan). In spite of this loss it is very probable that certain 
historical books are still existent in Baltistan. Not only may several old books have 
been preserved in the castles of minor chiefs, but also the lost chronicles of Skar-rdo 
may have been re-written at a more recent time. AsIam told, the Baltis make use of 
a particular kind of script, which runs from right to left. As Professors A. Fischer and 
Hultzsch tell me, it is not based on any form of Arabic character, but rather resembles 
the Indian form of script. I have, with difficulty, obtained a short specimen of this 
script. It is found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of India, p. 33. But no traveller 
has as yet succeeded in purchasing an original volume of Balti literature. 

It may be questioned whether the Balti chronicles have a right to range among 
the chronicles of vassal chiefs of the kings of Leh. To this let me reply that the history 
of Baltistan was for many years bound up with West Tibetan history. During the times 
of the Great Tibetan empire (before Glan-dar-ma) Baltistan appears to have formed 
part of it. The foundation of the great monastery of Skar-chun-rdo-dbyin (probably 
Skar-rdo) is stated to have taken place in the Rgya district, Rgya then being the capital 
of Ladakh (c. 804 a.p.). The greatest Buddhist priest of Baltistan, Sbal-te-dgra- 
beom, who erected the famous Skyor-lui monastery? in the vicinity of Skar-rdo and 
Si-dkar (Ba-sho valley) in a.p. 1168, was a regular member of the Lamaist church. It 
was the introduction of Muhammadanism in particular which alienated the Baltis from 
their Ladakhi neighbours. But even then the history of both nations remained inter- 


1 Another monastery of the same name seems to exist in Central Tibet. 
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woven. Now it is the Ladakhis who reign for a time in Baltistan; then, again, the 
Baltis overrun Ladakh. For this reason we shall do well to collect what remains of 
Balti chronicles. 


ENGLISH TEXT 


(Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladak ..., London, 1842, vol. ii, pp. 251 ff.) 


At one period, as they now relate, the royal race was nearly extinct, the last Gylfo 
(Reval-po) having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought in marriage by twelve 
vuzirs, or great men of the country ; and ere a choice was made, a Fakir, holding a rod 
of gold in one hand and a purse containing the same metal in the other, was observed 
sitting on a large stone in the village of Shikari (Si-dkar). He was always to be found 
there, and appeared to have made it at once his resting-place and his home; and he soon 
acquired a reputation for extraordinary sanctity,—and the more so, as no one could tell 
whence he came. The young Begum was given to him by the consent of all parties, 
and to this union the Rajahs not only of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), but of Katakchund 
({Mkhar-man ; Khartaksho of the maps), Parkuta, Tolti, Rondu (Ron-mdo), and Astor, 
trace the origin of their families. To this day, when the heir apparent arrives at 
years of discretion, he is seated on the same stone, which is called the Burdo-Nest 
{Bu-rdo = ‘son-stone’ ?), ... in great state, amidst the shouts of the assembled 
multitude. The reigning Gylfo (Rgyal-po) first makes him salaam, and afterwards the 
inhabitants of Shikari (Si-dkar) present their homage. Then the principal com- 
manders of the army, of which there are more than one hundred, come forward with 
their congratulations and their presents. Then follows the game of the Chaughan 
(polo). .., shooting at a mark with matchlocks or arrows, at full gallop, and the musicians 
and dancing girls display their attractions to the surrounding crowd, and the young 
Gylfo (Rgyal-po) proceeds thence to the Harem, where he receives the compliments of 
his lady relatives. 

But the more authentic knowledge of their history, as detailed to me by Ahmed 
Shah, commences with Ali Shér Khan, who built the great stone aqueduct by which 
water is brought across the valley from the Satpur stream, and by which, also, a quantity 
of useful soil that would otherwise be washed away is banked up and preserved. He 
built also the fort on the rock, and raised an elevated platform, planted with chunars 
(Platanas), close under the Killah (Qila), and containing the tombs of the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos). When he and his son, and successor, Ahmed Khan, were dead, Abdul and 
Adam Khan, his other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan, who built some of the Durwasus 
(Darwdaza) or gates, already noticed, so oppressed the neighbouring Rajahs, that they 
sought assistance from the Mogul Emperor of Delhi, Aurangzyb, who sent an army from 
Kashmir. Upon which, Abdul Khan made his submission, and the brothers then went 
in person before the Mogul, who told them to divide the succession ; but they died on 
their return in Kashmir. 
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Shamrad or Shah Murad, son of Ahmed Khan, was presented with a jaghir 
(jagir, * rent-free land ’) in Kashmir, by the Mogul, and Ahmed Shah used to complain 
to me that he did not now (1835) enjoy the revenue of it. He also told me that the 
Killah (Qila) was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzyb ; that they brought 
elephants with them (which I can scarcely believe to have been the fact), and that he had 
now in the castle some old guns, drums, armour, etc., and implements of war, which 
they had left behind them, and which, by some mistake, I neglected to see. 

Shamrad or Shah Murad Khan was succeeded by Rafir-Khan, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who re-took Ladak (it having been previously taken by Ali Sher Khan, 
and lost by his son), and made himself master of Gilghit, Nagyr, Hunzeh (Hunza), and 
Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the Killah (Qila) of Chitral. The name 
of the first Ali Sher Khan, or Shah Murad, is still to be seen upon a mosque at Ladak. 

In the time of Zufur Khan, the castle of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) was destroyed by fire, 
and much that was valuable was burnt with it. . . . Zufur Khan took the castle of 
Iskardo (Skar-rdo) from the Keluncheh (probably Bkah-blon-che, ‘ great minister’), a sect 
or family who came from Purik. He was young when the Keluncheh usurped the throne 
of Iskardo, and afterwards, by turning them out, acquired the name of Ghazi. 

The Keluncheh were not Shiahs, as are the Little Tibetians, but were heretics from 
either the Suni, or the Shiah persuasion—following the doctrines of a Syud who came 
from Kashmir in the time of Rafir Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea 
of the faith. In common with the Shiahs he does not respect the three first Caliphs, 
but venerates the memory of Ayesha, the daughter of Abubekr ; and Hafza, daughter of 
Osman, who were both wives of the prophet, who, as such, he affirms, are worthy of 
honour also. In these, and some other respects, he differs from the Shiahs, but the 
Rajah and inhabitants of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), and Purik adopt 
his doctrines. 

Ali Sher Khan . . . father of Ahmed Shah, the present Gylfo (Rgyal-po), signalized 
himself by taking the castle of Shighur (Si-dkar), and making prisoners of an invading 
army from Ladak. 

He left two sons, Ahmed Shah of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) and Gholam-Shah, the Rajah 
of Parkuta on the Indus: who both reigned at the last-mentioned places, in consequence 
of the will of theirfather. . . . The territories of Ahmed Shah are extended from Chorbut 
(Chos-hbad) to Husara (Astor) inclusive. Chitral, the country of Shah Kator, has long 
been independent of Little Tibet (Baltistan), and the rajahs of Gilghit, Nagyr, and 
Hunzeh (Hunza) by no means owned him as their superior. But besides those already 
mentioned, Ahmed Shah was monarch of ‘Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), 
Keris (Kye-ris), Katakchund (Mkhar-man), Tolti, Parkuta, and Royal or Rondu 
(Ron-mdo). On his seal, as that of a Shiah prince, are inscribed the following words :— 

Ali sher an dawur-dadgur Kez-o-yaft 
Ahmed Shah bur ada zufur. 


Translation :— 
Ali, the lion of that just God, through whom 
Ahmed Shah obtained victory over his enemies. 


Bb 
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He had five or six sons; the eldest, whose name was, I think, Shah Murad, died 
just before I visited Iskardo ( Skar-rdo) for the first time. He was a young man of great 
promise, and universally regretted. He died, it appeared, of fever, and amongst other 
remedies employed to cure him, I remember that one was having no furniture in his 
room but what was of a blue or green colour. . . . Hisown brother; Mohamed Shah, was by 
no means his equal in abilities, and having been intrusted with the government of 
Husara (Astor), by way of trial, abused his authority in such a manner, and showed 
himself so incompetent as a ruler, that his father determined to disinherit him, in favour 
of Mohamed Ali Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the Shighur (Si-dkar) Rajah, 
whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Mohamed Shah was a daughter of the 
Rajah of Katakehund (Mkhar-man), from which family it was usual for the Gylfos 
(Rgval-pos) of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) to select a wife, as the mother of the heir-apparent. 
In consequence of this determination Mahomed Shah quarrelled with his father, and 
ran off, accompanied by two or three adherents, and put himself under the protection of 
Gulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, at the castle in Purik (Bu-rig), near the frontier. 

This happened after my first visit to Iskardo (Skar-rdo), in 1835, and from that time 
he became a puppet in the hands of Gulab Singh (of Jammu), who amused him, and 
worried Ahmed Shah, by promising to make him governor of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), if 
ever he took the country. Young Mohamed Ali Khan had been placed on the 
inauguration stone, and received the homage of his future subjects. He was about 
thirteen years of age, short, and very stout, with a mild and intelligent expression of 
countenance, and very fond of field sports. . . . Mirza Hyder is a little boy, a younger 
brother of Mohamed Ali Khan. Achmet Ali Khan is a natural son of Ahmed 
Shah, by a woman of lower extraction; he has by far the finest features, and most 
intellectual head, of any of the family, was the best shot, the best rider, and the best 
swordsman. 


NOTES 


The story of the Faqir ancestor of the Balti chiefs reminds us of the Chronicles of Cig-tan (see the latter). 

Regarding the great stone aqueduct of Sadpur (the barrage), which was stated to be the work of ‘Ali-Sher- 
Khan, let me mention that it was visited by Miss Duncan in 1904. Miss Duncan’s book, A Summer Ride through 
Western Tibet, contains several interesting photographs of these grand works (see pp. 304, 306), and a full 
description of the ruins. Miss Duncan was told by the natives that the barrage had been built by the last 
Buddhist Raja of Baltistan. This is not impossible, considering the fact that Buddhist images have bcen 
preserved on the barrage until quite recently, as was ascertained by Miss Duncan. The following are a few notes 
from Miss Duncan’s description (pp. 304-6) :—‘ The barrage crosses the river just where it leaves the lake, is 
about 14 feet high and 6 fect thick, and has two tiers of doors, six in each tier, each door 5 feet by 2 ft. 9in., with 
deep, smoothly cut, semicircular grooves to receive the rounded edges of the dressed granite slabs, now lying in the 
water below, which were used to close them . . . High up on the buttress wall there is an oblong slab of slate- 
coloured stone, the middle part sunk, leaving a sharply cut, raised edge, which looks as if it had been a memorial 
tablet, but there is no trace of lettering on it.’ Thus, unfortunately, the history of the origin of the barrage will 
probably remain obscure for ever, and we shall not be able to decide whether it is the work of ‘Ali-Sher-Khan or of 
some earlier king. About 44 miles from the barrage are found the ancient Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions ° 
which were noticed by Vigne (sec vol. i, p. 365). Vigne calls the rock ‘ the Buddhu stone ’, and speaks of a regular 
translation of the inscription in J.A.S.B., which, however, I have not yet been able to trace. A translation of my 
own, based on Miss Duncan's and my munshi Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs’ copies, has appeared in Miss Duncan's Summer 
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Ride (pp. 300-2). As regards ‘Ali-Sher-Khan’s conquest of Ladakh, it is attested by the Ladakhi chronicles, 
where the full history of the war is given (see under Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal). The mosque inscription at Leh 
is said to contain the name of Aurangzib. This is very probable, for the mosque was built at Aurangzib's 
special request. : 

As regards the quarrel for the succession under ‘Ali-Sher-Khan’s sons, it is apparently referred to by 
Bernicr (1663), when he says (Ouldinburgh, 1671-2, iv, pp. 122-3) :—‘I may further add that some years since, 
there being a dissension risen between the family of the king of the Little Tibet, . . . one of the pretenders to 
the crown did secretly call for the assiatance of the governor of Kachemire, who by order of Chah-Jehan gave 
him powerful succours and put to death or flight all the other pretenders, and left this man in possession of the 
country, on condition of an annual tribute to be paid in crystal, musc, and wool. This petty king could not 
forbear coming to see Aurang-Zebe, bringing with him a present of those things I just now named.’ Thus, 
instead of Aurangzib, Shah-Jahdn should have been mentioned in the chronicle in connexion with the quarrel. 

As regards the conquest of Ladakh under Sultén-Murad, it is not mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles. 
I conjecture that the word ‘ conquest ’ does not quite suit the case. It was probably only a more or less successful 
plundering expedition, similar to that of the Ladakhis mentioned under the second ‘Ali-Sher-Khan. 

The chief Ahmad-Shah is described by Vigne as a man of great personal strength. He says (ii, 
p. 234):—‘ Ahmed Shah, though not standing more than 5 ft. 11 in., was one of the tallest men in the 
country. His personal strength is said to have been very great, and many of his feats are recorded ; 
one, I remember, was that he had broken a gun-barrel in half with his hands. He must now be 
a man between 65 and 70 years of age.’ Of his personal appearance and character, he says (ii, pp. 236-7) :— 
‘The Gylfo’s (Rgyal-po’s) eyes were not large, but dark and penetrating, his eyebrows large and black, 
his nose and mouth well formed, his beard a little silvered, and his expression highly indicative of shrewdness 
and intelligence .. . I never detected him in a falsehood, and from the first day of my arrival, until that of my 
departure, his behaviour was always kind and respectful.’ 

Ahmad-Shah’s quarrel with his son Muhammad-Shah is also mentioned by Cunningham, who says that it 
led to the conquest of Baltistan by Zorawar-Singh in 1841 a.v. The La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (supra, p. 131) says 
that the Dogra army was led through the gorges of Baltistan by the chief of Mkhar-mai. This was a chief 
of the family of Muhammad-Shah’s mother. He probably took the side of Muhammad-Shah because his family 
had been offended by Muhammad-Shah’s deposition. 

Vigne’s book contains (ii, p. 221) interesting portraits of Ahmad-Shah of Baltistan in 1835 and of 
his son, Ahmad-‘Ali-Khan. 

The following is an attempt of my own to furnish the Balti chiefs with approximate dates :— - 


‘Ali-Sher-Khan . . 1570-1600 a.D. Contemporary of Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. 
Abmad-Khan, and _ his 


brothers, Abdul and 
. 1600-1630 a.D. Contemporaries of Shah-Jahan 1628-1658 a.p. 


Adam-Khana c 
Shah-Murad . c. 1680-1670 a.p. Contemporary of Aurangzib 1658-1707 a.p. 
Rafir-Khin c. 1670-1700 a.p. 
Sultan-Murad c. 1700-1730 a.p. 
Zufur-Khan . c. 1730-1760 a.p. Mentioned in the ‘ Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje’. 
‘Ali-Sher-Khin c. 1760-1790 a.D. 4 » ‘Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin’. 
Ahmad-Khan c. 1790-1841 a.p. Contemporary of Vigne, Zorawar, etc., 1835 a.p., born 


c. 1770 a.v. 
Mubammad-Shah . . c. 1841-1860 (2?) a.v. Born inc. 1820 a.p. 


It is interesting that Muhammad-‘Ali-Khén was placed on the inauguration stone when he was 13 years of 
age. Many Tibetan kings have begun to reign at 13 years of age. 


VIII. The Genealogies of the Balti Chiefs 


Cunningham visited Ladakh and the neighbouring countries in 1846 and 1847, 
a short time after Ladakh and Baltistan had lost their independence. On his journey 
he collected the various pedigrees of the dethroned Balti chiefs. He does not tell us 
from what source they were drawn, but it is very probable that these lists of names 
were read to him from the historical books of the Baltis, which are written in the native 
alphabet of Baltistan. Possibly the historical books did not contain anything but lists 
of names. In my article ‘Ten ancient historical songs from Western Tibet’ (Ind. 
Ant., 1909, pp. 57 sqq.),[ remarked that all the lines of Balti chiefs were in all probability 
descended from one common ancestor. I stated that the present pedigrees of the Balti 
chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain only partly reliable matter. 
With a view toa trustworthy point of chronology a note in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs may 
prove useful. It is there stated that ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khain, who was apparently master of 
all Baltistan, invaded Ladakh. This ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan is generally called only by one 
or two of his names, and can be traced in all the Balti pedigrees, which were collected 
by Cunningham. On p. 30, where the dukes (dmag-dpon) of Kha-pu-lu are given, we 
find as No. 58 a Sultan-Mir-Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes of Kye-ris, as No. 3, 
there occurs a Raja Ali-Mir-Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkuda, we find an 
Ali-Sher-Khan as No. 4. On p. 33, among the dukes of Shigar (Si-dkar), as No. 15, an 
Ali-Mir is found. On p. 35, among the dukes of Sbal-ti-Skar-rdo, as No. 1, the name 
Ali-Sher may be read. On p. 37, among the dukes of Ron-mdo, the name Ali-Sher 
occurs as No. 1. Thus we see that the same duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine, 
or ten generations before the year 1830 a.p. Only in the case of Shigar (Si-dkar) 
are there thirteen names before 1830. Here a younger brother may have occasionally 
followed an elder brother. My belief is that all the present lines of Balti chiefs are 
descended from ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan, who was master of the country frome. 1570-1600 a.D., 
and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. Now I see that 
Cunningham was told practically the same thing by the natives themselves. He says 
on p. 28, ‘The chiefs of Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu) and Keris, who both trace their 
families up from Bewan-cho, declare that all the chiefs of these countries are descended 
from Bikam, the tenth generation from Bewan-cho.’ Now it does not make much 
difference whether we take Bikam or ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan as the founder of the lines of 
Balti chiefs; for Bikam is ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khin’s great-grandfather, according to the 
Kha-pu-lu pedigree. 

The following is Cunningham’s list (Ladak, p. 29) of Gyalpos (kings) of Khapolor 
(Kha-pu-lu) :— 
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(2) Tue Rasas or Kna-pu-Lu (Cunningham's Spelling) 


1, Sultan Sikandar, 38. Saad Malik Shah Shuja. 

2. Sultan Ibrahim. 39. Sultan Yogu. 

3. Sultan Ishak. 40. Sultan Yagu Latif Beg.' 

4, Abdul Ralimad. 41. Sultan Yagu Sher Ghazi. 

5. Mir Barahir. 42. Sultan Jagu Ahmed Ghazi. 

6. Arman Samihir. 43. Sultan Nur Ghazi. 

7. Beshrab Nam. 44. Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 

8. Tinlu Tung. 45. Sultan Biwan-Cho., 

9. Sultan Mahmud. 46. Sultan Hil Ghazi. 
10. Mehndi Ghazali. 47, Sultan Sher Ghazi. 
11. Mehndi Ibrahim. 48, Sultan Beg Mantar. 
12. Mehndi Malik Haider Shah. 49. Sultan Torab Khan, 
13. Sultan Malik Ghazili. 50. Sultan Salmundé. 
14. Sultan Malik Shah. 51. Sultan Brol Dé. 
15, Sultan Juned Shah. 52. Sultan Malik Baz. 
16. Sultan Haider Shah, 53. Sultan Arzona. 
17. Sultan Haider Karir. 54. Sultan Tikam. 
18. Sultan Shah Ibrahim. 55. Sultan Bikam. 
19. Sultan Johar Fani. 56. Sultan Kurkor. 
20, Sultan Najm Malik. 57. Sultan Bairam. 
21. Sultan Malik Rustam. 58. Sultan Mir Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 
22. Sultan Mehndi Mir. 59. Sultan Ibrahim, c. 1600-1630. 
23. Sultan Malik Mir. 60. Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, c. 1630-1660, 
24, Sultan Malik Jahar. 61. Sultan Husen Khan, c. 1660-1690. 
25. Saad Ulla Khan. 62. Sultan Rahim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 
26. Saad Karun Beg. 63. Sultan Hatim Khan, c. 1720-1750, Mentioned in 
27. Saad Jalil Khan. the ‘ Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje’. 
28. Siad Rustam Beg. 64. Sultan Daolut Khan, c. 1750-1780, Mentioned in 
29, Saad Atta Ulla Khan. the ‘Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje ’. 
30. Siad Khalil Khan. 65. Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, c. 1780-1810. 
31, Saad Yakub Khan. 66. Sultan Yahia Khan, c, 1810-1840. Mentioned in 
32. Saad Mir Ghazi. the ‘Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin ’. 
33. Siad Malik Purnur. 67. Sultan Daolut Ali Khan reigning in 1846. 
34, Siad Babi Malik. Mentioned in the ‘ Grant of land to Bsod-nams- 
35, Saad Mokhim Khan. bstan-hdzin’. 
36. Saad Shah Azim Beg. 68. Has a son, Md. Ali Khan. Mentioned in the 
37, Saad Gohar Beg. ‘Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin ’. 

NOTES 


Kha-pu-lu stretches 25 miles down the Shayok (Sé-gyog) river, beyond Daho, “the whole length of the 
chiefdom being 67 miles. As the mean breadth is about 30 miles, the area will he 2,010 square miles. The 


mean height of the villages is about 9,000 feet. (Cunningham, p. 28.) 
As stated by Cunningham (p. 28), the above genealogical tree opens with Sultan-Sikandar, or Alexander the 


Great, whose successors were Abraham and Isaac. Cunningham believed that after Sultan- Yagu, the thirty-ninth 
name, the list was tolerably correct, because the name Yagu has descended to the present day as a title in the 
family, the present chief (in 1846) being styled Sultan-Yagu-Daolut-Ali-Khan. Of course, the Kha-pu-lu chiefs 
may have had an ancestor called Yagu ; but Cunningham should not have made 1410 4.p. his probable date. He 
places him in the beginning of the fifteenth century, because he wants him to be a contemporary of the Kashmir 
king, Sikander-Butshikan, the fanatic Musalman. But, in order to place him there, he finds it necessary to 
furnish each one of the Kha-pu-lu chiefs with an average reign of only fifteen years. This is altogether too short. 
Experience has shown me that about thirty years is the average length of each reign in Tibet. It will be safest, 


1 Cunningham’s dates begin here: they differ from those given below. 
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therefore, to begin our chronology of Kha-pu-lu with Sultén-Mir-Khan (in full probably ‘All-Mir-Sher-Khan), 
and to place his reign in the second half of the sixteenth century. Of some interest is the occurrence of the 
Tibetan title Cho (Jo), ‘ prince,’ ‘chief,’ in the names of two of the chicfs. 


NOTES TAKEN FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (pp. 201-65) 


Miss Duncan spent several weeks of the summer of 1904 at Kha-pu-lu. The legitimate chief of the place in 
1904 was Raja Nasir-‘Ali-Khan, son of the late Raji Hitim-Khin. As Nasir-‘Ali-Khin was a minor, his uncle 
Raji Muhammad-Sher-‘Ali-Khan was in charge of the government. The people of Kha-pu-lu are adherents of the 
Shiah sect of Musalmans, and the Kha-pu-lu mosques are builtin Kashmirian style. A few people belong to the 
Niir Bakhsh sect (p. 243). Compare Miss Duncan's picture (p. 200) of the famous mosque of Chag-Chang, 1} miles 
from the capital. This mosque is believed to be 400 years old, and the beautifully carved walnut panels were 
stated to have been inserted 200 years ago. The mosque is said to have been built on the site of a Buddhist 
temple, and a brass plate over the door to have covered a document stating the age of the building. There 
was also an inscription on a beam in the veranda, which the maulvi said referred to its history. As Miss 
Duncan rightly remarks (pp. 239, 240), it would be interesting to have a translation of it; for it might throw 
some light on the question as to when Muhammadanism was introduced into the country. The ancient castle 
of Kha-pu-lu, high up above the present village, was also visited by Miss Duncan (p. 220). It was a complete 
ruin. Another observation of interest is that at the great Tamasha telescopic trumpets, like those of the 
Lamaist mystery plays, were used at Kha-pu-lu. 

With regard to the question as to whether the name of Kha-pu-lu is of Dard or Tibetan origin, let me note 
that in the Kesar-saga (S.N., i) a sacrificial goat of the name of Ka-bu-lu is mentioned. Thus the name may be 
of Tibetan origin. 


The following notes on the relationship of Kha-pu-lu to Ladakh are found on pp. 30 
and 31 of the Treaty of Wam-le :— 


TEXT 
p30. gue Se | ae ve | MRRP Rar gs wages | aqcBeans anya: 


X99 AQn 


SLPS RATA; AN | AA ASA | AC" aby MAST RR HA Hemggrarilgeuis | ESR Reqacc ara nga: 
ON SPAY aD | Sa RR aA A yES Ss | Suey aaa AAAS | 

peal. raqeBana hap ag aay ga gyax aya ran | Epa hsp a ie a aye 
RATAN Awrergqwragy eggs agagg saa ada Sa ain aaa TARTAR A Ay FAIA SHAN 1a 
RE papa Raraa-a gaa us 'ay 


TRANSLATION 


p. 30. Queen Zi-zi said: ‘On the occasion when a friendly relationship was 
established at Kha-hphu-loo, and when my forefather Ha-da-khan (Haidar-Khan ?) 
and my uncle Rdab-lad-khan (Daulat-Khan ?) gave Zi-zi to wife [to the Ladakhi 
king], an agreement was made [as follows]: “If a boy should be born, Sten-mkhar 
will be given [to him].” As it was not put on Zi-zi’s kha-dban (personal authority 2), 
it does not now belong to us. Now that it has been said that Zi-zi is kha-dban 
(become of age ? authoritative ?), it must be placed at our [disposal].’ 

p. 31. To speak pleasantly about the fact that Kha-hphu-lo was brought under 
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La-dvags, the chief of that principality, which owns 5,000 soldiers, had in turns to how 
before Skar-rdo and before La-dvags, and out of regard to his near kinship (?) he was 
not to such a degree under the Ladakhis, as are the Pu-rig chiefs. 


NOTES 
Queen Zi-zi was one of the wives of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. She is probably identical with ‘A-yum-kbri-rgyal-om 
buried in the Muhammadan burial-ground at Hun-dar, Nub-ra. Sten-mkhar is not known to me ; but, as the name 
means Upper Castle, it may refer to the Leh Castle, the residence of the kings. It is quite probable that 
Queen Zi-zi had received a promise that her son would be heir to the throne of Ladakh. 


(b) Tue Raszas or Keris (Kye-ris) (Cunningham's Spelling) 


1. Biwan-cho.! 6. Ali Khan, reigning in a.p. 1685. 

2. Léo. 7. Mir-Beg. 

3. Raja Ali Mir Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 8. Mirza-Beg. 

4, Ahmed Mir. . 9. Zulfikar Khan. 

5. Amir. 10. Kuram Ali Khan [reigning in 1846 a.p.]. 


Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the district of Keris (Kye-ris) is situated along the lower course of the 
Shayok, just above its junction with the Indus. Itis about 16 miles in length, and 10 miles in mean breadth. 
Its area is not more than 160 square miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 3,000 feet. 
The present chief, Kuram-‘Ali-Khan, gives the above genealogy of his family. 

Regarding Cunningham’s date (p .31) of ‘Ali-Khan (1685) I must say that there exists little foundation for 
it. He seems to have based it on his date for the battle of Bab-sgo. But at the same time he seems to have 
forgotten that according to his own statement on p. 326 a certain ‘Ali-Khin had nothing to do with the battle 
of Bab-sgo. He mentions him as a chief of Baltistan during the time of Bde-ldan’s conquest of Baltistan. 

A raja of Kye-ris (Kiris) is also mentioned by Miss Duncan (p. 276) and other modern travellers ; but 
personal names are not given. Kye-ris is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ‘ The Highteen 
Songs of the Bono-na Festival’, No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 


(c) THE Dmac-ppons oF Pargupa (Cunningham's Spelling) 


J. Bokha.? 8. Azim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

2. Sher. 9. Sahadat Khan, c. 1720-1750. 
3. Ghazi. 10. Abdul Rahim, ec. 1750-1780. 

4, Ali Sher Khan, c. 15701600 a.p. 11. Mahomed Ali, c. 1780-1810. 

5. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630. 12. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1810-1840. 
6. Sher Shah, c. 1630-1660. Son, Jafar Ali Khan. 

7. Azizcho, c. 1660-1690. 


NOTES 

Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the present chiefdom of Parguta (Parkuda) extends from Sarmik 
(probably Gser-mig), 10 miles above the confluence of the Shayok and Indus, to Goltari, near the junction of the 
Dras river, thus including both Khartaksha (Mkhar-man) and Tolti (Rtal-ti?). Its length is about 43 miles, its 
mean breadth 32 miles, and its area 1,548 square miles. The mean height of its villages above the sea is 
about 7,800 feet. 

As correctly stated by Cunningham, ‘Ali-Sher-Khin conquered Ladakh and bequeathed his possessions to 
his son, Ahmad-Khan. But we must add that he did not do this as Duke of Parkuda, but as master of all Baltistan. 
The Reyal-pos of Sbal-ti always selected their wives from the family of the dukes of Parkuda, as the most exalted 
of their neighbours. 

Although a number of modern travellers have passed through Parkuda, none of them mention the names of 
recent chiefs. It is interesting that the old title of Dmag-dpon, ‘leader of the army’ (duke, Herzog), has been 
preserved in this family. The title cho (Jo, ‘ prince’ or ‘ chief’) is also found after the name of one of the dukes. 


1 Cunningham assigns dates, not given here, to all these rulers. 
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a 


Parkuda is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies ; the same must be said of Khartaksha 
(Manthrokhar of the Dards) (see ‘The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-ni Festival’, song No. vi, Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq.). It was the chief of Parkuda (or Mkhar-man) who acted as way-leader to Zorawar on his 
expedition against Skar-rdo. It was probably also a chief of the same line (Kalamanya = Mkhar-man) who 
according to Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini (vv. 157-8) of Kashmir killed Rifichana-Bhotta’s father (c. 1320 a.p.). 


(d) THe Cniers oF Suiear (St-pKaR) (Cunningham's Spelling) 


1, ‘Amachah.? 15. Ali Mir (1570-1600). 
2. Chih-tham. 16. Ama Chan Dé. 

3. Chama-tham. 17, Ghir-ze. 

4. Yaksir Gao-tham. 18. Haidar Khan, 

5. Khomulgo-tham. 19. Hasan Khan. 

6. Gobiilgo-tham. 20. Imam Kuli Khan. 
7. Khin. 21. Kuli Khan. 

8. Makhan. 22. Azem Khan. 

9. Ram. 23. Ali Khan. 

10. Rahmim. 24. Husen Khan. 

11. Daolat Shah. 25. Mohammed Khan. 
12. Haripal Marchak. 26. Koli Khan. 
13. Ambarot. 27. Suliman Khan, c. 1830. 
14. Ghazi Mir. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 32) 


The little chicfdom of Shigar is confined entirely to the valley of the Shigar river. Its length, from south- 
east to north-west, is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. Its area is 2,592 square miles, and the probable mean 
height of its villages above the sea is not less than 8,000 feet. 

Shigar possesses a chief of its own, but he has generally been subject to the chiefs of Balti. The above 
genealogy was obtained from Suliman-Khan, the present (1846) chief of Shigar. It is curious because the title 
tham or ‘king’, borne by the earlier princes, proves that the family must be connected with the Dards of 
Hunza-Nagar, whose chiefs bear the same title at present. 


NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


The occurrence of the Dard title tham, ‘king,’ in the above genealogy is, of course, of great interest, but 
it does not necessarily prove a relationship of the Si-dkar chiefs to the Hfnza-Nagar chiefs. It simply points to 
the Dard origin of al] the Balti chiefs. The title tham is also found once in the genealogy of the Cig-tan 
chiefs. Si-dkar is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ‘The Eighteen Songs of the 
Bono-na Festival ’, No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1903, pp. 93 sqq.). 


NOTES FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (p. 291) 


Although Miss Duncan does not give the names of any members of the chief’s family, she mentions 
the famous polo-place of Si-dkar (picture in Vigne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 289), three butts for archery, like 
those found in most Balti villages, and the large and very handsome mosque of the place. Regarding 
the mosque she says:— A broad flight of steps leads to w spacious veranda, in which I lingered long, 
gazing with delight at the rich carving on door-posts and window-frames, the designs in most cases being 
the same as those at Khapallu, but much more finely executed. The mculvie . . . said that a round brass plate 
over the lintel of the door covers a document giving the age of the building, which he stated to be a 
thousand years (!).’ 

Vigne says (ii, p. 292) that about 6 miles from the raja’s castle at Si-dkar there is a defile on the left, from 
which steatite is procured in great abundance. This steatite is turned into cups and plates by the Baltis. Vigne 
also states that Si-dkar was conquered by Raja ‘Ali-Sher-Khan (father of Ahmad-Khan) of Skar-rdo. 


1 Cunningham aasigns dates to all these rulers. 
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The following notes on the conquest of Si-dkar are found on p. 46 of the Treaty 
of Wam-le :— 


TEXT 
p46, BUR ga Be | Ream ek Kara sax-aqaeaa ga 3s | waa ANS Ea ys 


PN WAT STARS SAP SYV ANTAL AM | HLTA TARAS 


BNF AN RRA Say gaan | Be RyrzAR gills | 


Rasa yaegesc: | ARE EGR sys: 


oa 


TRANSLATION 


p. 46. The king of Mul-be (Pu-rig) says: ‘ Although we (the Pu-rig people) 
did not transgress (?) in that respect (on that purpose ?), many strong and experienced 
men [went] after that from La-dvags to Sbal-tihi-yul; and, as the chief of Skar-rdo sent 
an auxiliary force, filling the earth [and like] the ocean, the castle of Si-dkar was 
reduced, and Bhan-ti and Nan-khons were united. The aim [of all this] was the conquest 
of Purig... .’ 


NOTES 


This conquest of Si-dkar by the united forces of Skar-rdo and La-dvags must have taken place between the 
years 1730 and 1750 a.p. The purpose of this war seemed to be the conquest of Pu-rig, as surmised hy Bkra-Sie- 
mam-rgyal of Pu-rig. This is probably not true. Bhan-ti is not known to me. It may be a name of Si-dkar. 
Nan-khons is the same as Nati-gon (Baltistan). 


(e) THE Reyat-ros oF Batti (Snat-ti) ! 


1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 6. Zafar Khan, c. 1730-1760 a.p. 

2. Ahmed, c. 1600-1630 a.p. 7. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1760-1790 a.p. 
3. Shah Murad, c. 1630-1670 a.p. 8. Ahmed Shah, ec. 1790-1841 a.p. 
4. Rafi Khan, c. 1670-1700 a.p. 9. Mahomed Shah, c. after 1841 a.p. 
5. Sultan Murid Khan, c. 1700-1730 a.v. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 35) 


Balti or Balti-yul is called Palolo, or Balor (Bolor), by the Dards, and Nang-kod (Nan-gon) by the Tibetans. 
Balti (Sbal-ti) is the most common name, and perhaps the oldest, as it is presented by Ptolemy in Byltae. (Let me 
add that, according to Sir A. Stein, it is the ‘Great Poliu’ of the Chinese historians of the eighth century, 
‘Little Poliu’ being their name for Gilgit—F.) The country is also frequently called Skardo (Skar-rdo), from the 
name of its well-known fort and capital. (Let me add that the name Skar-[chun]-rdo-[dbyins] is mentioned in 
c. 804 A.D. as that of a Buddhist temple in the province of Rgya (Ladakh). A place called Gomba-Skardo is 
actually marked on the Indian Survey map, about 5 miles west of the present town of Skar-rdo. Gomba is the 
vulgar pronunciation of the Tibetan Dgon-pa, ‘ monastery.’ Baltistan is the ‘ Little Tibet’ of the Kashmir 
chroniclers.—F.) : 

Balti proper is a small district bounded by Shigar (Si-dkar) on the north, by Keris (Kye-ris) and Parguta 
(Parkuda) on the east, by Gures on the south, and by Astor and Rongdo (Ron-mdo) on the west. Including 
the tableland of Deotsu, it is about 60 miles long and 36 broad. Its area is about 2 160 square miles, and the mean 


height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 


' The spelling is Cunningham’s, but not the dates. 
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NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


For the fuller history of this dynasty, the most powerful which ruled over all the other chiefs of Baltistan, 
see infra, ‘ Ahmad-Shah's Chronicles of Baltistan.’ Cunningham has (p. 36) the following note on the fate of 
Ahmad-Shah after 1841 :—‘In the winter of 1841, Ahmed Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedition against 
Lhasa; and on Zoriwar's death, was taken prisoner and confined in Balwalté near J.hasa, where he soon died. 
Balti is now held in jaghir by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of Ahmed Shah, who pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 7,000 to Maharaja Guliib Sing, of Kashmir.’ (Dr. Hutchison, of Chamba, however, tells me that the tomb 
of the Balti king Ahmad-Shah is found in Kashtawar.) 

Miss Duncan gives us (pp. 305-6) the name of a Raja who reigned at Skar-rdo a few years before 1905, 
Shah-Abbis. Shah-Abbas died in 1898. Noothername is forthcoming. She saw the Raja and his court hawk- 
hunting. She visited the ruins of the times of the Dogra wars, and has the following notes on them :—‘ We paid a 
visit to the lower of the two old killa, which was partly destroyed by the Dogras, . . . but which has been restored ; 
it is built on two shelves of a projecting spur of the great rock in the middle of the valley. At the foot of the rock 
there are a few ruins, which Dr. Thomson describes as exhibiting in 1847 the remains of former magnificence, 
including a part of a marble fountain, but of this we saw nothing ; they are probably the ruins of the palace of 
Ahmed Shah. . . The highest peak of the rock, about 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the valley, is precipitous on all 
sides ; in the small upper killa perched on the top of it, the Rajah Ahmed Shah took refuge during the Dogra 
siege, having laid in a stock of provisions to last for three years. For some time he defied his enemies, who 
could not find any way of getting at him till, according to local tradition, a faithless subject betrayed him for a 
bribe, and showed the pathway.’ Another note of interest is that the Indus is called Attak (or Attock) immediately 
below Skar-rdo, according to Miss Duncan. 

Skar-rdo is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. See my article, ‘ The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival,’ Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq. A picture of the Skar-rdo rock in 1836 is given in Vigne’s 
Travels (ii, p. 192). 

(f) Tue Curers or Ron-mpo! 


1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.p. 7, Murad Khan, c. 1750-1780 a.p. 

2. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630 a.p. 8. Abbas Beg, c. 1780-1810 a.p. 

3. Ali Shah, c. 1630-1660 a.p. 9. Ali Khan, c. 1810-1846 (reigning in 1846). 
4. Daolat Sher, c. 1660-1690 a.p. 10. Husen Khan (son). 

5. Assad Ulla Khan, c, 1690-1720 a.p. 11. Abdullah Khan (grandson). 

6, Mahomed Ali Khan, c. 1720-1750 a.p. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (pp. 36-7) 


Rongdo (Roi-mdo) is the last. Tibetan district on the Indus to the westward of Balti (Sbal-ti). On the 
north lie Shigar (Si-dkar) and Hunza-Nager, and to the west and south are Gilgit and Astor. The 
name means ‘district of defiles’ (lit. Lower Valley of defiles.—F.), and is descriptive of the bed of the Indus, 
which throughout Rongdo is a decp rocky gorge. The district extends from Gurbidas to a tree at Makpon-i- 
Shang-Rong (Dmag-dpon-gyi-spyan(?)-ron), a distance of 45 miles, with a mean breadth of 32 miles. Its area 
ia about 1,440 square miles, and the mean height of its villages about 6,200 feet. The chief of Rongdo claims 
descent from the Makpons of Balti, to whom the district has always been subject. 


NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


Rot-mdo is not claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies, but many of the villages in the 
neighbourhood have Dard names. A Tibetan inscription mentioning a royal archer was discovered near 
Ron-mdo by the Rev. Mr. Gustavson, of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. It is mentioned in my Collection 
of Tibetan Inscriptions, under No.9. A picture of the Indus at the Ron-mdo bridge is given in Cunningham’s 
Laddk (Plate ITI). 


) Spelling Cunningham’s, but not the dates. 


IX. The Chronicles of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 


When stationed at Kye-lan, Lahul, as a missionary, I asked Thakur Amar-Chand 
of Ko-loi to show me his family chronicles, if he had any. He said that his father, 
Hari-Chand, had compiled a chronicle in 1880 a.p., but that the information contained 
in it was drawn from older documents. Amar-Chand recently brought it up to date. 
Amar-Chand very kindly had the chronicles copied for me in the original Urdi, and he 
also ordered his munshi to prepare an English translation for my use. Besides the 
Urda chronicles Amar-Chand produced also a genealogical tree of his family in Tibetan, 
and several other Tibetan documents. A number of letters by Kuli kings to the chiefs 
of Ko-lon were discovered at Ko-lon by Mr. Howell. Stone inscriptions containing the 
naines of several former chiefs of Ko-lon have been discovered in the vicinity of the castle 
of Ko-lon. 

Ko-lon is situated on the right bank of the river Bhaga, about 16 miles above the 
confluence of the rivers Chandra and Bhaga. Ko-lon was the capital of a small chief- 
tainship, which in its best days extended from the confluence of the Chandra and 
Bhaga to the Baralatsa pass, on the right bank of the river. This narrow strip of land 
was their own property, but since the reign of Man-Singh of Kuli, 1674-1717 a.p., they 
had to watch over the interests of the Kula kings in the whole of Lahul. Lahul then, 
as now, comprised the valleys of the Chandra, and the Bhaga, and of the united rivers 
down to Tirot. 

The chiefs of Ko-lon are never mentioned in the chronicles of the neighbouring 
countries, but Lahul as a whole is referred to occasionally in the chronicles of Ladakh 
and Kula. Under the first great king of Ladakh, Ni-ma-mgon, a country called Spyi- 
lcogs is mentioned. According to K. Marx, Spi-lcogs probably stands for Lahul. Later 
on two Tibetan conquests of Kuli are described, under the Ladakhi kings Lha-chen- 
Utpala and Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. In both cases Lahul was apparently included in 
the conquest, although it is not specially mentioned. Then, during the reign of the 
last independent Ladakhi king, Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, Lahul is repeatedly referred 
to under its Tibetan name Gar-za. Let me add that the name Lahul is entirely unknown 
among the Tibetans. 

In the chronicles of Kuli Lahul is repeatedly mentioned in the first legendary 
chapters, and again in the chapter referring to the conquest of Lahul by the Kuli kings 
in the seventeenth century. Here the name Lahul is used for the country. 

The first European who published a pedigree (in Urda) of the chiefs of Ko-lon was 
Col. Massey. In his publication the pedigree begins with No-no-Chun-nun (Chogan) and 
Sen-ge. To the pedigree is added a brief account of the conquest of Ladakh by the 
Dogras, which would be rather out of place here. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION! AND NOTES 
By Lieut.-Col. D. C. Puittorr, M.A., Ph.D. 


Genealogical Tree 


7 tof Nil Chand 
(commonly called Thakur Chindla, ancestor of the Chhatri family, Chandrabansi or Pal, of the Gotama gotra) 


Siirat hand 
Bhim Giana 
Phagi Chand 
Dharam | chand 
Dip chand 
Gyan diac 
Tek Chai 
Ram Ghana 
Dayal brand 
Fatah band 


| 
Karam Chand 
| 





| 
Jacinpars or Korui Gunrane 


JAGinpDARS oF Kotai Konane 
Singe (Sen-ge) 
| 


Nono Chogan (Aib No-no Chu-tun) 


Chhing Namgiyal (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) Sharsam (Sar-gsum) 


Tashi Angiyal (Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal) Chogan (Chu-iun) 


| 
Chhing ? (Tshe-dban) Hari Rim 


Bhag Chand Bhimi Ram 7 
| 


| | 
Tashi Angté (Bkra-sis-dban-drag) Dharam Singh 








| | 7 
Gata (Dgoh-phrug) Nimi Singh (Ni-ma-sen-ge) 
| 








or | 

Dharam Chand Devi Chand Méti Ram 
| | 

Tara Chand Bhig Chand 
| | 
ae a | 

Hari Chand Ram Chand Mihr Chand [Ratan Chand)}§ 
| | 
| 

Amar Chand Marigal Chand Jai Chand 


| | 
| 
Lal Chand Nil Chand]? 





{Nima Wangiyal (Ni-ma-dbat-rgyal) 
1 The origina! Urda is peculiar and has copyist’s errors and omissions. ; : 
® [Read ‘Chhiyang’, as in the Narrative.—F. W. T.) 3 Not in the Urdii. 

nd 
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Narrative of the Family 


At first, during the time of self-rule (i.e. of independence) two Chhatri families, 
Pal and Rana, ruled over various districts in that mountain. At that time, in the 
district of Bangal, one family, Pal, becoming powerful, defeated the remaining small 
families of Pal and Ra,o and took possession of their country. At the present time a 
space of about 800 years must have elapsed since Rina Nil (a Chhatri by caste and of the 
Lunar Family), commonly known as Thakur Chadla Strat, an ancestor of ours, was 
a self-ruler (i.e. an independent Rand) in Kolang, in the district of Bangal. 

Unable to endure the oppression of the above-mentioned Pal, he came into the 
district of Lahul (where he used formerly to go for sport, and hence was acquainted 
with the district) to one named Ajo Pal Totiya Thakur, who was an independent 
ruler of the Pal family. 

Since Totiya Thakur had no heir, but only a daughter, he gave her in marriage 
to Rana Nil Chand, whom he took to live with him as a son-in-law.2 After the 
decease of the above-mentioned Totiyaé Thakur, Rana Nil Chand became independent 
ruler of the district in his stead and named [Totiya’s] district after his first place.? 
Since that was a time of independent rule, he made conquests round about and 
extended his territory. 

The length east to west from Lingti to Jagliwai, the frontier of Kothi Thadi, 
is 60 miles; breadth north to south at the least 30 miles, at the most 203 miles. The 
son of Nil Chand was Sarat‘ Chand; of Sarat Chand, Bhim Chand; of Bhim Chand, 
Phagi Chand; of Phagi Chand, Dharam Chand; of Dharam Chand, Dip Chand ; 
of Dip Chand, Gyan Chand ; of Gyan Chand, Tek Chand ; of Tek Chand, Ram Chand ; 
of Rim Chand, Dayal Chand; of Dayal Chand, Fatah Chand; of Fatah Chand, 
Karam Chand. For ten generations without a break, i.e. down to Dayal Chand, the 
independence of this family continued. In the time of Fatah Chand the Raja of 
Tibat got possession of Lahul; but the territory of ten families remained as before 
in their possession. Moreover, under Tibat the rule of this family was extended to 
the whole of Lahul. Down to the time of Karam Chand, i.e. about one hundred years, 
the rule of Tibat over this territory continued. During this time Limas and Guris 
were introduced into this country. This is the reason why below® Karam Chand 
the names of our ancestors* are in Tibetan. Afterwards, in the time of Singi and 
Non6 Chogan, the sons of Karam Chand, Raja Man Singh of Kulla, through the decline 
in power of the Tibatan Raja, became the ruler of Lahul. At this time, too, the 
territory of this family remained as before. Since in this family the custom had 
come down that the eldest son should succeed and the younger sons sit under him as 
dothd,is,’ the names of the latter used not to be entered in the family tree. Since the 
two brothers Singi and Noné Chogan were equally powerful, hence in the time of 
Raji Man Singh the territory was divided and both became equal jagirdars under 
Raja Man Singh of Kulla. Singi took possession of Gumrang and Noné Chogan of 


1 [think this is the meaning of oly f ‘house son-in-law.’ 2 i.e, Kolang in the district of Bangal. 
3 The figures secm to be merely transposed. 4 In the Urdii usually spelt with a yy. 
® Tn the genealogical tree ? 5 [Who were Buddhists.] 


* UIs this word a derivative of the Hindi dohatd, ‘a daughter’s son'?—F. W. T.) 
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Kolang. From this onwards there are two branches of the family, the descent of 
each being carried on separately. 

The son of Singi was Sharsum; of Sharsum, Chogan; of Chogan, Hari Ram ; 
of Haci Ram, Bhimi Ram. Bhimi Ram had two sons, Nima Singh and Gata. Nima 
Singh’s son was Moti Ram, and Gatii’s son was Devi Chand. At this time Moti Ram’s 
son Bhag Chand and Devi Chand * himself are in possession of the jagir. The second 
branch is: the son of Nono Chogan was Chhiyang Namgiyal; and the son of Chhiyang 
Namgiyal was Tashi Angiyal; and the son of Tashi Angiyal was Chhiyang; and of 
Chhiyang, Bhag Chand: and to Bhag Chand two sons were born, Dharam Singh and 
Tashi Angta, known as Dharam Chand. Dharam Singh died without issue. Dharam 
Chand had a son Tara Chand, and Tara Chand had three sons, Hart Chand, Ram Chand, 
and Mihr Chand. In 1877 a.p. Thakur Tara Chand died in his 74th year; and 
according to ancient custom the succession fell to me, Thakur Hari Chand, the eldest 
son, and I am now in possession. After me my son Amar Chand, now one and a half 
years old, will succeed. 

Thakur Ram Chand’s son, Jai Chand, is alive. Mihr Chand died without issue. 
For something over two hundred years, i.e. from the time of Noné Chogan down to the 
time of Tara Chand, this district remained subservient to the rajas of Kulla. In 
1843 a.D., in the time of Thakur Tara Chand, the Sikhs conquered Kulla from Raja 
Jit Singh. At that time Lahul, too, came under the Sikhs. The Sikhs ruled for six 
years. Then even the above-mentioned jagirs of my family remained as before. 
In 1849 a.p. the English Government took over the Panjab. Then, too, these two 
jagirs of my family remained as before. These three changes of rule occurred in the 
time of Thakur Tara Chand. It is the custom in our jdgirs, following the custom of 
the hill Rajas, that the eldest son of the Thakur is called Tikah. The whole of the 
jagir is his right. The other brothers are counted as his dothd,é, and they are entitled 
to subsistence only from this ancient jagir. If there is [no] J'tkah born to a real 
Thakur, then the nearest dothd,é is considered to be the rightful heir to the jagir. 
About 800 years have elapsed since Rana Nil Chand came from Kolong in the district 
of Bangal to settle in Lahul. At the same time Thakur Ratan Pal of the Pal family, 
a resident of Gondh in Bangal, came to Lahul and settled in Tinan, and named Tinan 
Gondala after his first place of residence ; and of his family at the present time Thakur 
Hira Chand is alive and the holder of the jagir of Gondala. 

1. As long as the Tibatan rule remained, [our ancestors], under the Tibatan 
rulers, governed the whole of Lahul. 

2. Under the rule of the Kulla Rajas all state business between the Rajas of 
Kulla and Laddakh and Tibat was entrusted to us: our ancestors conducted it. 

3. In the beginning of the English rule, on account of the social position of the 
family, first on 17th September, 1852, all the business of Lahul was entrusted to 
Neg (Parah*) Thakur Tara Chand. He performed various services for his superior 
officers and various European travellers in these parts and also on the Tibat frontier. 


) First cousin of Mott Ram? 

2 I do not understand what parah and chdrah mean. 
gives the word nek-ddri in the sense of ‘sums or portions of the 
village expenses and payments to the village officers and servarts’.—F. W. T.] 


They do not appear to be proper names, [Wilson's glossary 
crop, collected from the cultivators’ of a village for ° the 
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In addition to his pay as a Neg he had the grazing rights? of the whole of Lahul 
allotted to his family. 

4. In 1857, when Mr. Saliganwait (Schlagintweit), a Survey Officer, was murdered 
in Yarkand, the duty of inquiring into the case and bringing back all information 
was entrusted by Government to me, Thakur Hari Chand. Accordingly, in my own 
person I went to Laddakh. From thence I sent my special trustworthy servant to 
Yarkand and learned all the details of the above-mentioned officer’s death, how he was 
murdered without any reason by Wali Khan, the ruler of Kokan (Kokand), who at that 
time was engaged in ravaging the country around Yarkand. On learning this I returned 
to Jalandhar, to Colonel Lek (Lake), the Commissioner, and reported the matter. Asa 
reward for this service, I received from Government one thousand rupees and four 
hundred rupees as travelling expenses. 

5. In 1861, when news was received that some English gentlemen were coming 
from China to Simla by way of Lasa, etc., then according to a suggestion from Govern- 
ment and with the sanction of my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand Sahib, I, in 
my own person, went out as far as Gadar (Sgar-thog ?) and Rodakh (Ru-thog ?) in 
Tibat to welcome and offer my services to the above-mentioned gentlemen. When no 
news of them was obtainable, I returned and reported the fact to Government. As a 
reward for this service, I was granted a robe of honour and a parwanah expressing the 
satisfaction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, signed by the Secretary, and 
sealed with the office seal. 

6. In 1861, in recognition of the high status of his family and in appreciation 
of his services, my father, Thakur Tara Chand Sahib, was raised to the rank of Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant [Commissioner]. He was given the power 
of a police officer of the first grade in criminal cases and of a civil officer with powers 
to fine up to Rs. 10. The criminal fines were allotted to him. In addition to his 
ancient ancestral jagir he was granted a mu‘afi? of Rs. 100 a year, on Kothi Barbog. 

7. In 1863, in accordance with orders from Mr. Remitan (Egerton ?), Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangrah, according to the wishes of Government to establish trade 
connections between India and Tibat by way of Yabasti Gar, I, in my own person, 
went as far as Tibat and reported the circumstances of that place to Government. 
On this occasion Government granted me a reward of five hundred rupees. 

9.3. In 1867, on account of his services and ability and in appreciation of what 
he had done, an increase was made in the powers of my father, Thakur Tara Chand. 
He was made an Honorary Magistrate of the third grade, with criminal and civil powers 
of an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, [and] according to the powers of an 
ordinary Assistant Commissioner he could deal with civil cases up to Rs. 100. 
Criminal fines could be retained by him, and, instead of the exemption of Rs. 100 
on Kothi Barbog which in 1861 was granted to him as a temporary measure, he was 
permitted to retain the fourth part of the revenue of Lahul, a sum amounting to 
Rs. 550. 

10. In 1868 the office of Registration was established in Lahul, and my father, 
Thakur Tara Chand, was appointed Sub-Registrar. 


' It is not clear whether he had the right of grazing for himself or the taxes for grazing generally allotted to him. 
2 Exemption. 3 There is no para. (8) in the Urda. 
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11. In 1870, when an English Mission, under Mr. Tamas Daglas Forsath 
(Thomas Douglas Forsyth), was sent to Yarkand by the Indian Government, I went with 
it. Since the English Mission was not permitted to go outside its camp, which was 
in Yangi Shahr,! without the permission of Ataliq Ghazi, the Wali of Yarqand, I, in my 
own person, and in accordance with the orders of Mr. Forsath of the English Mission, 
came out of the camp and measured the circumference of the ramparts by pacing, and 
made a map, which is reproduced in the book of travels of the above-mentioned English 
gentleman, and of which the method of preparation is mentioned in paragraph 176 
of the travels. 

12. In September, 1871, my father, Thakur Tara Chand, voluntarily resigned 
from the office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The Government accepted my father’s resignation, and in place of my revered father 
appointed your humble servant to this office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner ; and those powers of a Magistrate of the third grade 
and civil powers up to Rs. 100 were bestowed upon me; and your humble servant, 
too, was appointed Sub-Registrar in the place of his revered father. 

13. In 1872, with the approval of Government, his [my father’s] name was 
entered as a Member of the Committee of Local Rates of the District of Kangrah. 

14. In 1876, in appreciation of the social position of his family and his services, 
the title of Wazir was bestowed by Government on him, reference Letter No. 606, 
dated 30th March, 1876, from the Secretary to the Government of the Panjab to the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner in answer to Your Honour’s letter No. 278, 
dated 17th of the same month. 

15. In addition to this, my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand, obtained the 
honour of a seat in the Governor’s Darbar, and now your humble servant’s name, too, 
is found in the list of the Governor’s darbdris, being number 42 of the list; and, like 
other chiefs and Rajais, I have five armed retainers exempted from the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act. 

9th April, 1885. 
Thakur Hari Chand, Wazir—Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge 


of Lahul in the District of Kangrah. 
(Later additions, not in the Urdu original.) 


15. In the year 1900 a.p. Thakur Hari Chand died, and Thakur Amar Chand 
succeeded to the jagir of Ko-lon. My claim to the offices of Honorary Wazir, Trade 
and Civil Judge of Lahul was acknowledged, and my cousin Thakur Jai Chand was 
appointed Wazir of Lahul during my minority. In June, 1903, on coming of age, 
I was appointed Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of Lahul. I have held the office 
since then, and have filled it to the full satisfaction of my superior officers. During 
the absence of Thakur Jai Chand I have also acted as Sub-Registrar of Lahul. I have 
also been acting as an assistant to the Military Transport Registration Department. 

16. In June, 1906, Mr. H. Calvert, Assistant Commissioner of Kula, proposed 
to visit certain places in Tibet and to take me along with him. I accepted his offer. 


1 « New City.’ 
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The work of providing beasts of burden was entrusted to me, and before the date of 
starting I had the required number of horses and mules ready. We went through 
the Rampur State (Bashahr) to Tibet. In Tibet we visited places of mercantile 
interest. The journey lasted from the 18th of June till the 3rd of October. We 
returned vid Spiti. During the journey we suffered much through the scarcity of 
grass and other things; and the bad roads were also a source of trouble to us. We 
first visited Gartog, where the Assistant Commissioner met with the Garpon 
(Sgar-dpon). He conversed with him on matters of trade facilities. From Gartog 
we went to Chocho, and from that place to Bongba, and thence to Thog-jalung, Dolang, 
etc. There are gold-mines in these places, and I guided the Assistant Commissioner. 
T also took him to Shumorti (Chumurti) and Chhagrachan. These two places are famous 
for their horses. These places have not as yet been visited by any English traveller, 
the reason being that the Tibetan authorities do not permit the English to visit them. 
Even if permission to visit them has been secured, it is very difficult to surmount the 
many obstacles which arise on the way. For many marches it is difficult to find 
water, grass, or wood. Even coolies are not supplied for these places in Tibet, so 
that vast arrangements have to be made before starting. I myself made the arrange- 
ments for everything that was needed on such a terrible journey. It was also I who 
kept the Garpon from refusing us permission, 


NOTES. 

With regard to the first part of the chronicle, which contains the history of the chiefs from Nil Chand to 
Karam Chand, I wish to state that it is not supported by other historical documents or inscriptions. Not a single 
name of a chief ending in Chand has as yet been discovered in Lahul, apart from the chronicles of the Ko-loi 
chiefs given above. On the contrary, from an old inscription and a document of the sixteenth century we learn 
that the chiefs of Ko-loi had Tibetan names prior to Nono Chogan (Chu-iun) and Sen-ge, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. On an old stone inscription discovered by Mr. Howell the name of an ancient Ko-lon 
chief is given as Boldor (probably Hbol-rdor); and in a document referring to the erection of a mchod-rien 
(Inscription No. 128) the name of a chief of Ko-lon, who was a contemporary of Parbat-Singh of Kuli (1584-1618). 
is given as Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal. It is quite possible that the names ending in Chand were invented by the 
chronicler with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-loi appear as descendants from Rajpit ancestors. This, they 
thought, would raise them in the eyes of the Kuli kings. It is also very strange that the Rajpiit origin of the 
chiefs of Ti-nan is asserted in the Ko-lon chronicles. According to the Ko-lof chronicles the chiefs of Ti-nan 
emigrated from Gondha in Batgal; but according to the Ti-nan chronicles they came from Leags-mkhar in 
Gu-ge. I should think that the latter statement has a greater claim to our acceptance. The country of Bangil 
mentioned in the chronicles is the province of Bara Bangal, which nowadays forms part of Kuli. The many 
Tibetan names which are found in the second part of the pedigree cannot be recognized in their Urdi dress. 
They have to be compared with the names contained in the Tibetan document from Ko-lof (q.v.). 
Instead of Kolang the Tibetans say Ko-lon; and instead of Gumring, Gua-rai. For Thog-jalung see above, 
p. 94 (sub fin.). ; 

As regards the claim of the Ko-loa chiefs to have been in charge of the management of Lahul during the times 
of Tibetan rule before 1605 a.p., I must say that it is not confirmed by popular tradition. The latter is in favour 
of the view that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were Governors of Lahul during that time. 

The conquest of Lahul by the Sikhs must have taken place before 1843 ; for, when Cunningham visited Lahul 
in 1839, he found the country already in the hands of the Sikhs (JASB., 1841, pp. 105 sqq.). 

Adolf von Schlagintweit was murdered on his expedition to Turkestan on the 26th August, 1857, near Kashgar. 

The date of Tara Chand’s death is not clearly given. First we read that Tard Chand died in 1874 ; then we 
read that he was still alive in 1876 ; and according to Col. Massey he died in 1877. 


X. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 


In my introductory notes to ‘ The Chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-lon’ I remarked 
that Hari-Chand, when compiling the chronicles in 1880 4.D., made use, according to 
his own statement, of older documents. I discovered one of these older documents 
when the present chief of Ko-lon, in 1906, very kindly allowed me to examine his family 
papers. It was a simple pedigree in Tibetan. I had it copied at once by my munshi, 
Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, and now publish it. The original is a one-sheet MS. 
written in Tibetan dbu-med characters. At first sight it may appear superfluous to 
edit it at all, in addition to Hari-Chand’s chronicles of Ko-lon in Urdi. But, as the 
Tibetan names of the pedigree are very difficult to recognize in their Urda dress, it is 
of importance to show them also in their Tibetan form. This genealogical tree in 
Tibetan shows a great similarity to the genealogical tree of the Bar-hbog chiefs, 
especially with regard to the first line of the MS., which in both documents is not quite 
intelligible.t I give this line in parallel columns :— 

1 Bar-hbog: Nag-se-tsi-ka-bai be mu-dzab na-mu-na lam bar 2 
2 Ko-lon: Nag-sa-cig-kyi ba-yi mu-jub-bad na-mu-na lam bar 2 
1 ba-ba-ta ji-min-gar-pa-nra ko-khri Bar-bog 

‘ 2 ba-bad ji-min-gar-spran-na ko-khri Ko-lon. 

Several words of these lines seem to be Urdi. Mu-dzab or Mu-jub-bad is probably 
Hindi-Arabic mujib, ‘cause,’ ete. ; namunah is Urdii for ‘ type’, ‘ pattern’; bd-ba-ta, 
ba-bad, may be Urdi-Arabic babat, ‘account’; lam-bar is the Urdi-English word 
‘number’; ko-khri is Urdi kothi, ‘ granary,’ ‘ government office.’ 

The fact of the existence of these Urdi words in the first line of both documents 
would point to a time when Lahul was strongly influenced by her Kula neighbours. 
This was certainly the case when Lahul was conquered by the Kuli kings in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. That the Bar-hbog pedigree was drawn up 
not much later is proved by the fact that it was not continued after the conquest of 
Lahul. As the same Urdi words occur also in the Ko-lon document, we may conclude 
that it was also drawn up after 1680 a.p., say in 1700 a.p. (if the word lambar, ‘ number,’ 
does not point to a still later origin). But it was added to as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Another explanation would be that the first lines in Urda 
were written at a later date than the rest. 

As I stated in my notes on the ‘Chronicles of Ko-lon ’(p. 205 supra), it is 
probable that the names ending in can (cand) were invented by the chronicler of 
Ko-lon with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-lon appear as descendants from 


Rajpit ancestors. 
! [For an explanation see below, p. 209, n. 1.—F, W. T.] 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 


'[Zag-Sa-cig-kyi-ba-yi-mu-jub-bad-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 ba-bad-ji-min-gar-spran-na-ko-khri-Ko-lot. | 


Nil-can 
| 


Su-rat-can 


| 
Bhim-can 
| 
Sa-hi-can 
| 


The name(s) of ten generations Dha-rma-can 


| 
Deb-can 


Rgyan-can 


Trig-can 


Ram-can 
| 
Da-yal-can 
Pha-ta-can 


Ka-ram-can 





No-no-Cun-gun (No-no-Cu-tiun) Sit-ge (Sen-ge) 
Tshani-rnam-rgyal (Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal) Sar-sum (Sar-gsum) 
Bkris-’an-rgyal (Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal) Cu[n}-gun (Cui-nun) 
Tshan (Tshe-dban) : Ha-ri-Ram 
ae . Bi-mi-Ram 


| | - | s | 
Bkra-Si-’an-krag (Bkra-Sis-dban-drag) Da-ram-Sin Ni-ma-sin (Ni-ma-sei-ge) Ga-krug (Dgah-phrug) 
| | 


Ta-ra-can Hu-ti-Ram De-bi-can 


NOTES 


The meaning of the words ‘ name (or names) of ten generations’ is absolutely unintelligible to me. As 
regards the Tibetan forms of the names, the orthography leaves much to be desired. I suppose that the following 
spellings were intended :—(below Karam-can[d]) : No-no-Cun-nun, Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, Bkra-Sis-dbaa-rgyal, 
Tshe-dban, Bhaga-cand, Bkra-sis-dban-drag (or grags), Dharma-sin, Tard-cand ; Sei-ge, Sar-gsum (?), Cun-nua, 
Hari-rim, Bhemi-ram, Ni-ma-sii, Dgah-phrug, Hu-ti-(?)ram, Devi-cand. 

The following is the genealogical tree of Bkra-Sis-dban-drag’s descendants drawn up by my munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, and continued to the present day. Some of the dates are taken from Massey’s book on Panjab 


genealogies. 


1 [This seems to be only the heading of an official form (Urda) on which the genealogy was written. With the aid of 
Mr. C. A. Storey and Col. D. C. Phillott I make out the reading and rendering as follows :—naqsh-i-cha.i ba mijib namind 
lambar 2 babat zamin pargand kotht Ko-lon ‘statement of property according to form number 2: account of the lands of the 


Pargana (district) of kothi Ko-lon’.—F. W. T.] 
Ee 
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Bkra-sis-dban-drag 


| 
Tara-cand (died 1877) 
| 


— \ 
Sehatcand (died 1870) Ram-cand (died 1884) Hari-cand (1830-1902) 
| | 
Rje-cand (Jai-cand) 
| Amar-cand  Mangal-cand 
s | 
Nil-cand Lal-cand Ni-ma-dban-rgyal 


As regards the branch line of Guwi-ran, Sen-ge’s descendants, the following notes will suffice to bring the 
pedigree down to the present day :—Dgah-phrug’s son, Devi-cand, lived from 1832-1903. Ni-ma-sii's son was 
Moti-rim (or Hu-ti-ram). Moti-ram’s son, Bhag-cand, was born in 1863. He lives at Ga-rin (Ska-rin). He has a 
little son called Ratan-cand. 

Only a few of the names of chiefs given above are found in Lahuli inscriptions. The carliest among them seems 
to be Bkra-sis-dbani-rgyal, whose name is given as a contemporary of Spri-tim-Sii (Pritam-Singh) of Kuli, 
c.1767 A.D. It is found in a hitherto unpublished inscription from Khan-gsar, Ko-lon. In an old document from 
Ko-lon (see my collection of inscriptions, No. 128) a certain chief called Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyalis mentioned. This 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal of Ko-loi cannot possibly be Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal’s father, as according to this document 
he is a contemporary of the Kult king, Parbat-Singh, c. 1584 a.p. He is probably one of the Tibetan ancestors of 
the Ko-lon chiefs whose names were eradicated when the theory of the descent of the Ko-lon chiefs from Rajpit 
ancestors was invented. As regards Bkra-Sis-dban-rgyal, the inscription says that he was of Bu-ram-éin-pa’s 
(Ikshviku’s) family. This is a statement which reminds us of the claims of the Tibetan Buddhist kings of Ladakh, 
who also wish to be called Bu-ram-Sii-pa’s descendants. Such a statement is in contrast with the pretended 
descent of the Ko-lon chiefs from Indian Rajpit ancestors. Possibly in Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal’s days this theory 
had not yet been started, and the chiefs of Ko-lon were quite satisfied with their relationship to the Ladakhi 
kings. .As I see in another hitherto unpublished inscription from Kye-lan, one of the Bar-hbog chiefs, No-no-(Jo) 
Rnam-rgyal, is also stated to be of Bu-ram-éiti-pa’s family. Then the chief Dharma-Singh of Ko-lon is mentioned 
in several inscriptions as a contemporary of the Kuli king, Bir-khyim-(Bikerman) Singh, c. 1810 a.p, There is 
an inscription in Tafkri (Takari) and Devanagari characters at Tai-ti, Lahul, which contains the name of 
Otu-ram. This Otu-rim is possibly identical with Hu-ti-ram or Moti-ram of the above pedigree (see Inscription 
No. 143). . 


XI. The Chronicles of Ti-nan (Lahul) 


When stationed at Kye-lan, Lahul, 1906-8, I heard a rumour that the chiefs of 
Ti-nan (or Gondhla) were in possession of a family chronicle. I did not, however, 
succeed in getting to see it. J therefore asked Miss Duncan, in 1908, to make efforts 
to procure it. She actually obtained the MS. from Hird-cand, the present chief of 
Ti-nan. The greater part of the document was copied and translated for her use by 
Mangal-cand, brother of the reigning Jo of Ko-lon. Mangal-cand did not consider 
it necessary to copy the latter part of the little book, as it contained only the names of 
the guests who were present at the death-ceremony of the chief Ha-ri-ya, in the sixteenth 
century. As Mangal-cand’s translation was not quite literal, I had a new one 
made in 1908. For the present publication of the Tibetan text I intended to reproduce 
Miss Duncan’s copy of the document. Miss Duncan had died, too early for Tibetan 
archeology, in 1909, and her brother’s efforts to procure the Tibetan text were in 
vain. I therefore asked Mr. Hettasch, of Kye-lan, to send my old munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, from Kye-lan to Ti-nan to copy it once more. After several 
fruitless attempts to get hold of the MS. the munshi succeeded, and the Tibetan text 
attached below is based on his copy. My hope that he would include the list of the 
40 guests who were present at the Chief Ha-ri-ya’s death-ceremony was, however, not 
realized. On the contrary, Bzod-pa stopped his work a few lines earlier than 
Mangal-cand. He believed that the chronicle proper ended there, and that the rest 
of the MS. had nothing to do with history. Bzod-pa’s copy closely agrees with the 
translations made from Miss Duncan’s copy of the text. A few names of chiefs, 
omitted in Bzod-pa’s copy through some clerical error, were restored from the 
translations. 

The principality of Ti-nan extends from the confluence of the rivers Chandra and 
Bhaga about 20 miles up the valley of the river Chandra, and is of little importance. 
The language of its inhabitants is Ti-nan, and Manchat in a few villages. For 
specimens see my publication, Die historischen und mythologischen Erinnerungen der 
Lahouler, and Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahoul’s (ZDMG., 
vol. lxiii, pp. 65 ff.). sfasch 
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€a* 54 By RRR Ae FaeHyaead sn | yarn pyar A aS 5a Bas 1 ote 
aN | AGH S HAH MUA AW HY SUA | BRB eA ApA Garay | TERR BAS HA 
RET | RANE Ea | Fargas | Saqaraqey gah | Fa qarads ana szag a | Rar qyraNy 
FAN SAS | Fag yar gy A | FAAS Ao gas | quay ya | egway taps | Regn gy 
mag | RRQIS Aru | RAG gatas: | SAqaeguarmas 1] aa Seu Rag gga earaa Hq | Be 
myn | Wa Says gaeence | AAA JOVASw as | ward aBqy gaeqo sac (cy sacy yaya 315 | 
PW HAA Gas erase Fy saK8 | TUS HRY gv aen qa gaa aACN | 


BSAC AN | 54a a se as Ranges Te ATS | NT Ae A eT AT 

arrarllya5"859] ||] 
TRANSLATION 

The chronicle called the ‘Golden Mirror’ is set down [in the following] :— 

Om-mo | Om svasti sid{dh]am! To the Teacher Buddha, who is manifest in the three 
bodies ; to the holy Religion (books), which purify from attachment to the two kinds 
of moral obscurities ; to the Clerical Order, adorned by the three teachings (doctrines 2) 
—to these refuges, the three jewels, I offer a salutation. 
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To Amitabha, revealed as the Dharma-kaya ; to Avalokitesvara, who as the 
Sambhoga-kaya serves the good of the world; to Padmasambhava, who as the 
Nirmana-kaya subdues the eight classes [of demons]: to these three powerful 
incarnations I offer a salutation. 

To Sron-btsan-sgam-po, an incarnation of the Greatly Compassionate 
(Avalokitesvara) ; to the goddess Khri-btsun (one of his queens’, an incarnation of 
Khrom-fier (Bhrikuti); to the goddess Kon-jo (his other queen), an incarnation of 
the green Tara: to these three helpers of created beings I offer a salutation. 

All hail! In the treasure-house of the air, the emerald vessel of the svastika, 
all the creatures came into existence in a satisfactory manner. Below, the eight-spoked 
wheel and the thunderbolt of the subjects (?); above, the golden and precious lower 
ground ; between these two dwelling-places or beautiful receptacles there are three 
thousand suffering worlds under King Sakya.? 

Among countries the most eminent country is Bur-rgyal-bod (Tibet). The holy 
religion spread particularly in the snowy regions. 

While the exceedingly lofty palace of the capital Ma-gar-sa was held by the great 
religious King (Dharmaraja), Bi-dhur-Sin (Bahadur-Singh), with his helmet high, 
[there lived] in this castle Nal-rtse, the most eminent in the country—all 
hail!—a family of undefiled origin called Hod-gsal (‘ Bright Light’), which was 
descended from the gods. It originated at Leags-mkhar in Gun-de (Gu-ge). [Its 
members are the following] :— 

The great lord of men, Ra-na-pha-la. 
And his son Rdo-rje-pha-la. 
His son Ni-ma-pha-la. 
His son Nan-ka-rgyal-po. 
His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-dpal-[lde ?]. 
His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-rgya-mtsho. 
His younger brother Bkra-sis-rgya[l]-po. 
His younger brother Tshe-rin-rgyal-po. 
His son Bkra-sis. 
His son Paha-ri-mkhan. 
His son Bha-gha-man-rta. 
His son Ha-ri-ya. 
His younger brother Rgyal-po. 
His son Dpal-hbar. 

[May their lifetime become as firm as the powerful mountains]? and may their 


government increase like the fifteenth of the waxing moon! All hail! By the donors — 


sage is more or less as follows :—‘In the treasury of air, the emerald 
originuted through the united works of the creatures in it—below, the 
. are three thousand 


1 [Perhaps the meaning of this obscure pas 


svastikn vessel which is the universe (phyi-snod), 
eight-spoked wheel with its thralls; above, the bejewelled, golden heaven—between these two. . 


worlds, which are King Saikyo’s (Buddha’s) name,’ —F. W. T.] 
2 Only in Miss Duncan‘s translation. 
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Regyal-po and Blo-dros-skyid, both, and Nan(Nag)-dbaii-gro{l]-ma, the best of mothers, 
by these three, at the death-ceremony of Ha-ri, a Byan-chub mchod-rten (stipa) 
was erected for his soul. And as a verbal record, this chronicle, called ‘ The golden 
mirror’, was written. [It is astonishing how much was gathered and given for the 
sake of religion. All hail! The number of what was presented according to the 


word, ... 
And the others, who brought flesh and beer for the benefit of men, were . 


(c. 40 names) . . . like nectar of the gods. 
May all the partakers in this sacrifice meet later on in Mnon-dgahi-2in (one of the 
heavens), 
. the red colour of idols . 
. be blessed !] 
[The chief of Ti-nan says that Gun-de is situated in Bir-Bangal (Bara Bangal, 
a province of Kuli), and that his ancestors came from there. | 


NOTES 


As is plainly stated, the above chronicle was compiled at the death-ceremony of the Chief Ha-ri-ya, who was 
a contemporary of the Kuli king Bi-dhur-(= Bahadur) Singh. King Bahadur-Singh of Kuli reigned, according 
to Dr. Vogel’s investigations, about the middle of the sixteenth century. This Kuli king claims to have ruled over 
Lahul, and the chief Ha-ri-ya may have been his agent in the country. The very powerful Ladakhi king Tshe- 
dbai-rnam-rgyal I, who reigned at about the same time, also claims to have conquered Kuli (including Lahul). 
Possibly one conquest followed the other. 

The statement of the Ti-nan chiefs regarding their descent from a Gu-ge family is of great importance. It is 
in contrast to another statement, found in the chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-lot, in Lahul. The latter says that 
the Ti-nan chiefs came to Lahul from Bangal (Chota or Bara. Bangal, now a province of Kuli). The clear statement 
of the Ti-nan chronicle, which was compiled three centuries before the Ko-lon chronicle, is, of course, the more 
trustworthy of the two. I believe that the family was of purely Tibetan origin. The name Phala (péla) is possibly 
an Indianization of the Tibetan word dpal, glory, which is so often found in Tibetan names. The original name 
of the family, Hod-gsal, is of Bon-po origin. Hod-gsal is the name of a Bon-po heaven; see 8. Ch. Das’ Tibetan- 
English Dictionary, p. 1120. A place called Leags-mkhar, ‘iron castle,’ I have not yet been able to trace 
on a map. 

Not a single one of the names of the Ti-nan chiefs has as yet been found in inscriptions of Lahul. A certain 
inscription from Zug- mur, Lahul, mentions a Ha-yar-jo (No. 127 of my collection). But, as Ha-yar is mentioned 
in other documents as a place-name, the word Ha-yar-jo had better be translated by ‘Chief of Ha-yar’. 
Otherwise I should have felt inclined to identify Ha-yar with Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan. There is a somewhat indistinct 
inscription in Sarada characters on a boulder about a mile below the present village of Ti-nan. Another Saradi 
inscription on a stone idol in the Chos-hkhor (probably Stod-rgyal-mtshan-chos-hkhor) monastery near Si-su, 
which belongs to the Ti-nan district, contains nothing but mystic syllables. It was discovered by Mr. G. C. LL. 
Howell and myself, and examined by Dr. Vogel. A Byan-chub mchod-rten is a mchod-rten with square steps 
between the upper bowl and the square lower part. It isa pity that the list of the forty guests was not copied ; 
for it contained, in all probability, the names of several contemporary chiefs of Lahul of those days. The 
Mnon-dgahi-2in is, according to §. Ch. Das’ dictionary, a mythological garden, ‘ the world of joy in the East.’ 
Ma-gar-ea is the name of the ancient capital of Kuli. Bur-rgyal-bod probably stands for Spu-rgyal-bod, an ancient 
name of Tibet. Compare La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, part ii. 

Later additions :—In the place of the name Gu-ge, which was plainly legible in Mangal-cand’s copy, Bzod- 
pa-Bde-chen’s copy contains the name Gun-de. I am fully convinced that this is due to a recent alteration of the 
original text. My conclusions, based on the old reading Gu-ge, were not welcomed by the present chief of Ko-lon, 
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whose interest it is to derive the Ti-nan family, as well as his own, from Rajpiit ancestors. If the family came from 
Gu-ge, it must be of Tibetan origin ; ifit came from unknown Gun-de, it might be of Rajpiit origin. The fabricated 
name Gun-de suited the Ko-loa chief's purpose particularly well, as it apparently explained the present name of 
Ti-nan, viz. Gondhla, But the name Gondhla is of quite different origin. The principality received this name from 
the important and ancient monastery of Gandhola, which is situated within its boundaries. I am convinced that 
the text of the original document has been purposely altered since 1908, and that this alteration was suggested 
by the Ko-loa chief. Fortunately, the impostor forgot to alter also the other Tibetan names contained in the 
chronicle, viz. Leags-mkhar, Hod-gsal, Sron-btsan-sgam-po, ete. They point distinctly to a Tibetan origin of the 
family. 
My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 


XII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ti-nan 


The following genealogical tree of the chiefs of Ti-nan was obtained at Ti-nan 
by my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, of Kye-lan, in 1910, when he went to Ti-nan at my 
request to copy ‘The Chronicles of Ti-nan’. By some mistake he got hold of the 
genealogical tree instead of the chronicles, and in this way this document was 
unexpectedly discovered. We should have expected the first half, at least, of the 
genealogical tree to agree with the list of names given in the chronicles. But this is 
not the case. For this reason it is necessary to publish both separately. 


ROMAN TRANSLITERATION 
Ra-tan-pal 
Rdo-rje-pl 
Ni-ma-pa! 
N: wittseeetes 
Bsod-nams-dpal-bde 


Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho 


Biradis tevalne icin ies 
Bkra-sis-dpal-hbyor 
Pa-ri-kha 
Bha-ga-man-ta 
He-te-ya 


| 
Dpal-hbar 
| 


| | : 
Che-ja-hon-pa Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal Do-tug-rnam-rgyal Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal 


Tshe-rin-dar-rgyas 


| | 
Rub-can-da Se-ba-das 
| 
Bhag-can-da 


Dar-ma-can-da 


Du-mar-can-da Hi-ra-can-da 


Ge-yan-can-da 
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NOTES 


Taking the names singly, we notice the following deviations from the list given in the Chronicles of Ti-nan :— 
The first chief is here called Ra-tan, instead of Ra-na ; the dynastical name is here spelt Pal, not Pha-la. The chief 
of the seventh generation is here called Bkra-sis-dpal-hbyor, against Bkra-sis of the chronicle. The Chicf Ha-ri-ya’s 
brother is omitted here. : 

But there is another radical difference between the two lists, viz. that, according to the chronicles, Bkra-gis- 
rgyal-po and Tshe-rin-rgyal-po are Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho’s younger brothers, whilst here they are stated to be 
his sons. Which of the two versions is correct will perhaps remain obscure for ever. 

With regard to the second half of the genealogy, which contains entirely new material, it is remarkable that 
it consists of nine generations only, whereas we should expect about eleven, considering that it covers a period of 
about 350 years, from 1550 to 1900 a.p. 

I do not think that, beside that given under No. 5 below, there exist any stone inscriptions containing the 
names of Ti-nan chiefs. But, as there are a number of paper documents in the country which commemorate the 
erection of certain stiipas, or the acquisition of important books, we might examine them in search of names of 
Ti-nan chiefs. 

1, Bar-hbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Siitra Za-ma-tog in the time of Pirtib-Singhe of 
Kuli (Partab-Singh, 1569 a.p.). It mentions Tshe-rii-sa-grub and Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho, father and son, chiefs 
of Bar-hbog. Then other chiefs of Kar-sdan (Mkhar-dan), Kye-(g)lan, Ti-no, Ha-yar, Leug-dra, Sa-ran, Bi-lin, 
etc., are also mentioned, but none of Ti-nan. 

2. Bar-hbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Bkah-hgyur during the reign of Tre-tru-Sin of 
Kuli, This Kuli king is, as I believe, Prithvi-Singh, c.16184.p. The syllable Pri is pronounced 77: in Tibetan. 
The v was changed to win Tibetan. The following chiefs of Bar-hbog are mentioned in this document :—Hbrug- 
rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, No-no-Phun-tshogs, Hbrug-bde-legs, all of whom belong to the third generation 
after Bkra-Sis-rgya-mtsho, which circumstance again speaks in favour of my identification of Tre-tru-Sin with 
Prithvi-Siigh. Again, other contemporary chiefs of Lha-bran, Pa-spa-rag, Kar-dan, Gui-ran, Ti-mur, and even 
Ti-nan are mentioned ; in the latter place a certain No-no (younger chief) Rnam-rgyal. This Rnam-rgyal is in 
all probability one of the three Rnam-rgyals who are mentioned in the genealogical tree of Ti-nan as Dpal-hbar’s 
sons, viz. the two Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyals and Do-tug-rnam-rgyal. 

3. Decree of Riddhi(Riddhi)-Singh of Kuli to the Gandhola monastery (c. 1663 a.p.). Although Ti-nan is 
mentioned in this decree, the chief's name is not given. 

4. Document from Ko-lon, commemorating the erection of a mchod-rten, in the time of Parbat-Singh, of 
Kuli (c. 1584 a.p.). It does not mention Ti-nan, but Si-la, which name may refer to the same principality. 
There it mentions a Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin (or Rgyal-po-Tshe-riti-dpal-Ide). It is, of course, possible that this prince 
is identical with Ha-ri-ya’s brother, Rgyal-po, Rgyal-po being the abbreviated form of the name; but there is no 
certainty about it. 

5. Votive tablet from Ko-lon (1), time of Spri-tim-Singh of Sur-stan-pur of Kuli (Pritam-Singh of Sultanpur, 
ce. 1767 a.p.). It mentions a No-no (younger prince) Tshe-dban-nor-bu of Ti-nan, who cannot be found in the 
genealogical tree given above. 

6. An unknown queen, Rani Dzvivanti (Rani Jivanti, perhaps of Ti-nan), is mentioned in an inscription at 
Gandhola. 

That is practically all that can be gathered from documents. 

When Dr. Vogel travelled in Lahul in 1902, he made the personal acquaintance of the Chief Hird-cand, who 
showed him the Mani monastery at Ti-nan. Of this monastery the Chief said that he had built it himself in 
1880 a.p. A small image in this sanctuary had the inscription: Jo-Bsod-nams-stob-rgyas-la-na-mo. It was 
stated to refer to the Chief Hird-cand’s deceased brother. This inscription apparently contains the spiritual name 
of the prince. The following ancient monasteries are situated within the principality of Ti-nan :—Gandhola 
(Padmasambhava’s time), Chos-skor (Atiga’s time), Si-la (of unknown origin). But the chronicles of the country 
do not tell us anything about them, nor do they contain the date of the erection of the stately castle of Ti-nan by 
a Kuli king, as tradition has it. 


XIII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Bar-hbog, Lahul 


When stationed as a missionary at Kye-lan in Lahul, in 1906, I was told that 
a certain family of zamindars at Bar-hbog was descended from an ancient line of chiefs, 
and that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were once the highest among the baronial houses of 
Lahul. To find out whether the family was still in possession of old documents or 
a chronicle, I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, to Bar-hbog, to make 
inquiries. Bzod-pa was so fortunate as to discover a MS. containing the genealogical 
tree of the family and two votive documents. The latter record the acquisition of 
a Bkah-hgyur and a Za-ma-tog by members of the family, and contain the names of 
two kings of Kula. This is of great importance; for without this clue we should not 
be able to furnish the chiefs of Bar-hbog with rough dates. 

The castle of Bar-hbog, which is still the seat of the family, is situated on a hill 
above Mkhar-dan, the ancient capital of Lahul, on the left bank of the Bhaga river, 
opposite Kye-lan. The very site of the castle indicates that its residents may have 
really held authority over Lahul. 

Neither the chiefs nor the castle of Bar-hbog are mentioned in the chronicles of 
Ladakh or Kuli; but they occur occasionally in historical documents from Lahul. 

Although I did not succeed in seeing the original MS. of the pedigree, I am con- 
vinced that Bzod-pa’s copy of it is quite trustworthy, as I know him to be a very 
reliable worker. With the exception of a short passage in Takari, the document is 
written in Tibetan Dbu-can character. But the language does not appear to be 
Tibetan throughout. As I find it impossible to translate the non-Tibetan passage, 
I shall simply transcribe itt. The few historical notes which Bzod-pa added to the 
original document will be reproduced and translated in brackets. 


NOTES 


The word ko-khri, pronounced kothri, is the Hindi Aoth?, a ‘ government office’. In Lahul, as in Rul. 
this word is generally used for the whole district which is governed by the office.” For notes on the first non-Tibetan 
lines see ‘ The Genealogical-tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon ’. 

The word Byo, which is placed before the name of the first chief, probably stands for Jo, : chief.’ It is an 
orthographical mistake. Hardly any of the names in the list are written correctly. The following is an attempt 
of my own at restoring them to their correct forms :—Jo-Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho, Nu-bkeah-bkra-sis, Pad-dkar- 
bkra-sis, Rgyal-mtshan, Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal, Jo-Rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims, Phun-tshogs, Drug(or Hbrug)- 
bde-legs, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-brtan-hdzin, Tshan(Thse-dban)-nor-bu, Tshai(Tshe-dban)-rnam-rgyal, Mansu, 
Ra-ta-na, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-drug-brgya, Rnam-rgyal, Brtan-hdzin-chos-rgyal, Brtan-drin (Rta-mgrin 2), 
Gces-pa, Bil-(Bil-ba)-chui, Bsod-nams-chos-hphel, Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin, Phe-tse-No-no, Sih-ga-Ram. 


1 [But see note 1 on p. 220.—F. W. T.] 
® Cf. Vogel, Antizuities of Chamba State, pt. i, p. 136. 
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TRANSLATION 
1 [Nag-se-tsi-kabah-be-mu-dzab-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 (‘number two’) ba-pata-ji-min- 


gar-pa-nra-ko-khri-Bar-bog (‘ province of Bar-hbog ’).] 


Kul-Bar-bog The Chief Bkra-sis-rgya-tsho Jat-Khra-Kur-rus-bkah-su-ba 
| 


| 
| | | | 
Nu-bkah-bkra-éis Pad-kar-bktra-sis Rgyal-tshan Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal 


| | | 
The Chief Ruam-rgyal Tshul-krim Phun-tshog Drug-de-lag 
l 


Tshar-rtan-dzin Tshan-nor-bu 


Tshan-rnam-rgyal Man-su 
| 
Ra-ta-na 
| 
3 | 
Tshan-drug-gya Rnam-rgyal 
| 


| | 
Tan-dzin-chos-rgyal Tan-grin  Ce-pa (he died) 
| | 

| 


Bil-cun So-nam-chos-phel | Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rih Phe-tse-No-no = Sin-ga-ram. 


(This genealogy of the chiefs [was copied] from the one that has been preserved 
in MS. with the chiefs of Bar-hbog. According to a statement by the old [ex-]chief 
who lives there, it is said to have been written during the reign of the Kula Raja 
Man-Singh. 

And their power or jagir remained firmly established down to the chief Bil-cun 
orCun-nun. After that they were left without a jagir and [now they] earn a livelihood 
as peasants. Written by Bzod-pa of Kye-lan.) 


As we know from other documents from Lahul, Jo-Bkra-sis-rgya-mtsho was a contemporary of the Kuli 
king, Partab-Singh, who reigned from 1560 to 1584. Bil-cui and his four cousins, on the other hand, were con- 
temporaries of the Kuli king, Min-Singh, 1674-1717 a.p. Thus the genealogical tree has to be placed between 
the years 1570 and 1700. This is a comparatively short time, if we consider that it comprises nine generations. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. The genealogical roll was not continued after the chiefs were deposed by 
Man-Singh. From another document we learn, in addition, the name of a chief who preceded Jo-Bkra-sis-rgya- 
mtsho. It is Tshe-rin-sa-hgrub, a contemporary of the Kuli king, Bahadur Singh, and of Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal I 
of Ladakh.? 

It is very probable that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were placed in authority by Tshe-dbaii-rnam-rgyal I of Ladakh 
on the occasion of his conquest of Kuli, which included that of Lahul. The chiefs of Bar-hbog had to watch over 
the interests of the Ladakhi kings. They probably took the side of the Ladakbi kings when Man-Singh of Kuli 
conquered Lahul, and that may have been the reason why they were deposed. 


' (On the transliteration and purport of this formula see p. 209, note 1.—F. W. T.] : ae 
* It is the Bar-hbog document that commemorates the acquisition of a Sitra Za-2a-tog in the time of Partib-Singh of Kula. 
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XIV. Account of the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Kula 


When stationed at Kye-lan as a missionary (1906-8), I heard that a man was still 
alive in Kyor (Lahul) who in his younger days had done service in the trade between 
the kings of Ladakh and Kula. He was named Drun-drub (Don-grub), of the house 
Myon-pa of Kyor. I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, to him to write down the tale 
of the trade according to his dictation. Bzod-pa’s MS. consisted of three pages of 
Bu-nan text, written in Tibetan characters. The orthography employed is the same 
as that which we used for our translation of St. Mark. The Bu-nan text of the ‘tale 
of the trade’ was published without a translation in my collection Die mythologischen 
und historischen KHrinnerungen der Lahouler, under No. 9. Of this collection only 
forty copies were printed at Kye-lan. 


TEXT 
SV PHS Ye ge Wa RSE: 
Sig: ga-ga | 

Re ae ey | average HS wy Sqn ag B°8 | 5B: 
ApH a. | Seriya sgn gras ye ges a AS a Spay ye yay Haye | yer 
Sarna ge Ray ae gn sqy as Hy BAS | ATH TS as ag qa S gs Py gay A waa) FAC" 
FopAqsage: | a Ves qq vaya soy py psa yy | waqag ely eqn a Gye 
BRS BT PBS? | AVF BAH HT US Yay S sya GRR Uy TA GH | Tg sy eae 
SAMAR AP SMS RE HS | UAT POR GRA MR GON HY SIT SA AA | FANT IT 


Guay as yw Ke HY SA ASRS BAF 5G sqN'G RATS TTT SyseNS WA GIN R A gM 
ae gee 


OD 20 a 
cc 


Hae GRY Rs Ge | FATA T MPR GR Hag eH pw Sa hy oye ga yas 
a3" stare ona SR Paar ag SH gH aes ay a sate f wigs" peace Paoracr | 


Q 
BA arc zardy | USAMA STA garg gaya ay seq ayy} | a gyrw a yaa eae |: 
apa eas gray | waren hyd Tay I | TRA TF ge | Aco} sa gays | 


“A 


agg Serge e RP EPS ABZ Sos ay | egg sqage Syag seray | Gye ge 


) 


Pracwnsaye Raed | Braasd- eraydeageas9 | ascend g Ax: ga | seers gaa Bs: 
ois gq: gahZ- ga gran dara Ror oinhy | FURR aq Qegap Aah omy ye ay Ayes | 5a 
BML Qgids | yarmargarga Fae ga QuRo ayaa ys 


XN 


WH PPR HET WT ESTA VOT 


a 


to 
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aA 


POR arma sy Sa ge STR APART TAA | AAA UA sa Hays | og Aa DE Glas | 
Rea Reye RapsowneyyR | SVP ARTA Ty Bags: | sy y Roa Ay |S AAG | Fg" ewe G A 
FARE KBR CS | AR RR Ea FRA ORS Fay Aq Swag yp gerqwaa “Rare Bea Aas | 
GaN DA Eq ayaa GAC as | HF TVET eae | VAP SVE g RAG ga | BIN AR HT 
Erpyan sana: | SF FT NT BINH: A Ra Hee: Qraye saga yaw 5A | prRarage Reilly Sar | 
aEq ee ee ae | PEPE so | Ba Sap ga aa gy aga || 


TRANSLATION 


ACCOUNT OF THE TRADE BETWEEN THE KINGS oF La-DaGs anp Kvu-zu 


At first the Bod-pa (Tibetans) reigned in Gar-za; later on a certain king of Ku-zu 
conquered Gar-za from the Bod-pa, and he reigned. At that time the kings, both of 
La-dags and Ku-zu, made an agreement as follows:—The king of Ku-zu [promised] to 
send much iron to La-dags annually, and the king of La-dags [promised] to send sulphur 
in this direction. Then they did accordingly, and the king of Ku-zu gave orders that 
the people of Gar-za, instead of a field-tax, were to give to the king of La-dags one 
ba-ti of iron each annually. The people of Gar-za and Me-rlog each had to buy a ba-ti 
of iron in Ku-zu and to bring it. If you ask how all this iron was sent to La-dags, 
[we answer] that a man called ‘ the king’s messenger’ came from La-dags to Gar-za 
to receive the iron. Then all the people of Gar-za and Me-rlog from Thi-rot up to 
here had to bring each house one ba-ti of iron before that messenger, and an old bag 
to hold the iron. Then that messenger, having loaded the iron on the people of Gar-za and 
Me-rlog, transported the iron as far as Lin-ti. At that time there was no road through 
(from) Kye-lan, but through (from) Kar-dan (Mkhar-dan on the left bank of the Bhaga). 
As soon as the loads arrived, the call to work was issued, and all the people had to 
assemble at Kar-dan. More than a 100 loads (coolie-loads) had to be sent to La-dags 
annually. The La-dags people did not give any wages or bakhshish to the carriers ; 
instead of that they wielded the stick, and the transport was carried on under continual 
beating. The iron had to be taken as far as Lin-ti. From there we had to come 
back, carrying sulphur which had been brought there by the Ladakhis, and the Ladakhis 
went away, carrying the iron. When the sulphur had been brought to Kye-lan, it 
was passed on from Kye-lan according to the inter-village service, and sent to Ku-zu. 
At that time a man called Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of Kyor was 13 
years old (or Drun-drub saw the trade carried on till he was 13 years old). He 
told me that he himself did service in the transport of the iron to Lin-ti. All that 
is written here was written as it was heard from his mouth. Now he is 77 years old. 
If we ask how the transport of iron to La-dags came to an end later on, [we answer] 
that it came to an end when the Sin-pas arrived in Gar-za. When the Sin-pas reigned, 
they gave much trouble to everybody ; every day people fled into the narrow valleys 
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and remained there. At that time Ta-ra-can was chief of Ko-lon, and Moti-Ram 
chict of Gun-ran. A man called Bali-Ram, of Phu-ran in Me-rlog, was judge. If 
you ask what kind of punishment he inflicted in passing judgment, [we answer that] 
he did not fine people; he tied them to a tree and flogged them. Later on the Sa-ba 
(Sahibs, English) arrived here.’ Instead of stealing labour, as had been done before, 
they paid for what they wanted. When they put a load on a man, they paid him good 
wages ; and now there is no more fear, but happiness. 

This was told by Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of [the village of] Kyor. It was 
written down by Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan. 


NOTES 


The above account contains the date of the abolition of the trade. The account was written in 1907, when 
Drun-drub was 77 years old. Consequently Drun-drub was born in 1830. The trade was discontinued when 
Drun-drub was 13 years old, i.e. in 1843 a.p. As Dr. K. Marx tells us in JASB., vol. lx, p. 119, note, the tax- 
collector of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahul, and probable Kuli, some twenty years ago, i.e. in 1870. I 
should think that such a thing could be done only sccretly. Or does it refer to certain estates in Lahul which in 
Moorcroft’s time (1820 a.p.) were the particular property of the kings of Ladakh ? The Sikhs who abolished the 
trade are called Sin-pa in the above account, because all the names of the Sikh kings ended in Singh. 

The text contains a number of local names in their Bu-nan dress. Thus, Ku-zu is the Bu-nan name for Kuli. 
Gar-za is used in two ways ; sometimes it signifies the whole of Lahul, and sometimes it is used as the name of the 
Chandra and Bhaga valleys only, whilst the valley of the united rivers (the district of the Manchad language) 
is called Me-rlog. Dr. Vogel in his MS. notes on Lahul gives Ku-zun as the Gari (Bu-nan) name of Kuli. Ku-zui 
is the locative case of Ku-zu. He adds that Kuli is called Ram-ti by the people of Ti-nan, and Ram-di by those of 
Cansa (Me-rlog). The Tibetans call it Nui-ti. Lin-ti is the name of a nomad’s camping-ground north of the 
Baralatsa pass. 

A family of the name of Pho-jia, ‘ messenger,’ is still resident at She, Ladakh. Itis probably the same family 
of which one member acted as royal messenger to Lahul in former days. 

The Bu-nan language was first reduced to writing by thelate Rev. A. W. Heyde, of Kye-lan, Lahul, in 1869 a.p. 
He used Tibetan characters for writing Bu-nan. He also made a first attempt at writing a Bu-nan grammar. 
More grammatical notes are found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey, and in my article ‘ Tabellen der Pronomina 
und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahul’s’, ZDMG., vol. Ixiii, pp. 65 ff. 

The tree to which culprits were tied for flogging is still pointed out at Tan-ti (Tandi) in Me-rlog. 


ADDITIONAL NoTE ON THE TRADE BETWEEN THE Kines or LADAKH AND KULU 
By YE-SES-RIG-HDZIN OF KHA-LA-RTSE 
TEXT 

Sy Fae gheagar r% | 3H grardrapy FAR | RywRaacrgmaayz | R-gKyegae 

RYAN | VPS Ao gy Sqn | Me aarqyah | P| Vyss | Soh gy| eas aw ae | 

aman Bucy AS aay ea SAC AN | BR Syligca | | yaa FBS Hak gy | SAC ay 

FanrB-a | Fraagntirgaary ga | Ras teg ah gqna gy | Bararar gaa gad sac iis 5a | 

TBF | AIRS | GOB | AW GVEA MDS | Sarah agyad pasa: go": Sq wR US aT 
aS7 II 
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TRANSLATION 

Now, as regards the position of the pho-iia (messengers) of Sel :—The name of the 
first who went as a messenger was Tshe-dban-dpal-hbyor, the forefather; his son was 
Don-grub-bkra-sis ; his son [was] Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs. These three gencrations went 
as far as Dpe-ti (Spyi-ti), Dkar-cha (Lahul), and Nun-ti (Kuli), carrying sulphur from 
La-dvags. They also had to look after good and bad works (inflict judgment). There 
was a custom that on their way back they had to transport iron. Blo-bzan-bsod-nains, 
the son of Tshe-rii-phun-tshogs, is still alive. Regarding the way of travelling of those 
pho-ria: At the time when the kings of La-dvags were still in power Dpe-ti, Dkar- 
cha, Nui-ti were under [the sway of] the kings of La-dvags. The house where the 
pho-ras resided in Nui-ti still exists, as [people] say. 


NOTE 


It is remarkable that the only pho-ia who is mentioned in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, viz. Bsod-nams-hos- 
grub, cannot be found in the above list. 


XV. The Ministers of Rgya 


The following account of the rise of the chiefs or ministers of Rgya to great power 
is found on pp. 73 and 74 of the Treaty of Wam-le:— 


TEXT 

ais BF STAN RV ERE gga 93 | araqy gee Ra Fara cay gags: ara 
BAY’ SU" 5 | GEAR Ryans: Sards a aa aay a5 aE NT AAA | | waa gyda aar: 
EV Qragyan | Sywadqiigragaha ga | ESTA way gy ges saquatliges gy 
ON | AaHalhegan | gure Magy gyn ys Sepasagya | Fy aw Gy} | gus Fra: gaia: 
Sh | PACA NAL SARA | Awa | ga gE saga ea] Raa qwaas | RNa 
RRQ APRN SW ASA AS’ | RA | WAS Raw Aaay | Mace a gy ENN AN Apa SAAT RT 
WHEY LATTA | APH SITING AG a7) HV Pe ea Ba sy: HAA pA] | Rew GA 
Agy an aq aya sasaracs gaa lyase | gr Rayong yy Ras ge Gases ys sus gy aay 
VYVT UIC | eM geo ay Raw ya gy sa ayparan grasa gals gs ss: | 35a" a5 | 
HR ange Beucror parses gar ligragy a Sanne syargya gre saqag BS qa" Sy BT 
Res tara | RG Farka ssaas | Ravw sw Savane y | PRearsqyya Garaas-g 


ar ae NN 


qatar aes ea* AN | aaa ona Haz | Saya geek Nae aan eBay ai" Sgn uC" | PE Sn AT 
BIN AIAN | Ray AS ey mya ARIA | Sy Daag aa gaN | ARE Zw AN Qa sa says: gyaqye 
aN’ AHN | BAA RC ACN] *3" a* én" 45" PEPISAAST AN | APRA 140" BRS AS [5°] 99°39 | 
Reag'h ga aAW ART gyn" HAPSS" 57585" AY SAW AAy AR AIG” | Aq O5"aR "959 ils" vay | 
AAR HUY ARN HIT; x ac ae BRAG HS 55° S5' HS (ASH UG Py Far SIP WS AIR": aq" as)" 5n 
RAAAN | magn 35-83 955" WRAY STA END | SVTA SAY S gvnraqs | gu gy ge ayye 
gaya aapayas" | 718" RAN DA SIH SNA yaaa cog gana Uz 5 yA | SSPAQNWAPN 
WS gsr | AAR AdNT A SAA AUSTIN ATS | Sararas | aN eee rus? | a 3y ae" n79755°3° 
ARaN yan max ga wanyc | aS" Bx Ay Se AC Awana Saas: OFS" TAS aq AA HS IT: 
naa | ARAN Bt “RAN OEY 2 z "45" 55° aaa ay’ "ac" yaa | ay q° a3 ay vagy 3a" a5 ] co 


© For 5°85 | 
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Ar gedy Fev gave ee agy aa aya sdy py ayaa gw sig ra Sq gacsmga fla ws | 2xras 
Bay apaBrrag: | SAO Sy yaa Seana gy ange Wy gs | Lerucrs ake ar aga | 
Qe say BR eps Sy gery ek eS Rare 3049 | Ga org: gave ga -Fc° ' 

[Note by Joseph-Thse-brtan : grant gts z gua guitar gs gut ® Water gay 
35 Soa 54 | gre kRargy gas aan} Wagea sy | aAZarRoy | Raga gaa Ga RR 
PgR aa sepa s Sagan gn | apa Rg ae Rawls as aaa" 1) 


TRANSLATION 


p. 73. Furthermore, the precious prince (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) said: The 
Ladakhi kings in due succession [told] father to son, a secret word, in the manner of a 
testament ; that the family of the Rgya chiefs must not be given an office in the castle 
or be entrusted with a high position. If they be placed in a high position, they will 
put a bridle on the king of La-dvags, and on the country, and behave [like] a rider." 
This is not right! Although that speech was scattered among all the wise, as if by 
wind (?), in the time of [my] ancestor Ni-ma, the younger brother of Hbrug-grags, chief 
of Rgya, first became a monk; then he withdrew from that and entered the court 
of king Ni-ma. After a short time he was made minister (bkah-blon). Then he began 
to nibble away the royal power of La-dvags ; time passed in continual coveting. For 
example, he recorded exactly [the] land and fields: he investigated and made inquiries 
regarding the territories belonging to the castle [of Rgya], according to [the statements 
of] his father’s sons and brothers, and collected into one the registers of the castle 
extending from No-ma (Na-ma ?) to Kha-la-rtse. Though this was repeatedly done, yet 
from what now remains, this may be clearly shown:—Although it is falsely said 
that in the realm of [my] uncle of Pu-rig, king of Mul-be, there are grounds 
and fields belonging to the sons of the minister Bsod, and that two registers of [my] 
uncle-king were given to the minister as [his] register ; yet, apart from that, the realm 
of the minister was [so great] as to rival that of [my] uncle. All this has been 
revoked through the authority of the king of La-dvags. His own real inheritance 
is the before-mentioned castle of Rgya in Upper La-dvags. According to the custom 
of La-dvags this was to be taken by the eldest son ; the younger ones were not to receive 
anything. According to that [custom], [among] the chiefs of Rgya, through all genera- 
tions that can be traced, the younger sons had to enter the clergy. They never in- 
creased to more than one branch. But in the days of our ancestor Ni-ma the territory 
of the castle was dealt with just as the minister pleased. The minister Bsod did not 
send a single one of his sons to the clergy, and he distributed the territories of the 
castle in a lavish manner. His daughters he gave in marriage to officers (dpon-khag), 
instead of princesses of the [royal] castle. His family he made dominant. He 
hoped that in the end the kingdom would really become his own. At the castle 


} Or, if gzon-pa is to be read instead of Zon-pa, ‘a younger one must not be allowed to come up.’ 
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the time was spent in offerings for power (dban-mchod 2), and very great covetousness. 
The section of the subjects who had to bear the change found it hard to remain 
patient.' The kings of India, China, and Tibet thought ‘ Who is this master of Rgya 
[who appears] in the government ? Inquiry must be made according to law! 
What is due to it ought to be really attached to it!’ Although such words should be 
said, now, in the days of agreement (bzan-mtshams), we must not speak about it too 
closely. Besides, it might be heard by? the frontier [nations], and here {I] do 
not venture [to attack with] heavy orders this unduly behaviour. On account 
of very great damage to Rgya, through respect not being paid to the castle [of Leh] by 
the ministers [of Rgya] themselves, it was [found] necessary to suppress the chiefs 
by law from the castle [of Leh]. The two sons of the minister appeared before me in 
order to save their lives, and, in accordance with the word of the great saviour, the 
holy Hbrug-pa [lama], their safety was granted by us in a sincere manner, and the 
[Three] Precious Ones were called as witnesses. Nevertheless they have deceived us 
innumerable times; and, although the He-mi monastery has been [called] Nam-chen- 
mthah-dag-thar-pa-glin from early times, they did not adhere to it, but have worked 
against its teaching. This made them worthy of an example of harm (?) to be done to 
Rgya. Then they ran away, and went to the uncle-king [of Mul-hbye].. . 

[Popular saying reported by Joseph Tshe-brtan :—The chief of Rgya was called 
king of Upper [Ladakh]; the king of Mul-be was called king of Lower [Ladakh]. Both 
were powerful. When the chief of Rgya [arrived] at Sman-bla of Sel, he put on a velvet 
cap, and went to the castle [of Leh]. Likewise, when the Mul-be king [arrived] at 
Khan-ltag of Dpe-thob, he put on a velvet cap and went to the castle [of Leh]. Such 
is the custom that is said to have existed. ] 


NOTES 


As regards the genealogy of the Rgya chiefs, two members only are mentioned in the above text. The first 
generation consists of the Chief Hbrug-grags and his brother Bsod (the minister Bsod or Blon-Bsod). The second 
consists of the two sons of the minister Bsod. According to the ‘ Treaty of Wam-le’ they are called Dban-rgyal and 
Bstan-hphel. The name of the uncle-king is Bkra-Sis-rnam-rgyal, king of Pu-rig. He resided at Mul-hbye. The 
Hbrug-pa lama who spoke in favour of the sons of the Rgya minister is the same who presided at the Treaty of 
Wam-le. His name was Bhota-dzo-ki-Harinitha. A Raja of Giah (Rgya), named Tsimma Panchik (Hjigs- 
med-phun-tshogs), is mentioned by Moorcroft (Travels, i, p, 233). 


' The translation of the passage here following is uncertain. 
1 Or ‘listened to’. 


XVI. The Services of General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje according to the account of 
King Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal 


INTRODUCTION 


The original of this document was discovered by Joseph Tshe-brtan at Leh, 
in 1915, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other documents 
of more or less importance. It is No. 45 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second Collection of 
Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful general. The 
second part, therefore, contains a list of sites given to the general. The first part is 
that which interests us here. In it king Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal gives a tale of the 
genetral’s services under several kings of Ladakh. As the general was engaged in more 
than one expedition against Baltistan, and as the names of several Balti chiefs are 
mentioned, the document is of importance in regard to Balti history. Concerning 
this history we have not yet come to know much beyond the genealogies of 
chieftains collected by Cunningham and published in his Laddk. Down to the present 
time it has not been proved that any of the names found in them are historical. It is 
through the publication of the present document that at least some of the later Balti 
chieftains given in Cunningham’s list can be proved to have been known to the Ladakhis. 

The narrative would have us believe that the Ladakhi kings were the suzerains 
of the Baltis. But from other documents it appears that on the whole the Balti chiefs 
did as they pleased. They may have bowed before the Ladakhis whenever the Ladakhi 


armies were at the gates of their capitals. Otherwise they were apparently rather 
independent. 


TEXT 

SAWANT Geran NAHE BCAA SES | Remar Be TR aga aR | Aya: gy AR aT 
TB RN BY Sy FSV RV ASIA BAN | BRS A SAH ena aR at ayaa azaHy | Sa 
RAR FER aS Sag STA HaM Ay Sag ITT Aga Pe aa aga | gamakqa gaya s gs 
Sapa gy aes-azc'f aan | PRq awe | Barada: gar iien | Spear Gray gas | Feagyae 
HV Ey ES | Wea RAM geea TC | 

Ser ay ao Fe wa wage gana gar saa agy: gRaM Sa ga AalA an aS" 357884337 
ay Aga a Fe"5N ay ade Baka 5 x Ry Ayaan gaAc” | 
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Ae AR Ra aS RA AR AR A HAR | PANT AIS SYA AN a a]S AR NGAAN DB" 97" 
Haq gas | SN HET A SOHN NTS ABA AMARA AS AR MN HA SA BAN OH AAA 
AN GNM ga HS Paw ART ATS i 

area AR Feat A AA AAA THA OH | RRA Aay aR ay RE Sas aa gas oT | ax 
RANTES HAMAS ART AS AN | SMA ARRAS | 57 HN HAGA | He A Maga eas: 
APTS Har gawga | Vayy gyaayagyes | Pyw gr agy ear gs | ARs 5 HA 
Sega tcc aa | Sy gar gap apy any ee 9- ga weak pa gaye gwar gs: i 

PU SAR aay sega STN Spay ay | HSM S Ty AN: Fae saeayagagan | gS By" 
VIA SAR yveasaqeaa nar agaeagga | VAS, By ay gay aR SU RANT ZIG AS | YR TAC’ 
AAP HANI | WAY ZT STAY ATV UIA Sy AN | AAS BT TAS aN | A" (8H] 
a4 | BPR SRA Ah AGE’ JAA | 85 yng ay Serer Bogs aq ga [aRarag )Rragaraa:g" 
BS SAHA RST GIG" ARH NAS ARS HS 95S" gy 3a Byr309 | Ryser aaah gara: 
BRN | SH apS ya Rags gs Saw Marana yas agGN | RHE BAA AR «Saas GASH 
RHA GVA BEN AS’ || 

SRTAS A GV or swag gy | HA Vy AR y Re yy gq aye aS AAG AY ASA SN | 
PE SRM APA AMT NAT | SQN PP SHA | AA VaR Wy gWags’ss | WOH AIT KAA 
Quace Gye gna | Supa h ez say ay gcway | gaargargs | AAgSw ay’ BAAN | 3°2°5" 
Ravage gr gA aC a Hara Naw | saw’ FR aag-H agg Magy an | ASW OPA AAT ay AT | 
ar Rar Fa gga APRN AT APS YVAN A FISH | gr Rwa gy sesy aa ga gy ac se" 
nvr yal 5785750" HA | AORN Segaes Legggay sy ay ae RS Sa qqa gy yay See | 
HAN ST TUT AUT A MA AN ASTI E 9) AH SN | Su Ray E 2 ad sq Bq gaa ac: pansy 
adcn'Qc: | aXrapaaa Fyn Gragqa ga: Ha740 | Faq Rarana: aa] ga Sys a aa 
Sadan ¥x-gwas | ae Fqn Syn haan Dagan yew as 4 | FAwapsvadqw 9 [sae 
AMZ ASIN SN | AAS apa Hy Sy sa — aAsyra say wcraqaagyaxy | YA= AA) ANayRy ay 5° 
qanrac: | yea | PAN HT SR we ag qe syyg say sas: Fy Sy 7°94" (49] | aq ea 
aay Ha Boa( = AHS) AMagy aa dys Way gn | gu Rar gr SP 9e dja genre Ga ews 
& aru | AA PAM rapa Ay AS ORT AS AA AYN AW NS RATS | A RavhasgcSar gy say: 
5°83"(9]37 | ae Kare A argc wsa Ma aN Sy gas ay BH Bx" AHN = NBGA AS’ | aq B AA 
Kar Geaae soa garage | Haag gqcmsna gx genase: | 

Brea an gy | a Ma aa MO a | aay pa aga sa agya gna 3c: | 
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ART AAS TE eA: | Pa eran ia DN) Rae my aS SENT NAN SARA ABA RRA 
BRE AR BRAS | Raq ysramrgn ay Ge |T | ABH HG a GQ SA ATA AVE Aa ga AC: 
Arya Ew aH (= aay spar adanrgan es Hany Re warag qa yyw ga | qs ar Bawa ys: 5°35 
aN | wr daRarapa’ 5 Era nya HAE Sararaeny sayy hay ANT | URm 5 | Fad aay 
AE ges ae RG AC TY AVA RSH AR By gM RT Ra] USMS: | [AA RA aa 
a5 '] PHA TAS HVS AT RANTS | Ayala Sy Nas Sy Hys TWA aH = IAP) HRN’ ZN AGUA 
qr doQarS-gaSaq | aga ga" Rea ggaree sy | FAP Se ANS: | aT B asa 
ay Ag gq sg Has | AYR STH AIA IS | WUC ARR BS (= VARS 2) BS" BA wera ary 
args Qatar kaha gemage ac: | aSarysgah Rawr aq gay sy Oy Mawe go’ Se°35 sa" (a) Bq: 
Baa yA AC" || 

HUN Ax aya hr az sah | HA ae WASH AT AIT HANS | SU RANE A A HN SEAS | 


qa ae mun aN nex: a ay q aq Ql | oY i Mite Sane ay Obs AeA AIC UTC AR | 7 | wir Fa aKa | 
Soy pag Fy yy Fay Tey gage gy | Hy FRqw hy Qegs: gn | se faw Fz 
Whriss dry FBSp aye SH pera ey es eae RAT | eT 


RSV SE HVE | HAART ARGU EN | APRS STRAWS | ESAS ATHY [A BPA | SF 
NEA BR RAYS AN | Sarasa aga Ag as | Ha} Quays ga Ray ayaana: gay 
RYH | GYR STAN AR Ease Hy GH aC | FAS a agqarqn ga gaa ac 
BA (= BH) HOM | Baa aa Boye SyrPar gee ay | PPE UAL STAN SAS SS | 99 Haq Te 
Ry Oa aaa gn | VAG get aan | pry gn | wages y wa Take | ga shy | By 84 
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Freee day apr sayray wean | PEs aig aq gawk sc | 
SVE TY ATEN SCG AN | ASCH A Hy AN Gar ataa gg BAe (gs 
asc: | Boas pragy a yuengarac ga ah Gray gabe 9 wrgqn: Bags hye gs 
EST Sy a My By a 98] AE Fa GVH FQN TTS | 
agin ta kyraa 3 (= aay HAN |g apqwdh pagan Fx | Byg hype} 
HA AW UR UES SERN IS | Ra era = Saray Sqraragee ay | ger Ran SEaggras | agen 
Ay SAR LARATANT AA AAA NOSES 
SORT ia te yy wibagn ways RR ay | ARs adam -garax’ gaat Z-Asqeagx Ao | 
APS pagy eign Yeh gang ti | a(Karny Sara: ay Fv gy Raw sygaw gy se 
5 | Rp radar gia Haran | areas rapaear dq: San = Dany Sarg A ayeara a: gy RAN | 
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ad ma caer Rn guags ay ARAN RR HAD oe FA Bais: poe | 8 Guage qgaa Raw 
BSPUAagyyc: | Ewha weany a4 By FS} pags Ie | wang gy say ayes 
RAC ARE or aN TC: Sar ANN EB aS aT | asaya sgqwaras-os “a “S| cqdag dae 
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(= Any areas gy Ay aga aarayy | ASK"5" aS aan" ‘a Say a1: x AA | Quy Raa sa: 
amana 2 Qa Sena ay | AR Pganr ay ANAT | ag agaray Haya HFPapsFacqraan 
Raa aR | UU GTN IA BAN TA IAA AS A GANA SA Ga AMAA 25° 5(8]99" Ga 
3H F534 | 
TRANSLATION 

In order to tell clearly the services rendered [by Tshui-khrims-rdo-rje], and in 
accordance with the authorities (?), let us tell them as if the voices of 
Kinnaras were mingled with the beautiful sounds of the Tambura (drum). You all 
must lend an attentive ear, and enjoy [the tale]!—When this Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje 
had reached his sixteenth year, he went with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub to Kha-bu-lo. 
As the first of his services, on the occasion when Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father 
and son, were seized, he worked with intelligence, not regarding day or night, in the 
manner of an enemy [of the Baltis]. To relate summarily, an advantage ensued for 
our country. 

In the Wood-Sheep year (c. 1715 a.p.), when we, the exalted father and son, 
went off to carry war to Pa-skyum, Tshul-khrims (generally ?) went to battle upon a 
night alarm. Not regarding night or day, he achieved an advantage for us within no time. 

In the Fire-Monkey year (c. 1716 a.D.), when there was an inner disagreement (?) 
with Hdab-lad-mkhan, when [the chief of] Si-sgar summoned an army, when Sa-glin 
castle was seized, and when they came to Bha-bha ( = Ha-tham-mkhan) in distress, he 
went there together with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub, And, when Hdab-lad-mkhan was 


brought down from Sa-glin castle, [they gave] military advice and assistance in general. 
Through Bsod-nams-lhun-grub’s clever (?) tongue all was brought to a quick end. 
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In the Earth-Pig year (c. 1719 a.p.), when Si-sgar made ready an army against 
the people of Skar-rdo, [the latter] were not only afraid, but even asked 
here for assistance with an army. Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was able to make 
all [necessary] arrangements himself (conveying ?). He was sent as head of an 
army. When he had arrived at Ha-nu, he stopped the Si-sgar people by means of 
messengers, both mild and strong, sent in the morning. Meanwhile he waited at 
Ha-nu. Expert in wise expedients, as if treating an illness with medicines, he thence- 
forth, without the necessity of keeping there an army, made the people of Si-sgar submit 
to our commands. 

In the Jron-Mouse year (¢. 1720 a.p.) Bsod and Dkar-rtse united (lit. became one 
government), At the time when Kha-rul and Chu-thug, etc., were seized by the enemy 
Rab-brtan was sent as general against Chu-thug [and] Dkar-rtse ; and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje was sent as general against Bsod. On the Gur-sgar plain an encampment 
was established, and a quick attack was directed against Bsod. In front of the castle 
it came to a battle. Also Ri-[sna] on the Mkhah-[hgro hill was attacked]. Although 
there was no fault whatever on our part, Ri-sna was demolished, and the [Mkhah-hgro] 
hill was seized. Then behind [Ri-]sna an encampment was established and for seven 
days the castle was surrounded. Then Sbag-ram-bhig came down therefrom, and, 
his face having been raised,! was brought here [to Leh ?] to make his salutations. 
Mu-til-mkhan received Sbar-rtse and Hla-lun-tshil-mo as his portion, and the big 
drums of Bsod, because of their [beautiful] sound, were brought here. 

In the Water-Tiger year (c. 1722 a.p.) ’Azam-mkhan, the chief of Si-sgar, brought 
Skar-rdo under his sway, together with all Sbal-ti, Ron-yul ( = Ron-mdo), Sbru-sal, 
etc. As Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan was afraid of war being prepared [against 
him], he asked here for military assistance. In the twelfth winter month, 
in the time of snow, we started in (lit. from) the direction of the Byan-la [pass]. Tshul- 
khrims-rdo-[rjJe was sent as general. Coming from Ldum-ra, he arrived soon [in 
Baltistan]. Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father and son, chief and subjects, who did 
not agree [with one another], were brought to an agreement. [Then we] passed through 
Skye-ris castle, and seized the castle and country of Ku-res, etc., before [we] could be 
seen by a bird. At Skye-ris there rose a quarrel, and on the occasion when a hand was 
raised against a son of Mir from his own side and he died, and when the chiefs and 
subjects of Sbal-ti who were [originally] on our side, began to talk of their religion, all 
became inimical [to us], and it was a difficult time, [then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-[rjJe was 
a hero in the face of the enemies, and a wise man among his own party. He was 
clever in every situation and showed (lit. produced) great wisdom (?). He made every- 
one, be he an outsider (Muhammadan) or an insider (Buddhist), be he high, low, or 
middling, abide by the boundaries due to him. It occurred [even] that the Sbal-ti 
men of his own side found it easy (?) to bow [their heads]. The castle of Skye-ris was 

surrounded with magical swiftness ; Mag-mud-mkhan was brought down before any- 


1 Le., he had received grace. 
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body’s life was risked, and [his] castle was taken. Next morning the armies of Si-sgar, 
Skar-rdo, Ront-yul, Hbru-gal, etc., assembled in one place ; and after they had ascended 
(lit. leapt to) the top of their own trenches a great battle ensued. Then Tshul-khrims, 
never making a wrong step, and remaining free from all fear, by his wisdom made 
clever arrangements to meet the tricks of the enemy in an unembarrassed way. He 
fought with them, and in a moment annihilated the great opposing host. The dead 
and wounded of the enemy were beyond counting ; many leapt into the water, and were 
sent on the road [which leads] beyond this world. [Their] armour together with 
[their] horses were taken by us (lit. taken on this side). 

Tf you ask how, he was a most splendid general in subduing foreign countries ; 
he knew how to humiliate the hostile heroes in a manner which was not 
mild; he examined them with a tongue that was not well-sounding. When, 
with a merciless mind, he burnt the enemy together with their belongings, he was like 
a conflagration of heroism. [In battle] he was victorious over the adversary, and he was 
a man who worked solely for the advantage and fame of [his own] government. When 
the chief of Si-sgar, ’A-bsam-khan (or ’A-zam-mkhan), in great alarm fled in the 
direction of Ron-yul and Hbru-éal, once more Tshul-khrims marched to Si-sgar 
and appointed ’A-li-mkhan as chief of the castle. At Skar-rdo Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan 
was appointed chief. From Skar-stag-sa, Par-ku-ta, Rtol-ti, etc., the chiefs and wazirs, 
accompanied by their several armies, were made to assemble there (at Skar-rdo ?) to 
pay homage. 

[For the sake of our fame] the great trees (Chenars ?) of Si-sgar were cut. An 
inscription was carved on therock. The relics of Buddha’s bones in his elephant incar- 
nation, which had withered through old age and were kept in a mound (lit. having a 
mound), the horn of Buddha in his rhinoceros incarnation, the rifles, etc., of Skar-rtse 
[workmanship], the famous iron drums, etc., were handed over to us (lit. to our side) : 
furthermore, the things hidden in a hole at Smen-rtse (or Sman-mdze) ; horses, and 
clarionets which could be repaired later, were afterwards recovered (?). In short, he was 
a discouraging adversary to all the Sbal-ti nobles. 

In the Water-Hare year (c. 1723 a.p.), when the noble Nor-hdzin-dban-mo arrived on 
the other side together with the governor of Glo, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent to 
meet [her]. Upon an unfair action by the father, the governor of Glo, . . . whilst 
smiling, he [nurtured] hatred. The governor himself, the grandmother Nor-hdzin, 
and the Zal-no-dpon, with a retinue of forty ministers, were detained at Skag, in the 
prison of the Mons. At a time when Glo was seized by fear of the Mons, Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje went to Bro-gsod. The Sde-hchin-Bha-dur ( = Bahadur) asked in a clever 
way for assistance; and together with an escort of 100 Mongol horsemen and 70 
Ladakhis, a call to arms having been issued to Glo, the force was led against the castle 
of Skag. Whilst the Mons fought from inside the castle, the most ferocious came 
outside, and, they pressing near [towards us], a battle ensued. One of the Rgyal-ba 
(leaders) of the Mons was hit by a bullet from Tshul-khrims and died. They were 


thrown back (lit. turned), and many Mons died from wounds. After that a prisoners’ 
Hh 
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camp was established, and a swift messenger was sent to the King of Gru. Thereupon 
one thousand Mons from Gru arrived [at Skag]. The castle of Skag was surrounded in 
a solid manner, and after the fighting had lasted for eighteen days and nights the King 
of the Mons came down again. They having been comforted, the father-governor, the 
grandmother Nor-hdzin, [and] the Zal-no-dpon, with [his] retinue of forty ministers, 
were seized by us (lit. on our side). A meeting with the Mons was arranged, and an oath 
was written, saying that both sides were to live according to the rules [laid down] at 
the time of the son of Bhi-[khra] and Bsam-grub-dpal-hbar. The stone-image of the 
Mgon-po of Skag-rdzon, [called] Nag-las-grub-pa (made of black stone ?), and the king’s 
own rosaries of iron were both put forward as witnesses; and, the agreement 
having been concluded, they came to offer service [to us]. If you ask in what 
manner they were [expected to work for] the fame of the government and the religion 
of La-dvags, which combines, as in a couple, the hero-overcoming [power] of Visnu 
(Khyab-hjug) and the wisdom of Phur-bu, they were to tell pleasant things [regarding 
us] among the heroes of all Mongolia and Tibet. 

In the Earth-Hen year (c. 1729 a.p.), after many questions had been asked here 
[regarding a princess] from Gu-ge, and although previously noble messengers had been 
repeatedly sent, in company with the bride-bidders (mdun-ma-pa), no result had 
appeared, [Then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent once more, an [oath of engagement ?] 
or an invitation here (?) was agreed upon without delay. 

In the Wood-Tiger year (c. 1734 4.D.), I, the great Brahma of the earth, was placed 
on the throne, and the flags of conquest over the four ends [of the world] were hoisted. 
At the outset of my enjoyment of the seven jewels, inasmuch as our enemies, the 
clever Sbal-tis of the black region, looked for an opportunity to fight, I went out to 
Kha-bu-lo on our frontier. Although Hdab-lad-mkhan was not in the least danger re- 
garding his life, he was in a helpless state, and asked us for reinforcements. As I was 
just at the beginning of my government here, and therefore could not march (lit. enter) 
against the stiff-necked enemies who fought with us, I, the great ruler of the world, 
having to guide my own steed, sent the King (uncle) of Bzan-mkhar and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje in the morning as a flying column. Just as a flock of geese which, suddenly 
hearing the melodious sound of the thunder, become frightened and strive to escape 
in the ten directions, so our enemies, their hearts leaving their bodies (lit. sheaths), 
ran to (lit. seized) [all] the secret caverns and recesses for shelter. They trembled and 
were afraid. Finally, [their] fighting spirit being rooted out, they became adversaries 
who [may be] sent to defeat. Just as geese rush into the great ocean, so [our] great 
army rushed on to the great host of the enemy, without hesitation. And the enemy’s 
army, numbering 3,500 men, was taken prisoner. About 300 [of them] were sent on 
the road to the next world (i.e. were killed) for the sake of [our] entertainment, and their 
armour, horses, and utensils were brought here and offered into [my] hands. After- 
wards the prisoners were released and their lives spared. They had to swear an oath 
that in future they would work for the advantage of [our] gracious government. 

The castle of Tho-rtse was built in a beautiful manner. Just as a poisonous root 
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is taken out, the enemy was thoroughly rooted out. Thus, in accordance with the 
purpose [of the war], the sons of ’A-sad (or, Ha-sad)-mkhan were rooted out. At 
Tol-rti ’A-se-rab was appointed chief. The places Spa-ri, Gyin-hgud, etc., which had 
been taken from Skar-stag-sa, together with the necessary utensils and riches, were 
handed over for distribution to Bha-bha, for so long a time as he should live. At 
Skye-ris and Ku-res, both, Sul-bstan was elected and appointed chief. 

Finally, for past, present, and future the nobility of Sbal-ti, for so long as it should 
exist, was brought under our sway (lit. feet). A contract to remain [in that condition} 
was written; the inner state of Tho-rtse castle was set straight; and it was agreed that 
for ever, for the present and the future, they [the Sbal-tis] should be an example of 
service to the welfare of this (our) government, etc... . 


NOTES 


The dates found in the above account appear to be more accurate than is usual in Ladakhi chronicles. They 
seem to refer to the reigns of Ni-ma-rmam-rgyal and Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. 
The Balti rulers named in the document correspond to the following chiefs of Cunningham’s list (p. 30) :— 


Ha-tham-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Hatim Khan, No. 63 of C. 
Hdab-lad-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Daolut Khan, No. 64 of C. 
*A-zam-khan of Si-dkar is Azem Khan, No. 22 of C (p. 33). 
’A-li-khan of Si-dkar is Ali Khan, No. 23 of C (p. 33). 

Ma-ma Za-phar-khan of Skar-rdo is Zafar Khan, No. 6 of C (p. 35). 


The expedition against the Mons of Blo-bo in ¢. 1723 a.v. led apparently to Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal’s 
marriage to Ni-zla-dban-mo of Glo-mon-bran ; see the Chronicles. 

The document contains a number of place-names which at present I cannot identify. ‘The sites of the 
principal places mentioned in the text are, however, well known, and on the map will be found all those which 
have been identified. The chief Sbag-ram-bhig of this document is apparently identical with Mag-ram-beg 
of the Sod genealogy; see ave, p. 177. 
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XVIL The Services of Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, minister of Snon-dar in Ldum-ra, 
according to the tale of King Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal 


PREFACE 

The original of the following document was discovered at Leh in 1915 by 
Joseph Tshe-brtan, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other 
documents of more or less importance. It is No. 46 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second 
Collection of Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful minister. The 
second part therefore furnishes a list of estates given to the minister. In the first part 
King Tshe-dpal tells a tale of the minister’s services. It comprises several expeditions 
against Baltistan ; and, as the names of several Balti chiefs are given, it has for our 
study of Balti history a value similar to that of the document containing the services 
of Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, according to the tale of King Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. See 
the latter (pp. 228 sqq.). 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 


Now listen to my tale of the superior and pure services rendered in former times 
and also later by No-no Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, warden of Ldum-ra. ’A-zam-khan, 
the chief of Si-dkar, and Ma-ma Sul-tan, his wa-zir, did not agree. The chief ’A-zam- 
khan left the castle of Si-dkar, bowed before the king of La-dvags and earnestly 
implored [him], ‘ Kindly send me an army!’ Then from here the minister Ga-ga 
Tshe-dban-don-grub [was sent] with a great army. 

The army was raised on the third day of the sixth month of the Water-Mouse year 
(c. 1792 a.p.); and on its arrival at Tin-sgan it united with the armies of Bu-rig. A 
council of war was held, [as follows] :—‘ If now in the time of great heat and high water 
we should enter into war, we shall [not] succeed in the lands of the enemies.’ And it was 
given up. Only, for the sake of giving some training to the respective soldiers, the 
armies were occasionally summoned. During this [time of] waiting No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, Rig-hdzin, the minister of Bde-skyid, and the elders of Lte-ba-Tin-sgan, went 
[to Kha-pu-lu] as messengers. When they arrived at Sur-mo-hbrog, the chief and the 
wa-zir of Kha-pu-lu, as well as ’A-zam-khan, chief of Si-dkar, boiled with anger. They 
said, ‘ Having raised an army, you must not come! It is not your intention to come 
as messengers!’ Although they opposed for about ten days, No-no Bstan-hdzin, 
through many contrivances, brought their minds to reason, and it was agreed that for 
several years there should not be any warfare. 

In the Wood-Mouse year (c. 1804 A.D.) the minister Tshe-dban-don-grub and 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje were both appointed generals. The forces of Upper and Lower Man-yul, 
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Bzan-dkar, Ldum-ra, and Bu-rig were called up, and a great army was dispatched. 
Once, when the minister had waited [a little] at Ha-nu, Ga-ga Rdo-rje together with 
No-no Bstan-hdzin [went off] to question Ma-ma Sul-dad (= Sul-tan?) about his 
circumstances. ‘To examine your position,—you have left your own chieftain, and 
you have brought here the army of Skar-rdo! [This shows] your own inability. It 
cannot be right that the lamp should fight against the sun. Therefore you should repent 
of what you previously did. If henceforth you wish to live in happiness, you should 
offer the castle of Si-dkar as a present and bow [before us]! If you will not do so, we 
shall approach it with an army forthwith ! When you are defeated together with your 
army, repentance will not save you !’—such a message was sent. Then Ga-ga Rdo-rje 
and No-no Bstan-hdzin together with the host marched away in alarm, and the 
Phur-bcags Skar-rdo people were turned out after they had been seized by the Dmar- 
po-jan Skar-rdo people. Ri-sna was taken in a moment, and at Sman-mdzes and 
Khom-bu an encampment was established. Through several villages (countries (?)) 
flying columns were sent, and booty was taken. Then, the time (nam-zla ?) being come 
to take measures for safety, [and] No-no Bstan-hdzin and Rab-brtan, the minister of 
Da-ru, both went as messengers and delivered the Prime Minister's letter. Through 
mild and strong means the heart of Ma-ma Sul-tan, which was as hard as horn, was 
bent like a bow ; and after a present consisting of gold, rifles, and horses had been sent 
with ’Ab-hdul-la, the son, they [the Sbalti wazirs] were sent with the minister of Da-ru 
before Ga-ga Rdo-rje to greet [him]. No-no Bstan-hdzin himself sat there as a repre- 
sentative, and made a contract of clear words with the wa-zirs and Inner Councillors 
[of Si-dkar], [as follows] :—‘ As this year my (i.c. Ma-ma Sul-tan’s) son and family are 
staying at Skar-rdo, it is not proper to offer the castle [to you now]. Next year, when 
those people will be sent here from Skar-rdo, the castle of Si-dkar [will he offered], and 
we, father, son, and retinue, will salute the King of La-dvags!’ Such a document, 
furnished with a true oath and promise, was brought and offered here. The following 
year, in accordance with the promise, Si-dkar was offered into [our] hands, and until 
now has remained so without change. 

In the Fire-Tiger year (c. 1806 a.p.) the noble Prime Minister and No-no Dban- 
drag both went to Si-dkar and besieged the Nar castle. No-no Bstan-hdzin, the 
Minister Bsod-nams of Sa-spo-rtse, and Brtan-pa-tshe-rin went together to Skar-rdo 
as messengers. ’A-mad-Sa, the chief of Skar-rdo, and the chief of Si-dkar, who before 
had been quarrelling with his wa-zir, had now given up their hatred and respected their 
agreement. They offered salutations to the Prime Minister. The chief Mu-rad and 
Ser-po-pa both sent presents and brought them before the Prime Minister. The 
garrison posted at Nar was turned out, and, after [our] own castellan had been placed 
there, we went [home] by the lower road. 

In the Iron-Sheep year (c. 1811 a.p.), when on the frontier of Gar-dag-sa (Skar- 
stag-sa) the people of Skar-rdo waged war against Tol-ti, No-no Dban-drag and Dpal- 
rgyas marched with an army from here to Kha-bu-lu. Present)y No-no Bstan-hdzin 
was sent as (bcas, with ?) general, and the tower of Ku-ro was demolished (?). Bon-dor 
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castle [also] was taken and given to 4 representative of Kha-bu-lu. Ku-ro-wa-li came 
into our hands and did service to us. 

In the Water-Monkey year (c. 1812 4.D.), when the chief Ya-ya (= Yahia)-khan 
was in bad health, and when Hdab-la[d]-’ A-li-khan was [still] very young, the ’A[r]-rgon 
(Akhon, children of Muhammadan fathers and Tibetan women) became very busy. 
For that reason we sent No-no Rta-mgrin-bkra-sis-bdud-hjoms and No-no 
Bstan-hdzin both to meet in a place inside Kha-bu-lu; they were to take 
their side. At [S]kye-ris a representative was placed. Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan was sent 
to Mtho-rtse castle. He took the side of the chief and wa-zir. The gra-ma (villages ?) 
of the ’A(r)-rgon and of the Pa-bcu-giiis (?) were gathered together, and it was arranged 
for them to settle down happily later on. Henceforth [they had] to remain bound to 
the orders of the king of La-dvags without any rebellion. [A messenger] was sent to 
Hdab-lad-’ A-li-khan, and an oath taken (lit. placed) from him, [as follows] :—-He was 
to heed what he was told. He had not only to serve [the Ladakhis], but also never to 
show any sign of rebellion. A firm contract was made, and he served [our] government, 
and with all his power (lit. pure power) he carried out the inner and outer interests of 
our government (la-rgya). 

In the Wood-Pig year (c. 1815 a.p.) No-no Rta-mgrin-rnam-rgyal, the minister of 
Slel, was appointed chief-general. He issued a call-to-arms to Upper and Lower La- 
dvags. When he had entered Skye-ris, together with an army from Bu-rig, No-no 
Bstan-hdzin together with 300 men whom he had collected went first of all to Sna-zar. 
When he had met with Phos-nahi-fia (?), he marched through the out-fields of Ku-ro, 
and pitched his tents opposite Skye-ris. Until Char-dgan (?) of Khan-ka was sent off 
on the eighth day, they used to issue from the Skye-ris castle in the day-time. Then 
No-no Bstan-hdzin fearlessly drew his sword against the enemy, leaped to the other 
side, and killed one man with his sword. After that he sent a host, the Sbal-tis were 
beaten in the struggle, fled right into Khan-ka, and did not know what to do. At the 
time when a proclamation (rma-hgrams ?) was issued, ’A-mad-Sa made peace. At 
Skye-ris a castellan was installed. The army returned quietly (lit. in a concealed 
manner), and those who were at Nar were punished. Later on he was cut off on the way 
by which he had come. Not considering the fruit of good and sinful works (?), ’A-mad-sa 
had seized and carried off about 100 men from our own army, people from Sod, from 
Chu-sod, Kha-bu-lu, Chor-hbar, and Ldum-ra. To deliver these men No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, using the great power of his intellect, even risking his life, waited at Kha-bu-lu 
for three months, and sent a man to Skar-rdo three times ; and by using many mild and 
strong means he brought all his men to their own homes, not leaving a single one ; 
[they were even] equipped with clothing and shoes. Such service was rendered by 
Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin. It is a clever [kind of service] in the minds of thoughtful 
people. Besides, in the three times, past, present, and future, there are not words 
enough to set forth his mild and strong services rendered on occasions when there was 
no warfare. And it is right that they should meet with recognition. 
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NOTES 


As regards the Balti duchy of Kha-pu-lu, the above text contains the naines of two more chiefs, whose names 
are also found in Cunningham’s tables (p. 30). They are :— 

Ya-ya-khan, identical with Cunningham's Yahia Khan, No. 66. 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Daolat-Ali Khan, No. 67. 

The Balti duchy of Skar-rdo appears here under the government of ’A-mad-éa, Cunningham’s Ahmed-Shah, 
No. 8 (p. 35). The capture of a large portion of the Ladakhi army, which is here narrated as having taken 
place in 1815 a.p., under Ahmad-Shih, is stated by Vigne to belong to the reign of Ahmad-Shah’s pre- 
decessor, viz. "Ali Sher-Khin. 

The names of the chiefs of Si-dkar, as given in the above text, cannot easily be reconciled with 
Cunningham's list, The fault may be with the author of the present text, who may not have known the personal 
names of the Si-dkar chiefs of those times, It is hardly poasible to believe that A’zam Khan, who was a con- 
temporary of king Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal, should have heen still alive in 1792 a.v. Possibly the Wazir Ma-ma 
(= Muhammad) Sultan became chief in place of A’zam Khan. He is probably identical with Mohammed Khan, 
No. 25 of Cunningham’s list of Si-dkar chiefs (p. 34): see ante, p. 192. 

A chief called Murad can only be traced in Cunningham's list of the chiefs of Roi-mdo. But Ahmad 
Shah’s eldest son also was called Murad: see ante, p. 186. 

I cannot venture to identify the new local names found in the above text: but see the map. It is evident 
that Sa-spo-rtse is Sa-spo-la, Gar-dag-4a or Skar-stag-Sa is Mkhar-stag-4a, Skye-ris is Kye-ris, Bzan-dkar is 
Zane-dkar. 


XVIII. King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal’s Account of the Deeds of General 
Sakya-rgya-mtsho 


The following account is found in a decree by King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal concerning 
the descendants of this eminent general, who died without ason. For some time I tried 
in vain to obtain information concerning the family of a famous minister called Ban- 
kha-pa, who rendered important services during the times of the Dogra war. I was of 
opinion that the Ban-kha-pa family was probably connected with Sakya-rgya-mtsho. 
The above-mentioned document shows that, if the Ban-kha-pa family is descended 
from the general, it can only be in the female line. But a connexion is probable, in 
particular, because the castle of I-gu (Dbyi-gu) was the property of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 
as well as of the Ban-kha-pa family. The following account is of importance as 
supplementing the meagre notice of the Mughal wars which we find in the Chronicles. 
By taking account of enemy generals mentioned in this narrative it might be possible 
to connect the Mughal histories with those of the Ladakhis. 


THE BAN-KHA-PAS 


About eighteen miles above Leh, in a side valley branching off from the Indus valley, is 
the principality of I-gu (Dbyi-gu). Its castle, called I-gu-khri-khan, is mentioned in many 
inscriptions. It was the seat of a line of chiefs called Ban-kha-pa, who were extremely 
loyal to the kings of Ladakh. The first chief who distinguished himself by his bravery 
was Sakya-rgya-mtsho, the field-marshal who conquered Bu-rig and part of Baltistan 
under king Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Oral tradition connects this general with the castle 
of I-gu. We do not hear anything further of these chieftains prior to Moorcroft’s 
report of them. He visited Ladakh in 1820 a.p. He says (vol. i, p. 425, of his Travels) : 
‘The Banka, who to his office of master of the horse adds the government of this district 
. . . The district under the Banka comprises seventy villages. His office is hereditary, 
and is held by the condition of bringing 700 armed men into the field when required.’ 
Thus a Ban-kha-pa who commanded a Ladakhi army during the Dogra war is repeatedly 
mentioned. The Ban-kha-pas are possibly descended from the traditional king 
Suryamati (now pronounced Surgamati) who once resided at a now ruined castle 
opposite Stag-sna, on the right bank of the Indus. 
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TRANSLATION 


The forefathers of Sakya-rgya-mtsho have been in succession servants of our 
successive god-like forefathers. In particular, Sakya[-rgya-mtsho] himself, during 
the lifetime of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, who is our second great ancestor (viz. grandfather), 
gathered under his own feet the entire district of Pu-rig and the kingdom of Kha-po- 
0; he brought low the Skag-rdzon [castle] of Glo-bo ; he rendered services at the lake 
Mes-zan of Glo-bo. Having broken Da-lin, he did not halt at Gans-ri (Kailasa) ; but, 
when the Kashmir army under Na-babs (Nawab) ’Ib-ra-him-mkhan, and the Hor 
(Mughal or Turk) army under Ti-mur-bhig, etc., appeared repeatedly in great force, 
Sakya-rgya-mtsho was able through his ingenuity and wise methods to turn them 
back one after another. And during the lifetime of my great father, Bde-legs-rnam-par- 
rgyal-ba, when a war arose with the Mongol (Sog) army from Dbus-gtsan (Central 
Tibet), when great battles [were fought] at Ra-la, Dpal-rgyas, and other places, we were 
enabled by the counsels and measures of Sakya-rgya-mtsho to turn them back in a 
fortunate manner. When powerful armies assembled from all four sides in the middle 
of La-dvags, the clever methods of Sakya’s ingenuity did not fail. He summoned an 
army from the great Pa-ca (Mughal emperor), and the enemy was destroyed until no 
army [of them] remained. Then he invited the Hbrug-[pa] lama Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
gzigs to the palace of Gtin-sgan ; and there a fortunate treaty was arranged regarding 
the offerings to the Gzun-sa (Lhasa government) and the rights of the great Lha-chen- 
po kings (Ladakhi kings), to last as long as this Kalpa. The subjects lived in a happy 
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state. In particular, when I became ruler over these districts of the empire, 
foreign enemies were conquered, friends within were protected, and so on. 
In brief, at home he was a gem-like minister, and abroad he was a gem-like general. All 
these deeds were made to agree [with other accounts], and together with the reasons 
for them collected in a book [containing his] biography. 


NOTES 


It is of some interest to hear that a biography of tho famous gencral was actually writton. Perhaps it may yet 
come to light. At present wo must be content with the slight substitute for it contained in the above text. 
King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal’s decree further tells us that Sikya-rgya-mtsho’s daughter, Regyal-hdzom, married a 
certain Dbaii-phyug from Zans-dkar, and that the couple received the villages of Dbyig-gu (I-gu) and Sa-bu. 
We also learn that the general belonged to a clan called Hcho-hbraa, and that he was related to the thirteen great 
hierarchs of Sa-skya. For local names, so far as identified, sec the map. Glo-bo is Blo-bo, and Kha-po-lo 
is Kha-pu-lu. 


XIX. Tshe-brtan’s Account of the Dogra Wars 


When stationed at Kha-la-rtse, Ladakh, in 1899-1904, I made the acquaintance of 
an old man, Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse, who in his younger days had done military 
service in the Dogra wars, 1834-42 a.p. I received the impression that he was a 
reliable man, and that he would not purposely invent. I therefore asked him to dictate 
to my munshi, Ye-ses-rig-hdzin, his reminiscences of the Dogra wars. The munshi’s 
copy was then sent to the late mission schoolmaster and munshi, Shamuel Hbyor-ldan, 
at Leh, who corrected the orthographical mistakes and wrote a fair copy of it for 
lithographic reproduction. Tshe-brtan told the tale in 1901, and the lithographic 
printing of 40 to 50 copies took place at Leh in 1903. Tshe-brtan died at Kha-la-rtse 
in 1905, almost 90 years old. His account was translated into German by my wife, 
and fifty copies of her translation were printed. I am of opinion that Tshe-brtan’s 
account, although it cannot replace that of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, throws so much 
fresh light on the history of that interesting war that it fully justifies its appearance 
among the Minor Chronicles. 
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TRANSLATION 


In the following is contained the history of the Indian war, as told by the grand- 
father Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse. 

This is the tale of the former king of La-dvags (Ladakh) and of the war with the 
Sin-pas. During the time of the father-king the following [districts were inhabited 
by] his subjects: [the region] from the Hdu-zi pass (Zoji pass) upwards, from the 
Chos-hbad pass of Sbal-ti-yul upwards, and from La-hdar in Zans-dkar upwards ; 
[the region] within the Se-hdu-la pass of Ldum-ra (Nub-ra), and within Pho-lon-hdra- 
hdra of Byan-than, All those [who lived there] were the subjects of the father-king 
of La-dvags. Besides the father-king none could give orders to them. To say 
‘Salam’ to the king of La-dvags there came annually from Kashmir [a Kashmiri] 
called Ma-lig, and together with him about one hundred assistant pony-men. In 
return to this, the king of La-dvags sent with a man from Kha-la-tse, called Drag- 
chos-don-grub, various products of La-dvags, for instance, a yak, a sheep, a goat, 
a dog, and also more valuable things. The king’s steward was the minister 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan of Siie-mo, the chief cook (storekeeper) was a man of the 
house of Gsol-dpon (cook) at Wan-la. Chief purveyors in flesh were Sa-giier-pa (meat 
provider) Stobs-ldan of ’Al-Ici, and the magistrate of Rub-éo, these two. What the 
king wanted of victuals (grain) was brought from Ldum-ra, and a man called 
Ga-ga Bstan-hdzin was the chief caterer of victuals. What was wanted of butter 
was brought by the people of Zans-dkar. The peasants had [to pay] no taxes, and 
there was no forced labour. When the biennial embassy went to Lha-sa, every village 
had to send one man each to attend, and every [peasant] had to contribute two jaw 
(a coin) as his wages. Every village had to give two hides (for packing) for the biennial 
embassy (lo-phyag), but the large villages three. Toll had to be paid by the traders 
of Kha-ce (Kashmir), Yar-kyen (Yarkand), and Dkar-zva (Lahul), on entering La-dvags; 
but it was not asked of the people of Pu-rig, Sbal-ti-yul, and La-dvags. Then a bride 
was asked for the king from Khan-gsar (Ko-lon) of Dkar-zva. Later on, as a son was not 
born by that queen, they brought a daughter of the chief of Rub-so. To her was 
born a prince, who received the name of No-chun-nu (boy prince). Formerly many 
villages were deeply in debt to the king, and at the time when the prince was raised to 
the throne the king remitted all the debts. Thereupon all the landholders were much 
pleased. 

Then, many years later, at last, in the ninth month of a Horse-year, a rumour 
was heard of an army of Sin-pas coming from Ka-shir (Kashmir). Then a ‘call to 
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arms’ was issued in Ron-chu-rgyud, Ldum-ra, Sbal-ti-yul, La-dvags, Pu-rig, and all 
[the other provinces]. Then [the armies] were led towards Pu-rig, and at San-ku of 
Pu-rig the army of the Sin-pas was met, and a battle was fought. The Sin-pas were 
victorious, the Ladakhis were beaten, and fled during the night across the Rus-si pass. 
They came out [of the defile] at Ser-go-la (Sar-sgo-la) ; and the whole army of the Sin-pas 
remained at Lan-dkar-tse for about one month. There they threw up trenches and 
remained for the whole of the tenth month. On the first day of the eleventh month all 
the Sin-pas arrived at the village of Pa-skyum. After having remained at Pa-skyum for 
fifteen days, the Sin-pas went back again to Lan-dkar-tse. There they remained till the 
end of the eleventh month. On the first of the twelfth month the whole Ladakhi 
army held a council [as follows]: ‘It is winter now, and much snow has fallen. As 
the Sin-pas have not [sufficient] clothing,-they will catch cold and not be able to fight. 
Then we Ladakhis will be victorious.’ Thus saying, they went to fight with the 
Sin-pas. The number of the Ladakhi soldiers was about 9,000. They all went after 
the Sin-pas. When the Ladakhis arrived at Skyid-mar-tse, they fought a great battle 
with the Sin-pas, and the Ladakhis were beaten. If you ask why the Ladakhis were 
beaten, [we answer] that the Ladakhis had to carry [on their own backs] their food, 
clothing, and a carpet, which filled a litter. On the top of that was placed the musket. 
As they had to carry so much, the Ladakhis could not fight and were beaten. The 
Sin-pas were victorious. Being hit by the muskets and swords of the Sin-pas, about 
300 Ladakhis died there. The chief commander, the minister of Tog, died there also. 
Several of the Ladakhis were seized and carried off by the Sin-pas. Then they fled 
in all directions. The treasurer Rnam-rgyal of Kram-bis acted as guide to the 
Sin-pas and Zo-ra-war, and [thus] they arrived at Mkhar-bu. When the people of 
Gyu-ru and Wan-la heard that the army of the Sin-pas had arrived at Mkhar-bu they 
became afraid, and, to welcome the Sin-pas, they brought a horse and some money. 
They all went to Mkhar-bu and, bowing their heads before the Sin-pa army, greeted 
them. Then Zo-ra-war and the Sin-pas became very much pleased. He said to the 
people of Gyu-ru and Wan-la: ‘I will not allow any harm to be done to your 
villages !’, and gave them one soldier (si-pa) each to guard them. When [Zo-ra-war] 
arrived at Gyu-ru, the people of Lte-ba and Tin-mo-sgan became frightened, and one 
man from each village went to Gyu-ru, leading two horses and carrying some money. 
They welcomed the Sin-pas, who were highly pleased. The people of Lte-ba and 
Tin-mo-sgan also received one soldier each to guard [their villages]. Then the 
soldiers arrived at Myur-la, and the people of Siie-mo, Ba-sgo, A-lci, Sa-spo-la, and 
Li-kyir, carrying some treasure each, went to meet the Sin-pas, and came to Myur-la. 
The Sin-pas liked that, and gave one soldier to each village as a guard. Then the whole 
army of the Sii-pas arrived at Siie-mo, and the following rumour was spread: ‘If 
some money is given, the whole army of the Sii-pas will go back!’ When the king 
of La-dvags heard of it, he took much money and many [silver] ingots out of the 
Slel castle, went to Siie-mo, and arrived before the Sin-pas. The Sin-pas were pleased, 
took all the treasures and the money, and said: ‘ We shall go back! Only just now 
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we want to go to La-dvags for a moment to see it.’ Zo-ra-war and all his soldiers 
went to La-dvags. Nobody fired a bullet in any village, and thus they arrived at Slel 
and stayed at Gar-bzu (Dkar-zu), where they had theircamp. They arrived there on the 
first of the second month, and the Sin-pas and the King of La-dvags stayed without 
fighting till the fourth month. Then Zo-ra-war said to Drag-chos-kun-dgah of 
Kha-la-tse: ‘You must take the responsibility for all these Ladakhis!’ To which 
Drag-chos of Kha-la-tse replied: ‘ Until now have I been a servant of the king of 
La-dvags; not only that, but I have also received ample food and drink from him. 
I shall not now revolt against the king!’ As he spoke thus, Zo-ra-war became very 
angry. Then the King of La-dvags and Zo-ra-war both made an agreement [as follows]: 
‘ Every peasant among the Ladakhis has to pay ten Tibetan rupees, six annas, and two 
paisa as tribute [to Jam-mu].’ The minister of Slel, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, was made. 
Ra-ja, and the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo) was made minister of La-dvags. The ‘little 
king’ fled in the direction of Lahul, and the father-king remained [in Leh], being deprived 
of every power (work) in La-dvags. Then anger was shown against Drag-chos of 
Kha-la-tse, who had said that he would not accept the responsibility for La-dvags. He 
was appointed a servant of Zo-ra-war, and taken to Kha-cul (Jam-mu) as a prisoner. 
Then a fort (Ayi-la) was erected in La-dvags, and about 300 Sin-pa soldiers were 
placed in it. The remaining Sii-pa soldiers were taken by Zo-ra-war to Kha-cul. 
When Zo-ra-war arrived at the castle of Tin-mo-sgan, he destroyed the treasury of 
king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, and the Sin-pas carried off the king’s sword, the strings of 
pearl, the branch (hand) of coral, the royal saddle cloth, and all the precious things. 

Then there were six years [of peace]. In the seventh year the Ladakhis held a council 
against the Sin-pas who lived in Sle[l]. They made [everything] ready for war. There 
was a man called Su-ka-mir, of Hem-babs. That man admonished the people in 
Pa-rig to make war. And, when he led them [against the enemy], Zo-ra-war arrived 
at Slel, coming by the Zans-dkar road and leading many Sin-pa soldiers. The soldiers 
of La-dvags and Pu-rig, being afraid of the Sin-pa soldiers, went before Zo-ra-war 
and said: ‘We have all come [here] to say Salam to you! We want to make a 
petition.’ Such a lie they said. Then the Wa-zir answered: ‘ Whatever petition you 
have, I will listen to it. Some of you may remain here; all the rest may return to 
their own villages.” He kept back Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs in Pu-rig, Yis-mal-mir of 
Cig-tan, and several more people of Pu-rig. After several days, he began to examine 
them, saying: ‘ Who is the one that issued the first call to arms?’ After all, 
Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs was found out. Su-ka-mir was abused, and, his right hand 
being cut off, the stump was dipped into boiling butter. That hand was fastened 
with nails on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Then it was again taken 
off and wrapped in a handkerchief at the bridge of Kha-la-tse. When that hand was 
placed in the room of the government storehouse (Ko-khri) of Kha-la-tse, a cat carried 
it off over night. Then the people of Kha-la-tse thought that they would all 
be punished. But, a ‘grandfather lama’ having died, his hand was cut off and fastened 
on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Su-ka-mir’s tongue was also cut out. 
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Then a call to arms was issued to all the Ladakhis to carry war to Sbal-ti-yul. The 
Ladakhis were sent from Gyu-ru in the upper direction, their general being Ga-ga 
Ban-kha-pa. They marched across the Chos-hbad pass of Ha-nu. On the following 
day the Sit-pa army was sent off together with a man called Ma-di-na-Sa. Zo-ra-war, 
leading an army of Pu-rig people and an army from Hjam-hbu which had arrived 
only recently, marched by way of Dkar-gyil-lo and reached a place called Tse-tse-tgan. 
There they met with the army of Sbal-ti-yul, a battle ensued, and several Si-pas were 
killed. A general called Ne-zam-din of Dkar-gyil-lo also died there. Later on the 
Wa-zir Zo-ra-war himself fought a battle, and all the Sbal-tis fled at once. Then 
the {other] army of the Sin-pas and that of the Ladakhis arrived at the castle of 
Skar-rdo, without ever having fired a single bullet. There they all gathered and 
made a camp. Both sides remained without fighting for twelve days. ’Ag-mad-Sa, 
the chief of Skar-rdo, remained hidden in the castle. After twelve days had elapsed, 
the chief ’Ag-mad-Sa came down from his castle for no particular reason, and bowed his 
head before Zo-ra-war. The Wa-zir was pleased and said to the chieftain: ‘ Where is 
Ra-yim-Khan, the chief of Cig-tan ? You must seize and bring him [here]!’ The 
Chief ’Ag-mad-Sa-Khan answered: ‘Who knows? I have no news [about him]!’ 
The Wa-zir said : ‘ If you do not bring him [here], I will make it unpleasant for you !’ 
If you ask why the chief Ra-yim-Khan was looked for, [we answer] that, before Zo-ra-war 
had come from Kashmir, [Ra-yim-Khan] had issued a call to arms to all the Ladakhis. 
For that reason a strict inquiry was made for Ra-yim-Khan. Later on the Chief 
’Ag-mad-Khan sent scouts over the whole country. They seized and brought Ra-yim~ 
Khan [to Skar-rdo]. When he arrived before Zo-ra-war, Zo-ra-war issued an order 
He assembled the whole armies of the Sin-pas and Ladakhis, of the Pu-rig-pas, and of 
Sbal-ti-yul, men and women, old and young, blind and deaf, all at a time. In the 
middle of the town was a large field of lucerne, and all men were taken there. Tents 
were put up for both Zo-ra-war and the father-king. Then the whole army was drawn 
up in order, and Ra-yim-Khan was seized by seven soldiers and escorted there. He 
was admonished to eat much opium, which made him intoxicated. It was to save 
him much pain, they said. He was placed in the middle of the whole army. One 
man brought an armful of wood, another a small kettle filled with a ba-t¢ (four 
pounds) of butter. Then [three] hearthstones were put up, and the small kettle was 
placed on them ; a fire was lit, and the butter was boiled. A ‘ man-killing executioner ’ 
appeared and seized Ra-yim-Khan. At first he cut off his hand and smeared the hot 
butter over the wound. Then he cut off his tongue. When he had cut off his ears, 
he showed him to the whole army. Then he pushed him into the middle of the crowd. 
There was also a man from Pas-kyum, called Hu-sen of [the house] Bon-pho, who had 
rebelled against the Sin-pas. His right hand and tongue were also cut off. Then 
they let him go. He did not die. Ra-yim-Khan cried for about two days; then he 
died. Thus the Sii-pas were victorious, and everything went as they could wish. 
Several Sin-pas were stationed at Skar-rdo. *Ag-mad-Khan, the chief of Skar-rdo, 
and all the [other] chieftains were carried off, and the army returned to La-dvags. 
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The father-king and Ban-kha-pa both died at Skar-rdo. Their corpses were brought 
to Tog, where they were cremated. Then the Wa-zir took out of the castle of Skar-rdo 
the whole treasure that there existed, and went to Slel. He remained for a winter 
in La-dvags. 

In the second month of spring some soldiers were sent over the whole country 
on account of a war to be undertaken against Byan-than. All people had to carry loads 
and were taken along [with the army]. About 6,000 [men] arrived from Kha-cul 
as reinforcements of the Sin-pa army. They had thirty cannons with them. Then 
[more] men were gathered from La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Pu-rig, Ldum-ra, and all direc- 
tions; and when about 12.000 soldiers were assembled, they were led to Byan-than. 
Every villager was made responsible for the transport of five khal (150 pounds). Then 
they arrived at Ru-thog. Without fighting they carried off all the riches that existed 
at Ru-thog and sent them to La-dvags. Then they arrived at Grog-po-rab-gsum, 
where the Tibetan army made its appearance. Then the Sin-pas held a council with 
the Ladakhis [as follows]: ‘We will dam up the water of the brook!’; and they 
dammed up the water of the brook. Then the whole Tibetan army went back for a 
day’s journey, and the army of the Sin-pas followed them (marched also). In the 
upper part of Grog-po-rab-gsum, the Sin-pa-Ladakhi army, as well as the Tibetan army, 
made their camps and remained there. During one night much hail came down from 
the sky. When it dawned, the Sin-pas, who had only little clothing on them, sank 
under the hail, and many Sin-pas died. When the sun rose above the summits, the 
Tibetans and the Sin-pas fought a great battle. About noon Zo-ra-war was hit by 
a Tibetan bullet. He fell from his horse and died. The Tibetan soldiers cut Zo-ra-war’s 
corpse (flesh) to pieces and carried it off. They cut off Zo-ra-war’s head and sent it 
to Hjam-hbu(Jammu). Then the Tibetans seized many Sin-pas and took them to Tibet. 
A Tibetan of high rank, named Zib-beod, made an agreement with the Sin-pas: 
‘What has been done on both sides should not be spoken of again. The biennial trade 
(lo-phyag) is to be continued as formerly.’ After this letter of agreement was duly 
written, the Sii-pa army went to La-dvags, and the Tibetan army to Tibet. 

After three months had elapsed, De-wan Ha-ri-cand and Wa-zir Ra-tun, these two 
generals, came from Kha-cul into Tibet, leading 8,000 Sin-pa soldiers. They arrived 
at Slel in the fifth month. Then a call to arms was issued to La-dvags, Ldum-ra, 
Sbal-ti-yul, and Pu-rig. The peasants were taken to do transport work, and the 
noblemen to serve as warriors. Some Tibetan soldiers, who had arrived at the 
Leem-hbre castle, were deprived of their water supply in the castle [and the castle 
was conquered]. Several Sit-pa soldiers were left stationed there. The De-wan and 
many Sin-pas pursued the Tibetan army. They caught them at Chu-sul. Some 
Tibetans were killed, others were seized and carried off. Ra-ga-Sa, the Tibetan general, 
was also seized. They said: ‘It is in reply to their having killed Wa-zir Zo-ra-war 
first !’, and severed his neck with a sword. Then the Tibetans were beaten. All 
the customs of the former kings of La-dvags were re-established. Those Sin-pas 
who had been made prisoners in the preceding year, when Zo-ra-war died, were 
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returned, and the captive Tibetans were also returned, and an agreement was arrived 
at. Then those Sin-pas who had been kept captive in Tibet had married Tibetan 
women. They all went to Kha-cul, every one carrying a child. Those Tibetans 
who had been taken captive by the Sin-pas had married women of Hjam-hbu. They 
went [back] to Tibet, carrying two or three children each. Mi-fia-re-ya-sin had been 
in Tibet with the Sin-pas as an officer. When he arrived at Hjam-hbu [home] from 
Tibet, the Ma-ha-ra-ja asked him: ‘If once more we go to war against Tibet, shall we 
win or not?’ To which Mi-fia-re-ya-sin replied: ‘We cannot make war against 
Tibet! If you ask why, as many soldiers as we have, so many lamas have the 
Tibetans ; as much food as a Sin-pa consumes within a month, a Tibetan eats within 
a day; as many dresses as are put on by ten Sin-pas, a single Tibetan puts on; and 
they are in possession of much magic. They know how to bring rain from the sky, 
and how to cause fire spontaneously. They cause heaven and earth to shake, and they 
can show great power. Some men fly up to the sky ; others make themselves invisible 
and kill people with a sword, and there are many [more] unusual things!’ The 
Ma-ha-ra-ja became angry and said: ‘ You are taking the side of the Tibetans! You 
are telling ugly things! I will not keep you in my service!’ He turned him out and 
sent him to some other country. Five Ladakhis out of those who had been taken 
captive by the Tibetans and carried off, viz. the astrologer Tshe-dbai-rab-bstan, 
the chief Sgo-lam-Khan of Chu-sod, the minister of Ba-sgo, the minister Sa-bi, and 
Hol-chags-pa-phyag-rdor of Lte-ba, did not return from Tibet. If you ask why, [we 
answer that] they said they were taking the side of the Sin-pas and not that of the 
Tibetans. Therefore the Tibetans became angry and kept them in Tibet till they died. 


NOTES 


The language of Tshe-brtan’s account is not quite the spoken language of Ladakh, as might be supposed. 
Tshe-brtan himself spoke the Ladakhi dialect when he told his tale ; but the munshi who wrote it down contrived 
to embellish it with as many classical Tibetan words and grammatical forms as he thought necessary, to make the 
account acceptable to educated men. The natives themselves would never write as they speak. It is only the 
missionaries who pursue that aim. 

There is a remarkable number of foreign words, Urdii, contained in the account. These words testify to 
the influence exercised by the Dogras and Kashmiris over the Ladakhis since the times of the Dogra war. Such 
foreign words are the following : Ba-ba (Turk.), ‘father’; hu-kwm (hukm),‘ order’ ; sa-ldin, ‘ peace,’ ‘ salutation’ ; 
Khar-ji (kharch), ‘taxes in kind,’ often used in the sense of ‘ food’ ; za-min-dar, ‘ landholder’ ; bab (bab), ‘ taxes’ ; 
tu-bag (tupak), ‘musket,’ ‘ rifle’; nog-san (nugsdn), ‘harm,’ ‘injury’; st-pa (sipahi), : soldier >; ’a-na (ana), 6a 
coin’; pe-ne (Indian pana), ‘one paisa’; Ayi-la (qil'a), ‘castle,’ ‘fort’; ar-7/ (‘arzi), ‘ petition’ ; bad-nam (badnam), 
‘ abuse’; ko-khri (hoth?),‘ warehouse,’ ‘ granary’ ; kha-bar (Khabar), ‘information,’ * news’ ; ‘a-phim (afim),‘ opium’ ; 
ba-ti (bat), ‘a weight’ (four pounds); fob (Turkish tdp), ‘cannon’; be-kar (begdr), “forced labour’; ja-du (jadé), 
‘magic’ ; no-ka-rz (nauhart), * service.’ a 

Among the local names the spelling Ka-shir for Kashmir is of particular interest, as reminding us of the old 
name Kaévira of that country. It occurs ouly once: in all other cases we find Kha-cul. Jam-mu is regularly 
spelt Hjam-hbu. The Tibetans seem to connect this name with Hjam-bu-glin, Jambii-dvipa. 

As regards the use of the pronouns ia-tan and na-2a, ‘we,’ they are very carefully distinguished in Tshe- 
brtan’s account, na-tan being used inclusively, and sia-za exclusively, of the addressed person. 
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As the text shows us, Tshe-brtan had never understood that in 1834 Jammu and Kashmir were not one and 
the same state, as they have been since 1846. He believed them to be one and the same even then, and therefore 
he often speaks of Kashmir when he means Jammu. Although the general course of events is the same in Tshe- 
brtan’s and munshi Dpal-rgyas’ accounts, there are many differences with regard to minor matters. Basti-Rim’s 
account, which is found in Cunningham's Ladakh, also differs from both of them in many points. At the present 
day it will hardly be possible to decide which of the three accounts is to be given the preference in particular 
points, and it will therefore be useful to compare the three in a table, showing the chief events in three parallel 
columns, one for each authority. (See ante, pp. 129 sqq.) 

The main importance of Tshe-brtan’s account rests in the fact that he alone describes the Dogras on their 
cruel and avaricious side. If we had nothing but the two other accounts, we should come to the conclusion that 
the Dogra generals and soldiers were as chivalrous as any army in the world has ever been. In reality, they appear 
to have been not much above the average of Oriental warriors. 


XX. Basti-Ram’s Account of the Dogra War, and Cunningham’s 


‘Other Information’ 


Basti-Ram was a Dogra officer and one of the early Wazirs of Ladakh. His 
Wazirate lasted from 1847 to 1861 a.p. Cunningham met him in Ladakh, probably 
in 1847, and asked him to write an account of the Dogra war, to which he agreed. 
As Basti-Ram held a high office in the conquered kingdom of Ladakh, his account 
has a right to appear among the ‘ Minor Chronicles ’ of Ladakh. His account of the 
Dogra war is of particular importance, for the simple reason that it is the earliest 
ever written. On the other hand, it is in much need of re-editing ; for the names 
contained in it have never been identified with those contained in the later Tibetan 
accounts of the same war. The original (probably Urdi) text of Basti-Ram’s tale 
has been lost. What we possess now is Cunningham’s English rendering of the same. 
Cunningham says (p. 332) with regard to it: ‘ The following account of the Dogra invasion 
was kindly dictated, at my request, by Mehta Basti Ram, a Hindu Rajput of Kashtwar, 
now governor of Lé, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition. As 
an authentic record of an interesting event, of which no other account exists to my 
knowledge (in 1847 a.p.), I should have preferred giving the narrative almost literally, 
but I found that in this shape it would entail the insertion of too many footnotes, 
which would have completely distracted the attention of the reader. I have there- 
fore re-written the account entirely, and have given the Tibetan names, which my 
knowledge of the localities enabled me to do without much difficulty. The narrative 
was of course dictated in the first person, for which I have throughout substituted 
the name of “‘Dogra” and “the Dogra troops”’.’ Basti-Ram’s account breaks off 
immediately before the Balti war. The history of the conquest of Baltistan and the 
two later Tibetan Dogra wars was compiled by Cunningham from ‘ Other Information ’. 
The correct Tibetan forms of the names have been added by the present author. 


ENGLISH TEXT (Cunningham, p. 333) 
1. Conquest oF LADAK BY THE Docras 


1. The chief officers engaged in this expedition under the Vazir Zoravar Sing 
were, lst, Mia Rai Sing; 2nd, Mehta Basti Rim; 3rd, Mirza Rasul Beg; 4th, 
Rana Zélim Sing; 5th, Singhé Mankotiah; 6th, Mian Tuta (Tibetan, Miyanota) ; 


7th, Sirdar Uttam Sing; and 8th, Vazir Khojah Bhunjah. 
LI 
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2, The Dogra troops marched from Kadshtwar (T. Kastrawar), and centered the 
Ladak (La-dvags) territory by the pass at the head of the Suru valley, where, on the 
16th of August, 1834, they were opposed by the Boti (Tibetan) leader Mangal, at the 
head of 5,000 men. The Dogras advanced to the attack up a hill, which was obstinately 
defended for a whole day, and at last succeeded in dislodging the Ladakis with a loss 
of only six or seven killed, and five or six wounded; whilst the enemy lost thirty killed, 
and as many wounded. They encamped on the north side of the hill for the night, 
and on the next morning marched to Suru, where they halted for eight days. During 
that time the Vazir prohibited his troops from cutting the corn, which was then ripe, 
and his politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the zamindars, 
who came over to him in a body, and placed themselves under his protection. The 
Vazir then built a small fort, which he occupied for a month. He next advanced to 
Shakhar (Sag-mkhar), where there was a fort belonging to Thai Sultan (Ihri-Sultan), 
and having reinstated the zamindars of Janguri (San-ku-ri ?) and Shakhar (Sag-mkhar) 
in their villages, he made a summary settlement of the district by imposing a tax of 
four rupees upon each house. 

3. Leaving thirty-five men in the fort and ten men over the bridge, the Dogras 
advanced by Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse) and Manji (Mainji of the map) to the 
bridge of Paskyum (T. Pas-kyum), where they were again opposed by the Ladakis. 
The struggle was desultory, and protracted, the Dogras losing only seven killed, while 
the Botis (Tibetans) had fifty or sixty killed, and a greater number wounded. By 
a skilful manceuvre the Ladakis effected their retreat across the bridge, which they 
then broke down. On the following day, however, the Dogras managed to cross the 
river on inflated skins without opposition ; on which the chief of the place abandoned 
Paskyum, and fled to the fort of Sod (Sod), where, with the zamindars of the district, 
he determined to hold out. 

4. The Dogras advanced towards the place and raised a battery against it; but 
after ten days’ firing nothing had been effected, although they had lost forty men in 
killed and wounded. The Vazir, who had remained behind at Paskyum, then ordered 
Mehta Basti Rim, with a party of 500 men, to make a vigorous assault upon the place. 
Accordingly, early the next morning, whilst it was still dark, the attack was begun 
by a discharge from the battery, under cover of which the Dogras advanced rapidly 
to the assault. By daybreak they had gained possession of the place and had captured 
the Gyalpo (rgyal-po, ‘king’ or ‘chief’). Altogether the number of prisoners taken 
at Paskyum and at Sod amounted to 6,000 men. A whole month was then wasted 
in fruitless negotiations with the zamindars of the district, who would not agree to 
the terms of settlement proposed by the Vazir. 

5. In the meantime Akabat Mahmud Khan (the King of Ladakh), the Gyalpo 
of Ladak (La-dvags-rgyal-po), with the Banka Kahlan (Ban-kha-bkah-blon) and four 
chiefs, named Gapaju (T. Ga-ga-jo ?), Dorje Namgyal (Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal), Chang 
or Chovang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 

blon), and Rahim Khan, of Chachot (Chu-god), accompanied by a force of 22,000 men, 
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arrived at Mulbil (Mul-hbye). From thence they dispatched envoys to the camp, 
who at first talked boldly, and tried to frighten the Dogras, but they afterwards declared 
their readiness to agree to honourable terms, and proposed that some respectable 
and confidential agents should be sent back with them to treat with their chiefs 
regarding the terms of accommodation. To this the Vazir consented, and after having 
feasted the envoys and placed turbans on their heads, he deputed Mehta Basti Rim, 
with some other Dogra officers and a guard of 500 matchlock-men, to accompany 
them. When the men were ready to start, the Vazir was requested not to send so large 
a party, as their number would be more likely to alarm than to pacify the minds of 
their countrymen. Accordingly only five men, with two respectable zamindars, 
named Gola and Nanda, were sent with the envoys. On their arrival in the Ladaki 
camp, these men were treacherously seized by the chiefs, and dispatched under a guard 
of 500 men to the bridge of Darkech (perhaps Durkit of the maps between Sar-sgo-la 
and Pas-kyum). One of the men, however, a Suwar, named Ratan Sing, managed 
to escape, and returned to the Dogra camp. In the meantime Banka Kahlon (Ban- 
kha-bkah-blon), by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogras in their rear, and made 
many prisoners, who were thrown bound into the river in sight of their comrades. 
On this the Vazir, seeing the danger of his situation, ordered a retreat, which with 
some difficulty was effected to Lang-karchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse), in the Suru valley, 
to the fort of the Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan). There the Dogras remained unmolested 
for four months, procuring a precarious subsistence by plunder alone. 

6. At the end of that time Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha-bkah-blon) with his 22,000 
men advanced towards Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse); but the Vazir, having received 
intelligence of their movements, dispatched a party of 100 men to oppose them, when 
they were within one kos (one mile and a half) of the place. Now the straggling 
manner in which the Dogras were obliged to wade through the snow, and the un- 
soldierlike way in which their tents were scattered over the open country completely 
deceived the Laddkis as to the real number of their enemies. They were, besides, 
quite exhausted with their long and fatiguing march through the snow; and there- 
fore, instead of attacking the Dogras at once, they halted for a consultation, which 
ended in the whole body sitting down to prepare their evening meal of tea and wheaten 
flour. On seeing this the Dogras attacked them with their swords, and after five or 
six were killed on each side, and several were wounded, Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha- 
bkah-blon) and the other Ladaki leaders became alarmed and fled with numbers of 
their men. The remainder of the Dogras, who had hitherto held aloof, now rushed 
to the attack, and completed the rout of the Botis (Tibetans); 400 Ladakis, in 
attempting to escape along the bank of the river, were overwhelmed by the fall of 
a snow-bed, and 1,200, who had been concealed behind a hill, were made prisoners, 
along with Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo- 
bkah-blon), and his son Gyurmed (Hgyur-med). The Dogras lost three of their leaders, 
namely, Uttam Vazir, Hazru Vazir of Una, and Surtu Rana, with twenty men, and 


between fifty and sixty wounded. 
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7. After this victory the Dogras were again enabled to advance to Paskyum by 
making use of their prisoners for the carriage of their baggage. From thence they 
marched by Shergol (Sar-sgo-la) to Mulbil (Mul-hbye), where they halted for fifteen days, 
and then proceeded by Kharbu (Mkhar-bu) to Lama-Yuru (Gyun-drun), where they 
were met by an envoy with a letter from Sultan Akabat Mahmud Khan (the King 
of Ladakh), sueing for peace. Eight months, he said, had now elapsed in the vain 
struggle for independence, and that, if the Vazir would promise faithfully that he should 
not be seized, he would himself come to treat about the terms of peace. To this the 
Vazir at once assented, adding that the king need not be under any alarm, as the 
Dogras wanted nothing more than the payment of a regular tribute to their master, 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this the Gyalpo (rgyal-po, king) advanced to Bazgo 
(Bab-sgo), and intimated his wish to have an interview, provided the Vazir would 
not bring a large body of men with him. Accordingly the Vazir, Zordwar Sing, with 
Mehta Basti Ram and 100 men, waited upon the Gyalpo, whom they found encamped 
upon the plain of Bazgo, with a party of 2,000 men. The Gyalpo received the Vazir: 
kindly, and begged that he would move his camp to Bazgo, which was soon after- 
wards done. 

8. When ten days had elapsed, the king wished the Vazir to accompany him to 
Lé (Sle), but with only a small party, lest the inhabitants should become alarmed. 
Zorawar Sing assented, and started for Lé withonly 100 men. Soon after their arrival 
the Vazir waited upon the Gyalpo, and was preparing to make his usual offering of 
a Sadka of rs. 100 to the Gyalpo’s son, named Chang-raphtan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), 
then only seventeen years of age, when the prince, mistaking the action either for an 
insult or for treachery, drew his sword. His followers did the same, and the Dogras. 
also drew their swords. On this the Gyalpo fell upon his knees and clasped the 
Vazir’s hands, while the prince and his followers retired into the fort of Lé. Some horse- 
men carried the intelligence to the Dogra camp at Bazgo (Bab-sgo), when 5,000 men 
started at once for Lé, which they reached the next morning. 

9. Yor four months the Vazir remained at Lé, when it was finally arranged that 
the Gyalpo (king) should pay rs. 50,000 for the expenses of the war, and a yearly 
tribute of rs. 20,000. Of the first, a sum of rs. 37,000 was paid at once, partly in cash 
and partly in jewels. The balance the Gyalpo promised to pay in two instalments, 
the first of rs. 6,000 at the end of one month, and the second of rs. 7,000 at the end of 
four months. The Vazir then fell back to Lama Yurru (Gyun-drun). 

10. At this place he heard that the chief of Sod had recaptured his fort and had 
put to death the Dogra garrison of fifty-five men. By forced marches the Dogras 
reached Sod; but the enemy having dispersed, they halted there for thirteen days. 
Thence they marched thirty-seven and a half miles (twenty-five kos) in two days to 
Suru, where they surprised the Botis (Tibetans) by a night attack. Thirteen of the 
enemy were taken prisoners and hanged upon trees; while by a promise of fifty rupees 
for every head the Dogras obtained 200 prisoners, who were at once beheaded. After 
this the zamindars of the district. tendered their submission. 
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1]. Here it was discovered that this rebellion had been excited by Mihan Sing, 
the Sikh governor of Kashmir, who had even sent a servant of his own, named Jala 
Sing Gopi, with 50 men, to the assistance of the chiefs of Suru and Sod. 


NOTES 


For a comparison of Basti-Rim’s account with the other authoritics see Ryyal-rabs (ante, pp. 129 sqq.). 
As regards numbers, I cannot place any confidence in Bastt-Rim’s statements. Thus it is not possible that the 
first Tibetan force which opposed the Dogras should have numbered 5,000 men. The Dogras surprised the 
Ladakhis in time of peace, and at the utmost 500 men could be gathered together in the remote Suru valley. Nor 
can I believe that Ban-kha-pa’s army numbered 22,000 men, and that even after 6,000 Ladakhis had been taken 
prisoners at Sod and Pas-kyum. I cannot help suspecting Basti-Rim of exaggerating the number of the enemy 
in order to make the victory of the Dogras appear in a better light. With regard to Moru Tadzi (Diios-grub- 
bstan-hdzin) let me state that according to the Tibetan accounts he was ‘ minister of Leh’. Cunningham con- 
tinually mixed him up with Ban-kha-pa, the ‘ minister of Lec-hbre ’, probably because these two persons are often 
mentioned together. Tshe-dban-rab-brtan was apparently ‘ minister of Bab-sgo’. In a later note Cunningham 
spells his name Chang Raphtan (instead of Chang Nabdan). Raji Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin was visited by Vigne 
in 1839. He calls him Marut Tanzin, and says that hewas only a puppet in the hands of the Dogras. ‘Aqibat 
Mahmiid Khin was the title given by the Mughal emperor to the King of Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo, 
ce. 1650 a.p., when he was supposed to become a Musalman. 


2. Seconp Exrepirion to Len (Cunningham, p. 340) 


1. Leaving Suru the Vazir marched in ten days to Jasku or Zanskar (Zans-dkar), 
the chief of which, together with all the zamindars, waited upon him, and agreed to pay 
a tax of three rupees and a half for every house. 

2. Intelligence now arrived that an insurrection had broken out in Lé (Sle); that 
the Gyalpo (king), at the instigation of Mihan Sing, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, had 
closed the roads to the merchants; that he had confiscated the property of Moru 
Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin) and the Banka Kéhlon (Ban-kha-bkah-blon), and that 
he had imprisoned and tortured his munshi Daya Ram, on suspicion of his 
being a partisan of the Dogras. This news distressed the Vazir very much; and his 
anxiety was further increased by the difficulty of finding a guide, who would conduct 
him by the direct route to Lé, upon which he determined to march at once. Everyone 
professed entire ignorance of any direct route, until at length a man named Midphi 
Sata offered his services, to whom the Vazir gave a present of a pair of golden bracelets, 
worth rs. 500, besides two rupees a day, and the promise of the district of Zanskar 
(Zans-dkar) in perpetuity. 

3. With twelve seers of wheaten flour, and a bag of barley upon each horse, the 
party, under the direction of their guide, marching from 45 to 60 miles a day, in ten 
days reached the village of Tsumur (Lce-hbre), where they most unexpectedly heard 
that the wife and son of the Gyalpo were then residing. A party of 500 horsemen was 
sent forward to capture them; but they received early intelligence of the movement, 
and fled to Lé. On this the Gyalpo waited upon the Vazir at Chachot (Chu-sod), and 
expressed his sorrow and contrition for what had occurred. The Vazir demanded why 
he had so shamefully broken his promises, and added, ‘ Although we conquered your 
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country with 10,000 men, we did not place a single man of our own over any of your 
districts, but left you in sole charge of the whole kingdom.’ The Gyalpo was much 
ashamed, and promised to be faithful for the future. 

4. On the next day the Dogra troops, accompanied by the Gyalpo, proceeded to 
Lé, where the Vazir demanded the balance of the tribute, amounting to rs. 13,000, 
besides the additional expenses of the army. To pay the first the Vazir was obliged 
to take the property of the royal ladies ; and in lieu of the second, the Kahlon, Achu 
Ganpu (’A-jo-mgon-po), offered tea and wool, gold and silver utensils, and other goods, 
which were accepted. The government of the country was then bestowed upon Moru-pa 
Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Banka, while the Gyalpo was allowed 
a jaghir. A fort was erected outside the city of Lé, and Dalel Sing was appointed 
thanadar of the place with a body of 300 men. After this Zorawar Sing proceeded to 
Jammu, taking with him the son of Moru Tadzi, and some other respectable men, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the new king. 

5. Before leaving Lé, the Vazir had ordered Lakpat Rai and Basti Ram to proceed 
against Baldé (Paldér, Dpal-dar). Accordingly they marched with 1,500 foot- 
soldiers by the Zanskar (Zans-dkar) road to Baldé, where they were opposed by 
Budhi Sing Mithania, the chief of the district. Victory declared for the Dogras, with a 
loss of eighteen or twenty men killed on their side, and about twenty or twenty-five 
on that of the enemy. After a halt of seventeen days, they proceeded towards Jammu, 
leaving a garrison of twenty men in the fort of Chatrgarh. 


NOTES 


Cunningham has the following note on Miyan-Singh’s plans when exciting the Ladakhis to rebel against the 
Dogras: ‘ Mihan Sing’s intention was undoubtedly to force the whole trade through Kashmir, which otherwise, 
owing to the occupation of Lad4k by the Dogras, would have been turned into other channels leading through 
Kadshtwdr, and the Dogra territories dependent upon Jamu to India. The amount of duties upon merchandise 
in transit through Kashmir had already fallen off from this cause.’ According to Cunningham Basti-Ram’s 
statement, about marching 45-60 miles a day is exaggerated. ’A-jo-mgon-po was not a bkah-blon or minister, but 
the warden of the He-mis monastery ; sce the Tibetan accounts. As has been stated, Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin 
was not minister of Ban-kha (Lce-hbre, etc.), but of Leh. Balde, or Palder, is the Tibetan Dpal-dar, Indian Padar, 
a district on the Chenab river, east of Kashtavar, which was in those days under Chamba. It was wrested from the 
Chamba State by the Dogras. See the account in the Chamba State Gazetteer, 1910, p. 105. 


3. CONQUEST OF BattisTan (Cunningham, p. 343) 


1. Maharaja Gulab Sing and the Mia (Uttam Sing, eldest son of Gulab Sing) were 
both very much displeased with the Vazir Zorawar Sing for having made over the 
country to Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), who had no claim to it. The Vazir 
replied that Moru Tadzi belonged to the royal family of Ladak; but that since 
his elevation was displeasing to the Maharaja, he would depose him on his return to Lé 
(Sle). One year after this, news was brought that the new king had revolted, that he had 
killed the thanadar of Baldé (Dpal-dar, Padar) and his twenty men, that twenty others 


had been made prisoners; and that the Dogra troops throughout the country were 
beleaguered in their different forts. 
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2. On hearing this, the Vazir started at once with a body of 3,000 infantry, and in 
two months reached the district of Baldé (Padar); but owing to the swollen state of the 
river he was unable to accomplish anything for two months more. At the end of that 
time, when the river had become passable, the Dogras attacked the fort of Chatrgarh, 
which they carried by storm with a loss of fifteen men on their own side and of twenty 
on that of the enemy. Some twenty or thirty prisoners that were taken, had their ears 
and noses cut off, which frightened the people so much that they immediately tendered 
their submission. 

3. Leaving a garrison in the fort of Chatrgarh, the Vazir again marched 
into Zanskar (Zans-dkar) over the hills. On this march twenty-five men died from the 
severe cold, and ten men lost their feet and hands in the snow. On reaching Zanskar 
the Dogras found that the people had fled; but during a halt of two months every- 
thing was arranged satisfactorily. After that Rai Sing and Mia Tota (T. Mi-ya-no-ta), 
with about 1,000 men, advanced towards Lé (Sle), on which Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin), the new Gyalpo (king), who was formerly Kahlon of Banka (no, minister 
of Sle, F’.), fled with precipitation from the capital. Being closely pursued, he was 
nearly overtaken, when, by the resistance of some of the more trustworthy of his 
followers, he was enabled to continuc his flight. He was at length captured at the village 
of Tabo (T. Ta-bo) in Spiti, after a loss of six or seven men on each side; on which 
he was taken back to Lé and imprisoned. 

The old Gyalpo, Akabat Mahmud, and the new one, Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub- 

bstan-hdzin), were both brought before the Vazir, who deposed the latter, and reinstated 
the former, upon the old terms of rs. 23,000 yearly tribute, but with the stipulation 
that the expenses of the troops which occupied the country should also be defrayed 
by him. 
The Vazir then again proceeded to Jammu, where he remained for a whole year, 
after which he returned to Ladak (La-dvags) with 5,000 men, for the purpose of 
seizing Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Banka (Ban-kha-bkab- 
blon); and Chang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkab- 
blon), both of whom had been plotting against the Gyalpo Mahmud Khan. 


End of Basti-Ram’s narrative 
Beginning of Cunningham’s ‘ Other Information’ (p. 345) 

They had been in correspondence with Ahmed Shah of Balti (Sbal-ti), whom they 
wished to engage in a general rise against the Dogra authority. The Balti chief 
imprudently lent too willing an ear to their overtures, and by a subsequent act 
furnished the long-looked-for pretext for invasion, which Zordwar Sing was but too 
glad to seize upon. Early in 1835 Ahmed Shah being dissatisfied with his eldest son 
Muhammed Shah, had formally disinherited him by the inauguration of his younger 
brother Muhammed Ali. On that occasion Muhammed Shah fled to the camp of 
Zorawar Sing in Suru, and claimed his protection. This the wily Vazir readily granted ; 
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but not wishing to embroil himself with the chief of Balti while the campaign in 
Ladak was still before him, he contented himself with giving promises of future 
assistance to the Balti prince. After a time the prince returned to his father; but the 
reconciliation could not have been very cordial, for early in 1840 the prince fled to Lé, 
and sought refuge with the Gyalpo, whom he believed to be a puppet of the Dogra 
chief. The real authority was not, however, in the Gyalpo’s hands, but in those of 
his two ministers, the Kaéhlon of Banka and the Kahlon of Bazgo; and as they were 
anxious to have Ahmed Shah on their side during their intended outbreak against the 
Dogra authority, they suggested to him the propriety of sending a party to seize his 
son to which no resistance would be offered. Ahmed Shah at once agreed to this 
proposal, and a small party of fifty men was allowed to carry off the Balti prince 
to Lé. 

When Zordwar Sing arrived in Zanskar (Zans-dkar) and heard of the flight of 
Muhammed Shah, he sent strict orders that the prince should be treated with kindness 
and respect, intending, perhaps, to use him as a tool for the furtherance of his master’s 
view upon Balti. But shortly after, when he heard of the prince’s seizure by a party of 
Balti troops, he determined at once upon the conquest and annexation of that 
principality. A letter was, however, first addressed to Ahmed Shah, informing him that 
his son, who had sought the Maharaja’s protection, had been forcibly carried off by a 
party who had invaded the Ladak territory, and that, unless the prince was sent back 
again, the Dogra troops would enter Balti and force his release. To this letter Ahmed 
Shah deigned no reply. 

Accordingly, in the end of the year 1840, the Vazir assembled an army of 15,000 men, 
and a large body of Ladakis for the conquest of Balti. Ahmed Shah also prepared himself 
for the struggle, and was joined by a large party of discontented Ladakis, who, after 
crossing the Indus, destroyed the bridge, to delay the advance of the Dogras. Zordwar 
Sing was obliged, therefore, to march down the right bank of the river, which he followed 
steadily for twenty-five days, receiving the submission of the chiefs of Khatakchau 
(Mkhar-man or Parkuda) and Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu), but without finding anyplace 
where the army could be crossed. He then detached Mia Nidhan Sing, with a body of 
5,000 men, by way of Shigar (Si-dkar), to look for a road, and to collect provisions, which 
had now become very scarce in the Dogra camp. But the Baltis kept a good look-out, 
and had early intelligence of this movement. Mia Nidhan Sing was allowed to advance 
unmolested for about fifteen miles, when his party was surrounded and attacked by 
thousands, and he himself was cut off with nearly the whole of his detachment. 

About 400 men only managed to find their way back to the Dogra camp with the 
tale of their defeat. At the same time the winter set in with a heavy fall of snow, and as 
provisions were extremely scarce, the Dogra troops became so much dispirited, that their 
discipline was seriously affected. With an impassable river in their front, and certain 
starvation both from cold and hunger, whether they retreated or remained in their 


present position, the majority of the troops paid no attention to orders, and of the few 
who still obeyed, none did so with alacrity. 
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The Dogra army had halted in this position for fifteen days, exposed to frost by 
night and to hunger by day. Many had sought shelter from the snow amongst the 
overhanging rocks, and there they sat listless and vacant, and utterly indifferent whether 
they should be cut off by the sword of the enemy, or be frozen to death by the cold. The 
Vazir saw the desperate state in which he was placed, and roused himself to discover 
v passage across the river, but aftcr several hours’ vain search he returned in the evening 
wearied and despondent. Upon this Mehta Basti Ram and some others, to the number 
of about forty, determined to make a last effort to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. At midnight, with only one companion, Basti Ram examined the bank 
of the river for several miles, while his party kept up a smart fire upon the Botis 
(Tibetan Baltis) on the opposite bank, to distract their attention. At length they 
discovered a place where the river was frozen over sufficiently thick to bear a man’s 
weight, save about 20 feet in the middle, where the ice was thin. Then, sending for 
assistance, they cut down trees and placed them over the weaker parts of the ice, and 
by 5 o’clock in the morning the Indus was passable. 

Intelligence was sent at once to the Vazir, by whose order this small party of forty men 
was the first to cross the Indus; but they had been so benumbed by their night’s work, 
and by their previous exposure, that ten of them sank down exhausted, and afterwards 
lost their hands and feet, and eighteen others were unable to get through the snow. 
Basti Ram was then left with only twelve men, which the Botis perceiving, they moved 
to attack him; but, in the meantime, Zorawar Sing, having roused a number of his men, 
pointed out to them that the river was passable, and that it had already been crossed 
by some of their more adventurous fellow-soldiers. Upon this a number of Dogras 
advanced gladly to the attack. The Indus was rapidly passed, and the small party of 
daring men, after a smart fight, were safe. The Botis retreated, leaving 200 men dead on 
the field, and 100 men wounded. The Dogras lost only 25 killed, and 15 or 16 wounded 
in the action; but they had about 500 men more or less disabled by the loss of hand 
or foot during the exposure to the snow of the last few days. 

The retreating Botis were pursued, and slaughtered for nine miles, as far as 
Marwan, where the victorious Dogras pitched their camp. The Vazir halted there for 
a few days to reorganize his troops, and to reward those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the last action. To Mehta Basti Ram he gave rs. 500 and a pair of gold 
bangles, and to thirty-two others of his party he gave similar presents of less value, 
to some rs. 100, to some rs. 50, and to others rs. 40, according to their deserts. 

Zorawar Sing then advanced to Skardo (Skar-rdo), and after some desultory firing, 
the fort was surrendered by Ahmed Shah for want of water. He was shortly after- 
wards deposed by Zordwar Sing, who installed his eldest son Muhammed Shah in his 
room, on the promised payment of an annual tribute of rs. 7,000. But the astute 
commander, who had profited by his experience in Ladak, would not leave this new 
conquest to the doubtful faith of a son of Ahmed Shah. A small garrison of trust- 
worthy soldiers was placed in a new fort on the bank of the river, to confirm the 


faithfulness of the new king, and Ahmed Shah and his favourite son were carried off 
Min 
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as prisoners to Ladak. In this campaign the invaders lost about 200 men, and the 
Botis (Baltis) about 300 men. 

Previous to the conquest of Skardo, the old king of Ladak, Tonduk Namgyal 
(Don-grub-rnam-rgyal), or ‘ Akabat Mahmud’, had been accused of having intrigued 
with Ahmed Shah for a simultaneous and organized rising of the Tibetans of Ladak 
(La-dvags) and Balti (Sbal-ti). He may, perhaps, have been wrongfully accused; 
but as his feelings must naturally have inclined him to think favourably of any enemy 
of the Dogras, it would have been impolitic to have left him behind, as the absence of 
the conquering troops might have tempted him to rebel. Zorawar Sing therefore 
carried Tonduk Namgyal (Don-grub-rnam-rgyal) with him on his expedition against 
Skardo. The old man had outlived the downfall of his country; he had survived 
close personal restraint and bitter indignity ; but when his last hope was cut off 
with the fall of Skardo, he gave way to despondency, and being attacked with small- 
pox, he died within a month after the annexation of Balti (Sbal-ti) to the Jammu 
vice-royalty of the Sikh dominions. On the death of Akabat Mahmud, his grandson 
Jigmet Singgé Namgyal (Hjigs-med-sen-ge-rnam-rgyal), a mere boy, was acknow- 
ledged as Gyalpo (Rgyal-po) by Zorawar Sing. The father of this lad, Prince Chovang 
(or Chang) Raphtan Namgyal (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal), fled first to Hundar 
(Snon-dar) in Nubra, and afterwards to Spiti, on the deposal of Akabat Mahmud. 
In October, 1837, he reached Sarahan, in Bisahar (Bashahr); and in April, 1838, he 
came to Kotgurh, where he resided until his death in 1839. He was then about 
21 years of age. His wife, a daughter of the Kaéhlon Chovang Tandup (Bkah-blon- 
Tshe-dban-don-grub), remained in Ladék with her young son, Jigmet Singgé 
' Hjigs-med-Sen-ge). 

NOTES 


According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs the deposition of Raji Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin took place immediately 
before the expedition against Baltistan, and not before Zordwar's visit to Jammu. The conquest of Chatrgarh 
was not directed against Ladakh, but against the Chamba State (see the Chamba Gazetteer, p. 105). Ahmad-Shih’s 
quarrel with his eldest son is found fully described in Vigne’s Travels (see ante, p. 186). The chief of Khatakchan 
(Parkuda) not only submitted to the Dogras, but energetically took their side, because he wished to assist Ahmad- 
Shah's eldest son in his plotting against his father. As regards the construction of a bridge across the Indus, it was 
mainly due to the Dards, who assisted Basti-Ram. The Dards have traditions about this incident. The Dards every 
year, in winter, make bridges across the Indus in places where they wish to have them. Their method is the 
following :—they fasten several beams to the bank of the river in such a way that they project into the river. 
After a short time they are frozen in an incrustation of ice of such solidity that it is possible to walk on them as far 
as the outer end. Then several more beams are fastened to the first, and are made to project into the river. 
When they are frozen in, another set of beams is brought, and so on, until the other bank is reached. It is only 
Cunningham who knows of Prince Rab-brtan’s (or Mchog-sprul’s) death in Kotgur. The Ladakhis believe that 
he died in Spvi-ti. A song of his flight is found in my History of Western Tibet, p. 152. 


4. War acainst CentraL Tiper (Cunningham, p. 351) 


Elated with his success, Zorawar Sing now threatened the neighbouring States, 
and even talked of invading Yarkand. But the Lhasan provinces of Rudok 
(Ru-thogs) and Ngari (Mnab-ris) were more accessible ; and the unscrupulous conqueror 
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revived the old claims of Ladak (La-dvags) to those districts which had been alienated 
since the time of Singgé Namgyal (Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal). It was enough for him that 
the monasteries were known to possess vessels and instruments of gold and silver 
for the service of religion; and that the country produced the finest shawl-wool. 
The plunder of the first would enrich himself and his soldiers, and the acquisition 
of the latter would be highly pleasing to his master, as it would throw the whole trade 
in shawl-wool into the hands of the Jammu Raja. 

In the month of May, 1841, with an army of 5,000 men, he advanced up the valley 
of the Indus, and plundered the monasteries of Hanlé (Wam-le) and Tashigong 
(Bkra-sis-sgan). His troops penetrated to Rudok (Ru-thogs) and Garo (Sgar, 
modern Gar-thogs), both of which submitted without striking a blow. The conqueror 
then passed the sources of the Indus, and established his headquarters on the Sutluj 
at Tirthapuri, in Gugé, the principal place in the holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
The whole country was now occupied by parties of Dogra and Ladaki soldiers. Basti 
Ram was stationed at Takla-Khar (Dvag-la-mkhar or Stag la-mkhar), on the Karnali 
or Gogra river, close to the frontiers of Kumaon and Nepal. Rahim Khan, a half- 
blood Musalman of Chachot (Chu-sod), was placed over Spiti, while Ghulam Khan, 
his son-in-law, was employed in the congenial occupation of plundering the monasteries 
and temples. This work he executed with iconoclastic fury. The gold and the silver 
were reserved for his master; but the plastic images of clay, the books, and the 
pictures, excited the religious bigotry of the Musulman, and were indiscriminately 
destroyed. 

The news of this invasion was speedily carried to Lhasa; and about the 7th of 
November, Zorawar Sing first heard of the approach of a Chinese (Tibetan) force. He 
at once detached a small party of 300 men, under Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), 
to oppose the advance of the Chinese (Lhasa-Tibetans); but the detachment was 
surrounded at Kar-dam-Khar (Kar-dam-mkhar), to the south of the Rawan-Hrad 
(Rakas-Tal) lake, and almost cut to pieces. The Nono himself escaped, and was again 
detached on the 19th of November, with a larger force of 600 men, under the joint com- 
mand of himself and Ghulam Khan; but this party was also surrounded and cut to 
pieces, and the leaders were both made prisoners. 

Zorawar Sing, still treating the Chinese (Tibetans) with contempt, although they 
numbered about 10,000 men, or three times the strength of his own furce, at once 
advanced from his position at Tirthapuri with the whole of his available troops. The 
two armies first met on the 10th of December, and began a desultory fire at each other, 
which continued for three days. On the 12th Zordwar Sing was struck in the shoulder 
by a ball, and as he fell from his horse the Chinese (Tibetans) made a rush, and he 
was surrounded and slain. His troops were soon thrown into disorder, and fled on all 
sides, and his reserve of 600 men gave themselves up as prisoners. All the principal 
officers were captured, and out of the whole army, amounting with its camp-followers 
to 6,000 men, not more than 1,000 escaped alive, and of these some 700 were prisoners 


of war. 
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The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing fought under very great disadvantages. The 
battlefield was upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea, and the time mid-winter, when 
even the day temperature never rises above the freezing point, and the intense cold of 
night can only be borne by people well covered with sheepskins and surrounded by 
fires. For several nights the Indian troops had been exposed to all the bitterness of 
the climate. Many had lost the use of their fingers and toes; and all were more or less 
frost bitten. The only fuel procurable was the Tibetan furze, which yields much more 
smoke than fire ; and the more reckless soldiers had actually burned the stocks of their 
muskets to obtain a little temporary warmth. On the last fatal day not one-half of 
the men could handle their arms; and when a few fled, the rush became general. 
But death was waiting for them all; and the Chinese (Tibetans) gave up the pursuit to 
secure their prisoners and plunder the dead, well knowing that the unrelenting frost 
would spare no one. A few men made their way to their brethren at Takla-Khar 
(Dvag-la-mkhar, Stag-la-mkhar); but that garrison was so dismayed by the defeat. 
that they fled precipitately, even over the snowy mountain-range, near the head of the 
Kali river, into the British province of Kumaon. But even in this unopposed flight 
one-half of the men were killed by frost, and many of the remainder lost their fingers 
and toes. These few, and the prisoners, form the whole number that escaped with 
their lives. 

Amongst the prisoners were Ahmed Shah, the ex-ruler of Skardo, and his favourite 
son Ali Muhammed, whom Zordwar Sing was afraid to leave behind. The old man was 
treated with kindness, and even with distinction; but his heart was broken, and he pined 
and died in a few months. Other prisoners of distinction were, Ist, Rai Sing, Zorawar’s 
second in command, for whose liberation Maharaja Gulab Sing wished the Governor- 
General to intercede with the Lhasan authorities. 

2nd, Chang-Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kdéhlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), whose wife, a buxom rosy-cheeked dame, came crying to me in 1847 at Nyimo 
(Sfie-mo), to do something for her husband’s release. She had written every year to 
him by different persons, but had never got any reply, as no communications were 
allowed with the prisoners. 

3rd. Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), the brother of the last. These two 
brothers were considered particular friends of the invaders, and were therefore treated 
more harshly than the multitude. 

4th. Ghulam Khan, the active plunderer and desecrator of the Buddhist temples, 
was tortured with hot irons. His flesh was picked off in small pieces with pincers; 
and, mangled and bleeding, he was left to learn how slow is the approach of death to 
a wretch lingering in agony. 


NOTES 


The statement that Ru-thogs and Miah-ris had been alienated from Ladakh since the time of Sen-ge-rnam- 
tgyal is not quite correct. These districts were separated from Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo under Bde- 
legs-rnam-rgyal. With regard to Basti-Ram’s flight from Dvag-la-mkhar (Stag-la-mkhar), Cunningham says 
“na note that the Dogras were very kindly received by Mr. Lushington, British Resident of Almora. According 
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to a statement by Dr, Hutchison, Ahmad-Shah’s grave is shown to travellers in Kastawar, so that he cannot have 
died in Lhasa. The minister (bah-blon) of Bab-sgo seems actually to have taken the side of the Dogras; for we 
find the same statement in Tshe-brtan’s account. Tshe-brtan also mentions in this connexion a certain Tshe- 
dban-rab-brtan, whom he calls an astrologer. Thus it is quite possible that the minister of Bab-seo and Tshe- 
Abat-rab-brtan are two different persons. Cunningham believed them to be one and the same, probably because 
they were occasionally mentioned together. 


5. SECOND WAR AGAINST CENTRAL TrBET (Cunningham, p. 354) 


During the winter the Chinese (Tibetans) re-occupied the whole of the Garo (Sgar, 
CGar-thog) territory, and early in the spring of 1842 a body of about 3,000 men advanced 
into Ladak (La-dvags), and laid siege to the new fort at Lé (Sle). (The people of Balti 
(Sbal-ti) also rose; but they were soon reduced by a small force under Vazir Lakpat, 
who destroyed the fort and palace, to prevent the chance of another insurrection.) 
They were joined by the boy-king Jigmet Namgyal (Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal), and the 
unwarlike Tibetans once more began to dream of independence. But after a short 
reign of six weeks, Dewan Hari Chand and Vazir Ratanu advanced with fresh troops, 
and the Tibetans were rudely awakened from their dream of liberty by the musketry 
of their old enemies, and the 3,000 would-be heroes who had talked of invading Kashmir, 
fled ignominiously towards Rudog (Ru-thogs). There they recovered themselves, and 
taking up a strong position, they determined to await the approach of winter, and 
then join in a general rising against the Indian invaders. But the simple Tibetan was 
no match for the wily Indian, and the Lhasan commander was soon made a prisoner 
by stratagem. The strong position of the Tibetans was shortly afterwards turned ; 
and the Lhasan Vazir was glad to be permitted to retire on the single condition that 
the old boundary between Ladak and China (Tibet) should be re-established. 


NOTES 


In my opinion Cunningham emphasizes the cowardice of the Ladakhis more than is just. A great deal 
of their inability to resist the Dogras was due to their insufficient armament. The Dogras were equipped in the 
most excellent way with cannons and modern rifles. The Tibetans had ancient matchlocks, and, as we know from 
Moorcroft, there was only one matchlock to ten soldiers. Even swords were rare, and most of the Ladakhis 


had to rely on clubs, bows and arrows, and stone-flinging. 


XXI. The Song of the Dard Colonization of Baltistan and Ladakh 


The following song is taken from a collection of Dard songs called Bono-nd-yi- 
glu-'a-thruns, “the eighteen songs of the Bono-na festival.” When I discovered this 
collection at Mdah (Dah), in Lower Ladakh, the natives told me that they had written 
it down about thirty to forty years ago at the request of the famous traveller R. Shawe. 
No reference to it can, however, be found among Shawe’s publications. I published 
this interesting hymnal in my Ladakhi Songs, where it is found under Nos. xxxi-xliv, 
together with a Tibetan translation; and again in the Indian Antiquary, where it was 
furnished with an English translation. The “Colonization song” is No. vi of the 
hymnal, and is found under No. xxxvi of Ladakhi Songs. As I am not satisfied with 
my previous translation of this song, I propose to publish a new attempt at solving 
its difficulties. I have come to the conclusion that several words which I believed to be 
terms of a descriptive character are in reality local names. These places cannot yet all 
be traced on modern maps; but a tour along the Indus from Skar-rdo to Ha-nu would 
probably help us to identify them all. On the whole the song follows the natural 
course of the Indus in enumerating them. If several places are mentioned together 
in a single line, we may expect to find them close together in the district. As I believe, 
the hymnal contained in earlier times several more Ladakhi names than it docs now. 
Probably some of the names were dropped when the Dard language hecame extinct 
in those places. But a study of Ladakhi ethnography and archeology leads to the 
conviction that several villages which nowadays appear to be entirely Tibetan were in 
former centuries Dard. 


DARD TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 
Then they went, and arrived at Ron-chur-rgyud, oh Mum-mo ! 


At Ron-ne-chur-rgyud. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 


. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 


. [They arrived] at Ba-so [and] Gu-sur, 


At Go-’ar-to [and] Ku-mar. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 


Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 


. [They arrived] at Skar-do [and] the willow of God. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 


Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 


. [They arrived] at Cham-bro-zin of Si-gar, oh Yan-drin ! 

. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 

. [They arrived] at Kye-ris (and] Chum-rgag, oh Yan-drin ! 

. At Rga-sin, Man-thro-khar, [and| Sag-gal. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
3. At Par-kud-da fand| Nam-kyil. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
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14. At Ga-bis [and] Sug-tug. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

15. At the willow (Can) of Ga-nog-sa. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
16. At Kyi-sur [and] Lha-hbrog. Love, oh Yan-drin! 
17. At Ha-nu [and] Han-dran-mir. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
18. Sa-nid is the beginning [of colonization]. 

19. |There are] two out-fields, oh happy youth ! 

20. Oh Ha-yon-Ma-sron, Man-de-de-man-de-sin 

21. [This is] a dancing-place. 

22. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

23. This [is] a dancing-place. 

24. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

25. This [is] a dancing-place. 


NOTES 


This song contains the names of several Dard deities which have not yet been identified. Mum-mo, literally 

‘uncle’, seems to be a deified forefather. Yan-drin is probably a corruption of the Tibetan word Yar-hdren, 
‘ upwards-drawer,’ one of the epithets of Kesar. Ha-yon-Ma-sron is translated hy the Tibetan Lha-mo, Devi. 
Man-de-de-man-de-gin is given in Tibetan by Yul-lha-g2i-bdag, ‘ local deity." 
_ Local names.—The following may be identified: Ron-chur-rgyud, the Indus valley between Lig-tse and 
No-ma. Ba-égo, west of Skar-rdo. Gu-sur, Tibetan Khu-tshur, near Ba-So. Ku-mar, near Skar-rdo. Skar-rdo, the 
capital of Baltistan. Si-gar (Si-dkar), north of Skar-rdo. Kye-ris, close to the confluence of Sha-yok and Indus. 
Man-thro-khar, probably identical with Anthrokar or Kharmang of the maps. Par-ku-da, below Kharmang. 
Ga-bis (map Gavis), name of the valley of Palpaldo. Ga-nog-sa (map Ganoks), name of a side-valley above Ga-bis. 
Ha-nu and Han-dran-mir, in a side-valley above the latter, Sa-nid (map Sunnit), a few miles above Mdah (Dah 
of the map). 

As regards the seventh line, another translation, viz. ‘ willow of Skar-do-god’, might be proposed ; for among 
the Dards this town may be known by the name of Skar-do-god. Tan-se is probab!y an abbroviation of [rtses]- 
btan-sa-ig, a dancing-place. 


XXII. Notes on those Vassal States of which no Chronicles remain 
1. Tue Kuri-Suttans oF DKAR-RTSE 


The principality of Dkar-rtse comprised the valleys of the Su-ru and Dras rivers ; 
but the chiefs of Dras may at times have been independent. The capital of the State 
was Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru valley, and the towns of Su-ru, Dkar-kyil, Pas-kyum, at 
times even Mul-hbye, Wan-la, Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, and Hem-babs (Dras) were subject 
to these chiefs. The population was for the greater part of Dard origin, and the Dard 
language is still spoken in its western villages. The religion of the state was originally 
Buddhism; but in the fifteenth or sixteenth century this was exchanged for 
Muhammadanism. Ran-hdum in the upper Su-ru valley is the only place in the 
district which has remained Buddhist. 

Inscriptions :—At Dras there are several sculptured stones with inscriptions in 
Sarada, one even in Tibetan. They go back to the times of the early chiefs of Hem-babs. 
‘A-la or Dram-’A-la seems to have been the name of one of those chiefs. The huge sculp- 
ture of Maitreya at Mul-hbye is probably the work of one of the earlier chiefs of Dkar- 
rtse. It is now stated to be the work of the eight minor sons of Ne-ba, viz. the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha (see S. Ch. Das’ dictionary). Similar sculptures near Dkar-rtse 
are said to be furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, which have, however, not yet been 
examined. A sculpture at Sin-go is pictured in Drew’s book (The Northern Barrier of 
India, p. 270). A Tibetan inscription mentioning one of those chiefs by his dynastic 
name Khri-rgyal (later on changed to Khri-Sultan), is found in my collection of 
historical inscriptions under No. 42.—King Hod-den, mentioned in a votive 
inscription at Mul-hbye, may be one of the Muhammadan chiefs (Khri-Sultans) of 
Dkar-rtse.—An inscription from Wan-la is of the greatest importance with regard to 
the history of these chieftains. It seems to be the only Tibetan record of the Kashmir 
expeditions against Ladakh in the fifteenth century. It is found on one of the walls 
of the Beu-gcig-zal monastery at Wan-la. There the chiefs are called Khri-dpon 
(a synonym of Khri-rgyal). Their dominions are said to have included Wa-kha, 
Kan-ji, Su-ru, En-sa-ali, and Man-rgyu. The Chief Hbhag-dar-skyabs became a 
vassal of the Kashmir king, and apparently in his service conquered (or assisted 
in the conquest of) Sbal-ti, Hbrog-pa (district of Mdah), Gu-ge, Pu-hrans, and 
Mnah-ris-skor-gsum. At that time began the introduction of Muhammadanism into 
Pu-rig ; for names like Khatan and ‘Ali appear in the record by the side of perfectly 
Tibetan names. 

Other records :—In the T'a’rikh-i-Rashidi (c. 1532 a.D., pp. 462sqq.) weread of several 
expeditions of the Turkomans under Mirza Haidar against Su-ru. Apparently they were 
not crowned with much success. From the Ladakhi chronicles we learn that two 
chiefs of Pu-rig were fighting with one another (c. 1550-80 .D.). One of them was the 
chief of Cig-tan, and the other in all probability the chief of Dkar-rtse.—Then in the 
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course of the great Mughal wars during the first half of the seventeenth century the 
chief of Dkar-rtse, the Khri-Sultan, was taken prisoner and transported to Leh. We 
do not know whether he again obtained his liberty and his kingdom. During Bde- 
skyon-rnam-rgyal’s reign Bkra-gis-rnam-rgyal ruled over Pu-rig ; and at the beginning 
of the Dogra wars (1834 4.D.) we find a Ladakhi garrison stationed at Dkar-rtse. 


9. Tue Ancient Kines oF KHA-LA-RTSE 


Kha-la-rtse must have been in ancient times an important place; for here we find 
the most ancient rock-inscriptions of Ladakh. The inscription in Maurya Brahmi 
characters discovered here contains nothing but the name Bharadaya (Bharadvaja) 
in the genitive case, as stated by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. This may be the name of some 
Hindu or Buddhist priest. But one of the ancient Kharosthi inscriptions of Kha-la- 
rtse begins with the title Maharaja, as pointed out by Professor Rapson. Unfortu- 
nately it has not yet been possible to make out the proper name of this king. Then 
there is a Gupta inscription at Kha-la-rtse, which has not yet been read with absolute 
certainty. Dr. Vogel proposed the reading Sri-Sacamatisya, the genitive case of 
Sri-Sacamati (Satyamati), whilst Mr. F. W. Thomas suggested the reading Srimafe]- 
carpatisya. [Carpati is known as the name of a Buddhist divinity, and a legendary 
Yogin of this name is mentioned in the Chamba Vamsdvalt. See Dr. Vogel’s 
Antiquities of Chamba State, pp. 92-3.—F. W. T.] With the former reading the 
inscription would seem to contain the name of one of the old [perhaps Dard] chiefs 
of Kha-la-rtse, who will have reigned there c. 400 a.p. In the close vicinity of this 
inscription are found the so-called mgo-chen-mchod-rten, the ancient stupas of those 
chiefs, as I suppose. I have not yet been permitted to open any of these monuments. 
The names of the last kings of Kha-la-rtse are found on some of the boulders near 
Kha-la-rtse bridge. There the names Khri-hod, Rgya-sin (Brgya-sbyin, Indra), and 
Si-ri-ma (Sriman) occur. The orthography of these inscriptions points to the time 
between 1000 and 1300 4.p. These kings probably reigned during the twelfth century, 
when Lha-chen Nag-lug of Leh built the Brag-nag castle of Kha-la-rtse. Probably 
the firm establishment of the Ladakhi rule put an end to their power. 


3. THE CHIEFS OF NUB-RA 


Nub-ra is a province of Ladakh, situated in the Sha-yok valley, to the east of 
Chor-hbad. In classical Tibetan it is called Ldum-ra, ‘fruit garden.’ Nub-ra 
means ‘ western realm’. To judge by the two inscriptions which have come to my 
knowledge, it looks as if in former days Nub-ra had been ruled by its own princes. 
Inscription No. 40 of my collection, which comes from Hun-dar in Nub-ra, speaks of a 
king Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, who resided at a castle called Bde-chen-rtse-mo. His wife 
was called [R]nam-rgyal-skyid, and his son Mgon-po-[r]jnam-rgyal. Inscription 
No. 41 speaks of a king Bhag-ram-mir, who resided at the same castle. This king is in 
all probability identical with Bahram-Chu (Jo), mentioned in the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidt 
as having guided the Turkoman army to Si-dkar (1532 a.p.). There he is called a chief 
of Baltistan. This is not so extraordinary. As his country bordered on Baltistan, he 
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may in the eyes of the Turkomans have appeared a Balti chief. Lha-chen Grags-pa- 
hbum (supra, p. 102) is the first Ladakhi king whose name appears on votive tablets 
in Nub-ra, Bhag-ram-mir was probably the last native chief of Nub-ra. He may, 
moreover, be identical with Sultan Bairam of Kha-pu-lu (su pra, p. 189), since, as I was 
informed, Nub-ra was at one time a province of that state. 


4. THe Cuiers or ’A-Lcr 


"A-Ici is an old town, situated on the left bank of the Indus, opposite Sa-spo-la. 
Judging by its many ruins, it may have been a place of importance in ancient times. 
Most of the inscriptions near the bridge of ’A-lci contain only the names of colonels who 
guarded the bridge, probably after the Tibetan conquest in the tenth century. But 
there is a single inscription which may contain the name of a king. It is No. 5 of my 
collection, and the king’s name would be Rgyal-khri. Local tradition connects the 
castle above the bridge with a legendary king Bandel or Bahand, or it attributes the 
erection of the castle to king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. The latter statement 
is apparently a mistake for Ni-ma-mgon, the conqueror of Ladakh, who may have 
placed his colonels together with a garrison in this castle. 


5. THE CHIEFS OF THE Rus-So NoMADS 


The chiefs of the Rub-so nomads are a recognized family of high rank. It inter- 
marries with the kings of Ladakh. Thus one of the most famous queens of Ladakh, 
Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, wife of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, was a Ru-sod (Rub-so) princess ; and 
the present ex-king Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal is also married to a Rub-so princess. As the 
nomads are also in the habit of building mani walls furnished with votive tablets, it 
may be possible to gather from such tablets a few names of chiefs. Thus on a tablet 
discovered in 1909 in the vicinity of the Dkor-mdzod monastery, on the shore of the 
Tsho-mo-ri-ri lake, are found the names Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis, father and son. As 
far as I remember, they are the names of the father and grandfather of the present 


chief. 
6. Tur No-nos oF SpyI-TI 


The No-nos are the ruling family of chiefs in Spyi-ti. At present it is impossible 
to decide whether they are descended from a native Spyi-ti family or from certain 
governors of Spyi-ti, posted there by the kings of Ladakh. Thus a Rdzon-blon-chen- 
po, mentioned on a votive tablet, is called Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. He may be identical 
with king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s step-brother, Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. (See La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs, part vii.) From the list of Spyi-ti MSS. and inscriptions collected by 
Mr. Howell’s two pandits in 1908 the following names of Spyi-ti No-nos or Ga-gas may 
be gathered. (But these documents have never as yet been properly examined. ) 
1. Ga-ga Mkhyen-rab (Kanrab), supposed to have been the first No-no of Spyi-ti. 
2. Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, mentioned again in an inscription from Ran-rig. 3. The 
name of a certain Ga-ga Rdo-rje is found on a dedication sheet from Kyi-bar. He 
was a contemporary of Tshe-dpal-don-grub-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh (beginning of the 
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nineteenth century). The No-nos of Sku-glin are adherents of the Sa-skya school of 
Lamaism. The name of the capital of Spyi-ti is spelt in various ways, Gra-mkhar, 
@ran-mkhar, Bran-mkhar, etc. A legend telling of the extermination of the Ladakhi 
garrison at this castle is found in my collection, Die historischen und mythologischen 
Erinnerungen der Lahouler, No. 17. The most famous monasteries of Spyi-ti are: 
Ta-bo (formerly under Gu-ge), Ki (or Skyid) (Dge-lug-pa order), Spyin (Rfiin-ma-pa 
order), and Btan-rgyud (Sa-skya-pa order). According to information obtained 
by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth, there are several (four?) families of No-nos in 
Spyi-ti, who have never had much political importance: districts and residences 
will be mentioned in a description of localities to be published later. 


7. Tue Cuters or Na-ko 


A line of chiefs is known to have once resided at Na-ko in Kunawar. As Na-ko 
is situated exactly above the ancient town of Li, it is possible that the chiefs of Na-ko 
reigned over the town and district of Li. I found the name of a single chief only in a 
votive tablet inscription at the ancient Na-ko monastery. It was Jo Dpal-hbyor. 
His wife’s name is given as Jo-jo Bsam-brtan. 

It is interesting that in 1870 a brother of the raja of Bashahr, called Fath-Singh, 
made himself the head of this old principality. He fortified the bridge between Na-ko 
and Li; but in the same year he was caught and seized by the Bashahr troops. 


8. THE CuIEFS oF RU-THOG 


From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that in the days of king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
there existed a chief at Ru-thog called ’An-pa (Dban-pa, ruler). No inscription of any 
"An-pa has yet been found. Ru-thog was a Station of the Tsaparang (Rtsa-bran) 
mission; when that mission was destroyed by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, the ’An-pa shared 
the fate of the Rtsa-bran ruler. 


9. THE CHIEFS OF PU-HRANS 


From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that the name of the last member of the 
native line of Pu-hrans chiefs (tenth century) was Dge-bées-btsan. He gave his daughter 
Hbro-za-hkhor-skyon in marriage to king Ni-ma-mgon; and thus Pu-hrans became part 
of the West Tibetan empire. When the Gu-ge kings ruled over Gu-ge and Pu-hrans, 
the latter province was given apparently to a branch line of the royal family of Gu-ge, 
the Lde dynasty. When the line of the kings of Gu-ge came to an end, one of the 


Pu-hrans princes, a certain Bsod-nams-lde, was asked to become king of Gu-ge. (Compare 
the chronicles of Gu-ge.) 
NOTE 
As regards the so-called kings of He-na-sku, only one name has as yet been discovered. On p. 87 of the 
MS. copy of the treaty of Wam-le (c. 1751 A.D.) we read that the He-na-sku king of that time was named 
Dkon-grub, perhaps Dkon-mchog-lhun-grub. On p. 31 it is stated that the line of the He-na-sku kings 


branched off under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. The so-called kings of Rgya were only ministers (blon-po). See my notes 
on them in my book Archa@ology in Indian Tibet, p. 63, and supra, pp. 225 sqq. 


XXIII. Appendix, containing a passage from the History of Kashmir in Persian 
by Maulavi Hasan-Shah, copied from a history by Maulavi Haidar Malik of Chodra 


‘ Historians describe the time of rule of the Rajahs up to the reign of Renchan as 
4,445 solar years, and till then the Hindu religion prevailed. But no one was firm in 
his convictions and there was great variety and antagonism of sects. Therefore, 
according to the saying (Arabic) that “people follow the religion of their kings” 
Buddhism was the predominant religion, besides various sects of Khatris, Vaish, 
Kaisth, Parsi, Nag-worshippers, etc., who lived here. When in the battle of Zalchu 
many people were killed, and a few remained in different faiths, and when Renchan, 
who was a Buddhist, sat on the throne and saw that the real faith was in danger owing 
to the great variety in religion, he wished to have only one religion in the country 
under his rule. But, as entrance into the religion of Shiwah was impossible and he was 
undecided as regards the others, he thought that, whomsoever he should see first the next 
morning, his religion he would adopt. In the morning he saw Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Din 
Bulbul-shah in the act of saying his prayers on the opposite bank of the River Bhat. He 
took a fancy for his form of devotions, and together with his own family he embraced 
his religion, and became a good Muhammadan, with the name of King Sadr-ud-Din. On 
the following day Rawan-Chandar, the son of Ram-Chandar the officers of state and 
the common people in large groups embraced Islam at the hands of the holy Sayyid. 
The date of this event is contained in the chronogram “ the sunrise of the Muhammadan 
religion” (denoting 726 a.u.-1325 a.D.]. 

‘ The following verses have been inscribed on a stone in the Bulbul-langar mosque :— 

‘ “ My friend has become the ornament of assemblies, the observed of all observers. 
His face claims Islam, and his hair adorns paganism. He holds both paganism 
and Islam in his fist, and his fist too is the cynosure of beholders.” 

‘Renchan-Shah, after becoming Muhammadan, built a great Khangah for his 
religious guide on the banks of the River Bhat, and it was the first of its kind built in 
Kashmir. He arranged for food to be distributed to the needy and wayfaring, and 
endowed some villages in the Nagam pargana for the upkeep of the establishment, This 
institution lasted till the time of the Jught kings, and poor people were fed there. On 
that account the quarter was called Bulbul-langar. Renchan-Shah built for himself 
a royal palace, which is now occupied by the tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Amin Waisi. 
Contiguous to the same he built a very large mosque, and used to read his Friday prayers 
in it. After some time this mosque was burnt down, and he rebuilt a small mosque 
with dressed stones; it still exists under the name of Rentan-masjid. Altogether 
Renchan-Shah ruled for two years and seven months, and he died near the Bulbul-Shah 


convent.’ 
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Another tale of Renchan Shah (Rificana Bhotta) is given on pp. 180-1 of my 
History of Western Tibet (London, 1907). 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


1.18: 
1, 24: 
]. 26: 
1.16: 
117: 
ll. 26 ff. : 


1, 29: 
118: 


ll. 19-20: 
1]. 80-1: 
ll. 9 and 32: 


1. 26: 
19: 


Il. 38-43 : 


ll. 28-9 : 


last line : 


For bram-zehi read bram-zehi. 
For ‘ Bu-rig’ read ‘ Pu-rig *, 

For ‘ Bar-bog ' read ‘ Bar-hbog ’. 
For es read com 

For Mion-pahi read Mion-paht. 


It is remarkable that the four pajnts of the compass are here given in the order cast, 
north, west, south, not east, south, west, north, which is usual in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The inverted order, together with the inverted svastika, is found in 
Bon-po literature, for instance, in the Gzer-mig. And the fact that this order is 
followed here speaks in favour of my view that. the chapter shows influences of the 
Bon religion. 


For ‘ Brihma’ read ‘ Brahma ’. 


My opinion that the tribe of Ha-za (Se-ha-za) are the Lahulis is questioned by 
M. Paut Pelliot in his article ‘ Notes 4 propos d'un catalogue du Kanjur’, Journal 
Asiatique, 1914, p. 144, note. He says that the Ha-za are the Tou-yu-houen of the 
Ku-ku-nor. Without doubting that he is right in his identification, I believe that 
it is quite possible that the tribe has separated, and that nowadays members of the 
same original tribe are found in different localities, Thus it was a tribe of Me-fiag 
who founded the village of Sa-bu, a few miles east of Leh, whilst the other Me-fiag 
are found in Eastern Tibet. It is the Lahulis themselves who assert that the word 
Ha-za, found so often in Padmasambhava literature together with the local names 
’U-rgyan (Udyana) and Mandi (Za-hor), actually refers to their own country. In 
the present designation of Lahul, viz. Gar-za, two original names, viz. Ha-za and 
Dkar-Zva (white-caps), were combined. According to Bon literature, the Ha-za 
are a tribe of fairies, and it is therefore interesting to note that in many inscriptions, 
as well as in folklore, Lahul is called a ‘ land of fairies’ (Mkhah-hgrohi-yul). 


For ‘ Krakueehanda’ read ‘ Krakuechanda ’. 

For Rgyal-spun-po- read Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-. 

The Span(Dpan)-skon-phyag-rgya (Bkab-hgyur, Mdo 24) is a short ritual tract, 
containing invocation, confessions, etc. It is printed in a volume entitled 
Dkar-chag-dgos-hdod-kun-hhyun, preserved in the Prussian State Library. 

For ‘H-nu’ cead ‘’A-nu’. 

A possibly better translation, according with the views of the Tibetans, is that given 
in J. and P.A.S.B., vol. vi, 1910, p. 412. ‘ He (i.e. Padmasambhava) put a vajra 
into the water, whereupon Zil-chen took the shape of a boy.’ 


The Report of Nain Singh's journey is contained in Report on the Trans-Himalayan 
Explorations in connexion with the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1865-7, drawn up by Captain T. G. Montgomerie (u.d. Dehra Dun (?)). 

For ‘ Brahma-’ read ‘ Brahma-’. 


The Hbum is the Prajiid-paramatad in 100,000 verse-lengths (Sata-sahasrika). 
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I. 1t-12: 


1.3 from end: 
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The three lakes. In the Ladakhi Marriage Hymnal (see Tibetische Hochzeitslieder, by 
A. H. Francke, p. 50) the names of three lakes are given as follows :—(1) Ma-phan, 
(2) La-nag, (3) Sgo-mo. 


For ‘ Pu-ras’ read ‘ Pu-hrans ’. 
The Rayud-hbum does not seem to be known: probably it was a collection of Tantras. 
For ‘ Ddud-’ read ‘ Bdud-’. 


For bisun-gral read bisun-khral. 
For ‘ Hkhar-ho-ldon’ read ‘ Hkhar-‘o-ldon ’. 


‘Chief and owner.’ The Tibetan phrase Jo-bo-bdag-po is the official title of the Gu-ge 
kings, the Chodapo of the Jesuit records; cf. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers in 
Central Asia, p. 79. 


With regard to d’Andrada‘s mission to Tsaparang, the work of I. Wessels, Harly Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia, 1603-1721 (The Hague, 1924), should be consulted. 
It contains a chapter on the Tsaparang Mission. We learn from this book that the 
first European known to have visited Leh was the Jesuit Azevedo. He was received 
in audience by the King of Ladakh, probably Sei-ge-rnam-rgyal. The Rev. H. 
Hosten’s statements will have to be corrected accordingly. 


F or ‘ Hgtug-pa’ read ‘ Hbrug-pa ’. 

For ‘Sod’ read ‘Sod’. 

The Bhah-hgyur-ro-chog, which is contained in an existing xylograph, is a tecital 
of the titles of works in the Bkah-hgyur. Gser-hod and Gyan-skyabs are also 


known as the titles of two short xylographed tracts. See the volume entilled 
Dkar-chag-dyos-hdod-kun-hbyun in the Prussian State Library. 


Gzims-cun (or Gzim-chud) is a house for retirement, e.g. that of the Dalai Tama at 
Lhasa. 


1, 35: For ‘tafetta’ sead ‘taffeta’. 
1. 6: 
| For khatmband read khatamband. 
Mt. 7-9; 
1.33: For ‘Sar-re’ read ‘ Sar-re’. 
ll. 6 sqq. : . 
ree Rambir is a mistake of the Tibetans for Ranbi: (Ramavira). 
1, 29: For ‘ Dharma’dt-mas' read ‘Dharmatmas’. 
i. 21: For al-wan read ’al-wan. 
ll. 32 sqq.: For pao read paho. 
ll. 33 sqq.: For bati read ba-te. 
1. 34: For rdo-san read rdo-sran. 
L4: 


\. 7 and later : 
1,47: 
1. 3; 


1.10" 


Concerning Gzim-chun sce the note above on p. 123. 

Wazir, for Wazir, is a mistake of the Tibetan text. 

For ‘ Reb-slob’ read ‘ Redslob ’. 

Tika. The fikd, Sanskrit tilaka, is a niark imprinted in the centre of the forehead as 
a sign of heir-apparency or, in the case of women, of marriage. 

For ‘ the lancers ’ read ‘ the bugles ’. 
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. 214, 
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1. 3 from end : Hakim, for Hakim, is perhaps a mistake of the Tibetan text. 


ll. 23 ff. : With regard to Csoma de Kérds’ Tibetan studies in Zans-dkar Mr. Lee 
Shuttleworth, I.C.S., believes that he has found the exact site. According to his 
investigations it is the Rdzon-khul monastery on the Dpon-tse River. 


lL. 2 from end: a 

‘5 The Yab-sgod king is perhaps identical with Sultan Yagu, No. 39, on p. 189. 

13: The Ga-rogs (poor people) are probably a family of smiths. In the Kesar-saga the name 
of a famous smith is Ka-rog. 

1. 35: For ‘ together with the valley ’ read ‘ together with Gsum-mdo (a village) ’. 

1. 49: The name Tshul-khrims-fi-ma, as found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la, is of ancient date. The present head-lamas of Ri-rdzon who are called by 
the same name are probably the spiritual descendants of the ancient lama of Sa- 
spo-la. In the same manner the spiritual descendants of Stag-tshai-ras-pa who 
reside at He-mi[s] are at the presunt day also called Stag-tshan-ras-pa. 

1.6: For ‘ the Smrtis (Sastras) came’ read ‘ the (teachers) Smrti and others came’, Smrti 
seems to be a petsonal name: see Walleser, Prajhd-pdaramitd, p. 28, and Dpag-bsam- 
Yon-bzan, ed. S. C. Das, ii, p. xiii. 

1.10: It is interesting that the name of Srof-fe's son Zi-ba-hod is found in an inscription on 


a brass image discovered by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth at Grai-rtse, Spyi-ti. The 
image represents Sikya-muni. 

I, 15-16: Grags-pa-lde is probably an abridged form of the name Khri-bkra-Sis-grags-pa-Ide. 
The latter form occurs, in a votive inscription found by me on a mani-wall at Tabo 
in Spyi-ti, as the name of a king who reigned at Tsaparang. 

Il. 42-3 : Chod is generally spelled Phyod. 

1. 22: Another period when the Dras district may have felt the yoke of the Chinese was the 
time of the great Mughal emperors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

1,16: Add to the account of Zufur Khan that he built the darwaza (barrage) at Torgo 
(Thur-dgon) ; see Vigne, Travels, ii, p. 244. 


last line but one: Add that one of the inscriptions contains the name of one of the ancient Balti 
kings, It is Lag-chen, ‘ great hand,’ Mahabahu. 


1, 33: For ‘ (Haidar-khan) ’ read ‘ (Hatim-khan) ’. 
Lg: The full name of the duchy of Keris is Skye-ris, meaning * home ’. 
1, 24: Add that Biddulph gives (Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 144-5) a line of predecessors 


of Ali Sher, among whom are found the titles Fakir, Tham, Singe, and Bokha: 
See K. E. von Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlichen Himalaya, pp. 254-7. He himself made 
the acquaintance of the chiefs Ali Shah and his son Shah Abbas. 


1.35: For ‘Massey’ read ‘Massy’. His work is entitled Chiefs and Families of Note in the 
} Dethi, Jalandhar and Derajat Divisions of the Panjab (Allahabad, 1890). 


last line: 

1. 29: Add that Lcags-mkhar (which is also mentioned above, p. 206) is found in the Bon-po 
book Gzer-mig as the name of a castle of the Nagas. 

1. 29: For ‘ (Riddhi) ’ read ‘ (Biddhi or Prithvi) ’. 


Add that, according to the colophon of a MS. of the Tibetan Vetala-stories recently 
found in the possession of the Bar-hbog family, the family is descended from a 


Brahman ancestor. 


end: 
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(Containing chiefly proper names (of persons and places), titles, technical terms, etc.) 


N.B.—The variations and inconsistencies in the spelling are due for the most part to (a) variations in the original documents, Tibetan 
and other ; (b) differences in the systems of transliteration or spelling adopted by European writers from whom quotations are 
taken ; (c) particular deviations on the part of the same writers. 
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PAGE 
Abbas Beg, eighth chief of Ron-mdo 194 
*Ab-brag = Urdi abra : 49, 145 
*Ab-dar-bi-zar, a Dogra Coietsl 127 


Abdul [Khan], second son of Ali Mir hick Khan, of 


Skar-rdo 184 
*Ab-dul-la, a son of Sah- ban of Ki-no 180 
Abdullah Khan, eleventh chief of Ron-mdo 194 
Abdul Rahim, tenth chief of Parkuda 191 
Abdul Ralimad, fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
’Ab-bdu-la, a son of a Balti Wazir or chief 239 
Abhidharma. Sce Mion-pa. 

Abhidharma-kosa. See Mrion-pahi-mdzod. 

°A-bsam-khan, = ’A-zam-khan . 233 
Abubekr, Muhammad’s father-in-law 185 
Achu Ganpu. See Mgon-po. 

°A-dam-(mJkhan, a chief of Sbal-ti Ure third 

son of.’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han 110 
°A-dam-Malig, a chief of Cig-tan 174 
°A-dam-Malig-Khan, a chief of Sod 177 
°A-dam-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan 174 

177 


°Ag-bar-’A-li-Khan, a chief of Sod . é 
*Ag-mad-khan, or ’A[g]-mad-Sa, or ’Ag-mad- Sa: ‘chan 
(Ahmed Shah), the last king of Baltistan 131, 184-6, 193, 
239-40, 253, 263-8 


"Ag-tse, a village and valley in Zans-dkar 157-8 
*A-ha-dam, a chief of Cig-tan . : 174 
°A-hdam-Malig, o chief of Cig-tan 174 
*A-hdzin-rmal, a king of Gu-ge F 169 
Ahmed-Ali-Khan, a prince of Baltistan 186 

191 


Ahmed Khan, fifth chief of Parkuda 
Ahmed Khan, second chief of Ron-mdo, possibly 


identical with Ahmed Khan of Skar-rdo 194 
Ahmed [Khan], or Ahmad Khan, a king of Skar- sie 

(c. 1600 4.D.) : 184-5, 193 
Abmed Mir, fourth chief ak iKecis 191 
Ahmed Shah, a king of Baltistan. See under *Ag-mad- 

khan. 
°A-jo, or ’A-cho, originally ‘ elder brother,’ a title of 

Tibetan noblemen a , . 137 
Ajo Pal Totiya, an ancient chief of Ko- loi 202 
°A-ka-badzra, a Tibetan general . 93 
Akabat Mahmid Khan, Dogra name of ‘King Tshe- 

dpal-mi-hgyur Don-grub-rnam-rgyal . 258-69 
Akhon = ’Ar-rgon, children of Muhammadan fathers 

‘ 240 


and Tibetan mothers 
Akgobhya-vajra. Sce Mi-skyod-tdo-rje. 


A—contd. 
PAGE 
*A-la. See Dram-’A-la. 
Al-Biriini, an Arabic Geographer. ‘ » 10 
*A-Ici, or ’Al-Ici, a village, seat of a minister 133, 250-1, 275 
Alemgir Ghazi. See Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 


°Al-Ici. See ’A-Ici. 
‘Ali, the Khalif . 185 
Ali-’Ag-bar, a Wazir of Tedak h 147 
°A-li-bag-go, a chief of Cig-tan 174 
‘A-li-khan, a Balti chief under Bde- ina -mam-rgy dis, 14 
Ali Khan, sixth chief of Keris, perhaps identical with 
the preceding : - 191 
Ali Khan, ninth chief of Ron. sail 194 
Ali Khan, twenty-third chief of Si-dkar 192, 233 
Ali Mir, fifteenth chief of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Ali-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan ; . 192 
»A-li-[Mir]-Ser-[Han], a king of Skar-rdo, Baltisten 106, 180, 
184-5, 191-4 
Ali Mir Sher, third chief of Keris, perhaps identical 
with the preceding . - 91 
Ali Mir Sher Khan. See °A-li-Mir- Ser-Han, 
Ali Muhammed. See Mohamed Ali Khan. 
Ali Shah, third chief of Ron-mdo . 194 
Ali Sher, first chief of Ron-mdo, probably identical 
with ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan 194 
Ali Sher Khan, twelfth chief of Parkuda . 191 
Ali Sher Khan, fourth chief of Parkuda, perhaps 
identical with ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan . 191 
Ali Sher Khan DI, a king of Baltistan c. 1760 a.p. 185, 193, 
241 
%Al-wan = Urdii alwan . Wl, 145 
Amiachah (Ahmed Shah ?), first chief ‘of Si- dune 192 
Ama Chan Dé, sixteenth chief of Si-dkar . . . 192 
Amar Chan{d), o chief of Ko-lon 201, 205, 210 
*A-mar-Sin, third son of Ranbir-Sin of Kashmir 140, 143 
’Am-bar-sar. See Amritsar. 
Ambarot, thirteenth chief of Si-dkar 192 
’Am-be, a place in Zans-dkar, with a forest 159 
Amir, fifth chief of Keris . 191 
Amitaébha. See Snat-ba-mihak-yas. 
Amitayus. See Rgeyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med. 
Amitfiyub-sitra. See Tshe-dpag-med. 
Amritodana. See Bdud-rtsi-2zas. 
Amritsar, or ’Am-bar-sur, a town in the Panjab 112, 141 
°Am-rod, 0 chief of Cig-tan : . 114 
176 


°Am-zed, o chief of Cig tan 


*Aona = Urdii ana. | 141, 144-5, 255 
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*A-nan-ta, a Buddhist teacher from Kashmir . . 86 au S oe baft 139, 146 
i, See Mu- d-mthab-yas. ada. see Bara. 

eee oe a 181 Bada Sahib, great lord, William Moorcroft, an English 
*A-nat-Ram, a son of Kirpa-Ram, Dewan .140-1 traveller. See also Ma-ka-ra-phad . . 126 
Anavatapta. See Ma-dros. Bad-nam = Urdi badnami . : ; . 255 
Andrada, Antonio d', a Roman Catholic missionary at Bad-pa-la, Kausimbi,a kingdom. ‘ . . 74 

Rtsa-bran . 112, 171, 280 Ba-dur-ka. Sce Bdur-ka. 
*An-na-rmal, 0 king of Gu. ge. . 169 Bag = Urdi bagh . ; 139, 146 
‘An-pa (perhaps Dban-pa), a chief of Ru- thege 110, 276 Bag-ga-Can[d]. See Bhig Chand. 
"An-phyug-mam-rgyal. See Dban-phyuge 115 Baghan, « ‘Tibetan chief. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 
*An-re-zi (or Si-ba), the English 140, J41, 143, 203- 6, 223 Bahadur Singh (Bidhur S.), a king of Kula 214, 220 
’An-re-zi-rgyal-mo, the English Queen, Queen Ba-hand. Sce Ban-del. 

Victoria 140, 143 Bahi Chand. See Bhagi Chand. 
*A-nu, father of ‘Thon- mi ‘Sota bhote : 82 Bahram Chu. See Bhag-ram-mir. 
’A-phi-chen-mobi-than, a eae between Leh and the Bairam. See Sultan Bairam. 

Indus ‘ ‘ : . 122 Ba-ku-la, a sku-y2ogs of Dpe-thul) . . 163-4, 165 
°A-phim = Urdi afim ; 255 Baldé, Dogra name of Padar, Pa-ldar, or Dpal-dar, 
‘Agibat Mahmid Khan = Akabat . 261 a town i 120, 125, 139-40, 262-3 
*Ar-ji = Urdi ‘arsi 145, 255 Bali-Ram, a vidoes in Lahul r , 223 
Arman Samiahir, sixth chief of han -pu- sia. : . 189 Balor, the Dard name of Baltiston . 193 
*‘Ar-rgon, in Baltistan, the children of Mohawiaden Bal-po. See Bal-yul. 

fathers and Tibetan mothers 240 Baltistan. Sce Sbal-ti, Balor, Nan-gon. 

Aruci. Sec Mi-sred-pa. Bal-yul, Nepal, or Bal-pa 65, 83, 85, 121, 267 
Aryavarta. Sce Hpbags-pahi-yul. Ba-mgo. See Bab-sgo. 

*Ar-zi = Urdii ‘arzi : 145, 255 Ban-del, or Bahand, a legendary king of ’A-lci . 275 
Arzona. See Sultan Arzona. Ban-do-bast = Urdi bandobast ; 59, 146, 178 
*A-sad-mkhan, or Ha-sad-mkhan. perhaps identical Bangil, Bada (Bari) and Chhota Bangil, a province of 

with Assad Mille Khan of Ron-mdo 235 Kuli . 3 , : 202, 203, 214 
*A-ée, ‘ganze’ 11 Banka Kahlon. See Bai-kha-pa. 

*A-Se-rab, a chief of [R}jtol- ti 235 Baa-kha, a village and district . 122, 262, 264 
Ago’a, Sec Mya-nan-med. Ban-kha-pa (Ga-ga), a chief of Ban-kha, (Banka 

°A so-lde, a king of Gu-ge - 4 + 169 Kahlon.) 128-9, 130, 242, 253-4, 258-9, 261 
A-So-legs, one of the six Sabi-legs jing S ‘ - 80 Bara Bangal, a province of Kula 214 
Assad [Ulla] Khan, fifth cbief of Ron-mdo 194, 235 Bara Sahib. See Bada Sahib. 

A-stor (Huzara), a Balti chieftainship 184-6 Baralatsa, a mountain-pass in Ru-sod 195 
Ataliq Ghazi, a ruler of Yarqand 205 | Bar-(h1bog, a seat of chiefs in Labul 203-4, 218, 219-20, 
*A-thog (Attak), a district in Baltistan 85, 194 n. 7 281 
an a village in Zans-dkar . 125 Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs, a god. . ‘i . . 64 

ti-sa (in Tibetan Phul-hbyun), a Buddhist teacher 169 Barnett, Dr. L. D. i pi . 3, 6 
Aurangzyb, ae Mughal emperor » 184, 185, 187 Ba-ro-me-tar, the meteorological station at Leh 58, 146 
Avalokita. See Beu-geig-2al, or Gzal-ras-gsal, Spyan- Bar-rtsi. See Phar-si. 

FAS “B70 gs. Ba-sgo. See Bab-sgo. 

Awwal-Masjid, a mosque in Srinagar ‘ 98 Bashahr, oa Panjab hill-state 206, 276 

Ayesha, a wife of Muhammad (worshipped as Tara 2) 185 Ba-§o, a Dard village in Baltistan on ithe Indus . 271 

A-yum-khri-rgyal-om, probably the Tibetan name of Ba-sti-Ram, Meta, a Dogra general . 127, 129, 130-3, 139, 
queen Zi-zi 19] n. 


A‘zam, History of Kashi fin Persian) : . - 98 
*A-zam-khan, a chief of Si-dkar 


‘ - 238 
*A-zam-khan, twenty-second chief of §} lake . 192, 292-3 
*A-zid-tham, a chief of Cig-tan 174 
Azim Khan, eighth chief of Parkuda 191 
Aziz-cho, seventh chief of Parknda . 191 

B 
Bab, tax x 255 
Ba-ba = Turk. baba 255 
Ba-bi-rgyal-po. See Tshe-dpal-mi-beyur Don-grub-— 
fnam-rgyal. 

Babat (Urda), ‘account’ 207 


Bab-sgo, or Ba- -sgo, Ba-mgo (Bazeo), a touting ent of 
& minister , ‘ 108, 113, 115, 117, 129, 131, 
133, 134, 141, 159, 251-2, 255, 

258-9, 263, 264, 268 





146-7, 257-69 


Ba-ti = Urdii bat . 117, 141, 222, 255 


Ba-zar = Urdu bazar 56, 68, 146 
Bazgo. Sec Bab-sgo. 

Beah-ba, or Ca-ba, a village in Zangs-dkar . 157-8, 160 
Bceom-ldan-hdas, Jina, Buddha 75, 76 


Beu-gcig-Zal, Avalokita, a Temple at Lha-sa_.. . 69 


Bou-geig-2al, Avalokita, a Temple at Wan-la . 178n., 273 
Bde-chen, a lamasery at Wam-le 109 
Bde-chen. See Bzod-pa Bde-chen. 

Bde-chen-rtse-mo, the castle of Snon-dar . 274 
Bde-gtsug-mgon. See Lde-gtsug-mgon. 
Bde-ldan-dur-khrod, the cemetery of Sukhavati 156 


109, 113, 242-3 
See Lha-chen Bde-legs-rnam- 


Bde-ldan-rnam-reyal, o king of Ladakh 
Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. 
reyal. 


Bde-mchog, Sambara, hisimage .  . -  « 160 
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Bde-mchog, 0 village. . 16 
Bde-mchog-rnem-reyal, identical ith Bade. Idan. -mMam- 

teyal, 
Bde-mchog-skyabs, third son of Blo-bzati-Ide of Zans- 

dkar Q 157-8 
Bde-skyid, o villages in Nub. ra, on ihe Sha ake, . 238 
Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. Sec Lha-chen Bde-skyon- 

Tham-reyal. 
Bdud, Mara, the devil. : ; ; we ad 
Bdud-gri-nag-po, 0 famous Init : . 105 
Bdud-rtsi-zas, Amritodana, son of Sen-ge- haa jd 
Bdur-ka (Badurka), a district in the Kashmir State . 138 
Becker-Chapman, Mrs. 3 


Beckh, Hermann, Verzeichnis der lib. Hoidachiifien 
Katalog des Bkah-bgyur : F : ‘ . $i 
Be-kar = Urdii bégar ; i ‘ : . 255 
Be-kyim = Urdii begam . 46, 146 
Bernier (Frangois), a French trav ‘les 1)4, 117-8, 187 


Pe Voyages 114, 117, 187 
Beshrab Nam, seventh chief of Kha. -pu-lu. . . 189 
Be-to, a king of Gyi-chay (I-char)  . j ; . 160 


Bgos. See Hgos. 


Bha-bha = Urdii baba. See Ha-tham-khan. 
Bhadra-kalpa, ‘ Age of Bliss’ . : : < a1 
Bha-dur = Urdii bvhadur . ‘ ; . 56, 146 


Bhaga, the river of Lahul : . 211, 222-3 
Bha-gan. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 
Bhag-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan . . : . 216 
Bha-g(hla-man-[rita, a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 
Bhag Chan(d), or Bag-ga-Can[d], a chief of Gun-ran 201-2, 
209-10 
Bhag Chan([d), a chief of Ko-lon 201, 209 
Bhagi Chan[d), or Phagi Chand, or Babi Chand (Sahi 
Chand 2), a chief of Ko-lon . . 201-2, 209 
Bhagirathi. See Bskal-ldan-sin-rta. 
Bhag-ram-mir, chicf of Nub-ra (and Kha-pu-lu ?), 
probably identical with Bahram Chu (Jo) of Mirza 
Haidar and with Sultan Bairam, re chief 


of Kha-pu-lu. ‘ 274-5 
Bhadra-kalpa-sttra, See “Bskal- pa beak: “po. 
Bhi-lde, » king of Gu-ge. . . ‘ . 169 
Bhal-ti. Sec Sbal-ti. 
Bhan-ti, an unknown district, perhaps in Baltistan . 193 
Bha-ra. See Lha-chen Bha-ra. 


Bharadaya, Bharadvaja, on ancient hermit at 


Kha-la-tse 274 
Bharadhvadza. Bharadvaja, son of ate ba- can 72 
Bhat, 0 river in Kashmir ‘ ‘ ‘i » 2 
Bha-tu-ra, a village . 129 

100, 122-3 


Bhe-da-[pa], Bhe-mo, a low taste 
Bhe-kim-(or khyim)-dbad-mo, or Ri-kim-dbat-mo, a 
queen, wile of Tshe-dban-roam-rgyal II . ‘ . 123 
Bhe-mo. Seo Bhe-da-[pa). 
Bhe-mo-rgyal, 2 queen of low caste . 
Bhi-[khra], a forefather of tho Mons of Glo- [bo] . 234 
Bhil-ba-rdo-rje, 0 sku-zabs at He-mis 126 
Bhil e[hJun, a princess, daughter of Tshe- apa mam- 


rgyal é . 24 
Bhim Chan[d), a chief of Ko- lon . 201-2, 209 
Bhimi Ram, a chief of Gui-ran . 201-2, 209 

227 


Bho{a-dzo-ki-Harinatha, a Hbrug-pa-bla-ma 
Bhriku{i. See Khrom-giier-ma. 
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Bhitaén. See Lho-bbrug. 
Bib-ca, @ village in Zane-dkor 
Biddhi Singh. See Riddhi Singh. 


352, 156-7, 158 


Bi-dhur-Sin. See Bahadur ane rine of ae 

Bi-gul = Eng. bugle , L146, 280 
Bikam. Sce Sultan Bikam. 

Bi-kim-dbat-mo. See Bhe-kim-dban-mo. 

Bi-kir-mi, Vikrama, years. P é . 139 
Bil-c(hJun, a chief of Bar-hbog : , ‘ . 220 
Bi-lia, a village in Lahul. F i : : . 218 
Bil-ti, a princess of Pas-kyum : ‘ : . 180 
Bimbisira. See Gzugs-can-siin-po. 

Bir-Bangal, Bayi Bangal, a province of Kuli. . 214 
Bisahar, the Bashabr State on the sae! : : . 266 
Bisin-Das, a Wazir J i ‘ - 241 
Biwan Cho, the first chief of [S)kye- Tis 189, 191 
Bkah-blon, title of a Tibetan Prime Minister 123, etc. 


Bus[hj-cog, o translator i 3 . 89 

Bhkah-hgyur, the Buddhist sacred canon 98, 103, 109, 
169, 218, 219 

Bkah-rgyud. See Dkar-rgyud. 

Bkah-rgyud, order of Lamas, their church fathers . 107 


Bkah-sgyur-ro-cog, « book 119, 120, 280 
Bkah-thog, a district . 2 » 121 
Bkor-mdzod, a monastery in Rub- $0 : ‘ . 276 
Bkra-sis, 2 Ladakhi orator. . 143 
Bkra-sis, wife of Ye-ses-phun- tavene: “apal: Ide of 
Bzan-la. , 164-5 


Bkra-sis-an-rgyal (Bisa -sis- abeh: “reall: chief of 

Ko-lon f 2 201-2, 209 
Bkra-sis-an-krag (Bkra-s -sigs- aba. drag; Tashi-Angta, 

son of Bhag-cand, Thakur of Ko-lon 201-2, 209-10 
Bra-sis-brisegs-dpal, second son of Lde-dpal-hkhor- 

btsan. See Khri Bkra-sis-brtsegs-pa-dpal. 
Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel, 2 lama from Stag-sna, an 

assistant of Dr, Marx . 139, 143-6 
Bkra-sis-dban-mo, a daughter of Ni- ma-rmam-rgyal 119-2) 
Bkra-sis-dban-phyug, father and son, commandants 

of Dkar-rtse ‘ . » 127 
Bkra-sis-dban-reyal. See Bkra-(is-aii-reyal. 
Bkra-sis-don-grub, owner of the house Ran-hthag 


at Leh , . . . 133 
Bira-sis-dpal-bbyor, chief of Ti- nan. . 213, 216 
Bkra- sis-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la f ‘ 1645 
Bkra-sis-grags-pa-lde, a king of Rtsa-bran 17], 281 
Bkra-sis-hod-Idan, a famous turquoise’. : . I01 
Bkra-sis-lde I, « king of Gu-ge . - 7 . 169 
Bkra-sis-lde I, a king of Gu-ge ; : . 169 


Bkra-Sis-lde-mgon. See Bkra-sis-mgon. 
Bkra-sis-lha-dban, son of eae (pro- 
bably) ex-king of Maa-spro . < é 143-4 
Bkra-dis-mgon, second son of Skyid-Ide-ni-ma-mgon 94, 168 
Bkra-sis-mgon, a king of Iadakh ; . 97 
Bkra-sis-rgya(l}-po, a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 
Bkra-sis-rgya-[m]tsho, son of Tshe-rin-sa-hgrub, chief 
of Bar-hbog ‘ x . 218, 220 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, & ine at Ladakh ‘ 102-3 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, a king of Purig 119-22, 193, 227, 274 
Bkra-sis-sgan, a village and lamasery 109, 115, 267 
Bla-bran, the Dalai-lama’s residence at Lha-sa . . 116 
Blo-bo, or Lho-bo, or Glo-bo, a district east of Gu-ge 
83, 95, 90, 96, 105, 233, 243 
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Blo-bzan-bsod-nams, a messenger (pho-iia) of Sel 224 Bru-éad. See Hbru-sal. 
Blo-bzan-grags-pa, Tson-kha-pa’s spiritual name . 99 Bsam-grub, second husband of queen Bkra-sis . 164 
Blo-bzan-lde, second son of Sen-ge-Idor 157, 159 Bsam-grub-dpal-pbar, ea king of the Mons of 
Blo-bzan-rgyal-mtshan, prince, a Drun-pa-phug-pa Glo-bo . , . 934 
lame 164-5 Bsam-yas, 2 nip 86- 7, 38, “91, 103, 108, 119 
Bloshand-cnacieteval- dual tde: the eldest son a Zila- Bsgrub-rgyud, a doctrine or a treatise 103, 110 
mdzes-dban-mo . 164-5 Bskal-[pa]-bzan-[pol, the Bhadra-kalpa-sitra 109 
Bils-beai-yo-deerevalcnitaban, a abe: ean: bla-ma 164-5 Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, a queen, wife of Sen-ge-rnam- 
Blo-bzan-tsbe-rin, a peasant at Beah-ba 160 rgyal 108, 275 


Blo-dro(s}-skyid, or Blo-gros-skyid. sister or daughter 


of the chief Ha-ri-va of Ti-nan 214 
Blo-gros-dpal-grub, a governor of Ston- ade . 157 
Blo-gros-mchog-ldan, a king of Ladakh 101, 102 


Blo-gros-skyid. See Blo-dros-skyid. 
Bod, Tibet; Bod-pa, Tibetan. (Boti) 
90-1, 


76, 77, 81-2, 85-8, 
92-3, 109, 115-26, 
127-37, 140-2, 205-6, 222, 

227, 234, 252-5. 257-69, 275 

Bodhimér, a Mongolian history of Tibet $0, 82, 84-6, 
88-93, 167, 171 
Bodhisattva, a Buddhist teacher ‘ . 86 


Bo-dro-masjid. 8 Tibetan mosque in Kashmir - 180 
Bokha, first chief of Parkuda . 191, 281 
Boldor, a chief of Ko-lon ‘ ‘ : . 205 
Bon, the non-Buddbist. religion of Tibet 76, 79, 81, 87, 279 
Bon-dor, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) . 239 
Bono-nd-yi-glu-’a-thruns, a hymnal of the Dards 270-2 
Bot-ba, e place in Western Tibet y F 206 
Bon-pho-pa, a house and family at Pas-kyum . 253 
Borddha-mal (?) . . A : : : . 85 
Boti. See Bod. 
Bo-trins, a chief of Sim-Sa-mkhar-bu 180 
Bo-yig. See Hho-ytg. 
Brag-dmar, a place in Tibet (red rock). : . 85 
Brag-dmar-merin-bzan, a vihdra_.. ¥ : . 85 
Brag-kha, or Bran-kha, a district ‘ r : . 85 
Brag-nag, a black rock, near Za- phyag 157, 159 
Brag-srin, second son of Gyin-gi-stin ‘: . 7 65 
Brahma. See Tshans-pa. 
Brahmadatta. See Tshans-sbyin. 
Bram-ze, the Brahman caste . : . % » 69 
Bran-kha. See Brag-kha. 
Bran-mkhar. See Gran-mkhar, 
Bran-rtse, or Gran-tse, Dran-tse, a village in Upper 
Ladakh 107, 130 
Bran-tse (Gran-tse, or Draa- a6), a ‘ sillage in Zans- 
dkar d 156 
Bre, a measure. : 67, 82, 139, 169 
Bre-bo-zas, Dronodana . 74 
Bre-aran, a district 6 ‘ . 96 
Brgya-byin, Satakratu, Indra . . 68-9 
Brgya-sbyin. Sce Rgya-sin. 
Sree eth p neta aka, a castle at Dpah- 
gtum 162 
Brgya-rtog-gser-gsum, a trilogy « of Buddhist books 107, 110 
Breya-rtsa (1U8) . ; 99 
Bribaspati. See Phur-bu. 
Bro-gaod, a Tibetan province north of Glo-bo 233 
Brol De. See Sultan Brol De. 
Brtan-pa-tshe-rin, a Ladakhi nobleman 239 
Brtson-bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, a prince of Zate- dkar, 
a Drua-pa-rgyal-tshab 164-5 


Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, a queer wife of Tshe- dban-rab- 


brtan-rnam-rgyal é . 126 
Bskal-ldan-sin-rta, Bhigirathi, a river . . 73 
Blab-bdag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas. Sec Lha-bdag-tshe- 

Tin-stobs-rgyas. 

Bsod. See Sod. 

Bsod, a minister of Rgya 226 
Bsod-nams, a minister of Sa-spo- rtse 239 
Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, a minister of Snon-dar 236-41 
[Bjso[d}-nam([s}-chos-hphel, a prince of Bar-hbog 220 
Bsod-nams-dban-phyug, warden of a queen 126, 130 
Bsod-nams-dnos-grub, a superintendent of the Lahul 

trade 140, 224 
Beod-nams-don-grub-ram-reval-ie, a king of 

Bzan-la i 164-5 
Bsod-nams-dpal-[lde1, a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 


Bsod-nams-dpal-lde I, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1560 a.p.) 164-5 
Bsod-nams-dpal-lde HI, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1770 a.p.) 164-5 
Bsod-nams-dpal-skyid, second wife of Rab-brtan-rnam- 


Tgyal : . 126 
Beod-nams-bbyor-ldan, 0 owner of the ifotxe Than- -pa 

at Sfun-la . ‘ 136 
Bsod-nams-lde, a king of Gu- be ; 169, 276 
Bsod-nams-lhun-grub, a Ladakhi general . 231 
Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho, a chief of Ti-nan . 213, 216 


Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal, ex-king of Ladakh 143-4, 146, 275 


Bsod-nams-stobs-rgyas, a prince of Ti-nan 218 
Bstan-hdzin. See Ga-ga-Bstan-hdzin. 
(Bs)tan-hdzin-chos-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog 220 
Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo, a queen of Zans-dkar 162 n. 
Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo, a SEN of Tshe-brtan-rnam- 
rgyal-Ide 164-5 
Bstan-hdzin-rnam-reyal, a son of Hjam- dbyaia: -lnam- 
rgyal, perhaps identical with aruler of Spyi-ti 107, 275 
Bstan-hgyur, the Buddhist extra-canonical collection 103 
Bstan-bphel, a minister of Rgya 227 
Bstan-srun-gyul-rgyal, a king of Man-spro 130 


Btan-bzun, Mucilinda, son of Mi-sred-pa . ‘ . 7 


Btan-rgyud, a monastery in Spyi-ti . 276 

Btsan-khruo (or Btsan-khyun), an old family in 
Tibet be 4 ‘ 77 

Btsan-khyun. See Btsan-khrun. 

Btsan-phyug-lde, a king of Gu-ge 169 


Btsan-po, majesty, a title of the first King of Tibet. 77 

Btsun-khral ‘monk Levy’. 104, 280 

Buddha. Sec Bcom-ldan-bdas wad: Rin-po-che, and 
Sans-rgyas, Sah-kya-thub-pa. 

Bu-dha-gi-ri, Buddha-éri, son of Prasenajit eer 


btsan-po) . 76 
Budhi Sing Mithania, a ‘diet of Balde (Dpel der) or 

Padar : . 262 
Bulbul-langar, a aaa in ieaahinnie 98, 277 
Bu-nan, a language, spoken in Lahul 221 
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Bu-ram-sin-pa, Ikevaku 71-3, 76 
Bu-ran. See Pu-hrans, 
Bu-rdo-gnas. Scc Burdonest. 
Burdonest (probably Se eer the inauguration 


stone in Skar-rdo ‘ 184, 186 

Bu-rgyal-bod. See Spu-reyal-Bod. 
Bu-rig. See Pu-rig. 
Bya-khbri (or Spu-de-gun- a one of the Bar-gyi- 

Idin kings . 4 - 79 
Bya-lun, a house at Teli. : ‘ . 128 
Bya-lun-tshan-tshan, Dios-grub- bistan: hdzin’ sservant 128 
Byams-chos, a book of five parts. ‘i . » 110 
Byams-glin, a village and manastery in Zans-dkar . 156 


Byams-pa, Maitreya. His image . 99, 108, 169, 273 
Byams-pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo, Maitreya-dharma-cakra, a 


book fi i ‘ 83, 91 
Byan-(nos}, a villages in Baise dkar % ‘ < . 156 
Byan-cub, « kind of mchod-sten 124, 214 
Byan-chub-bsam-glin, the Hemis monastery. - 109 
Byan-chub-hod, a prince and lama of Gu-ge_.. . 169 
Byan-chub-([kyi]-sin, the Bodhi-tree é . 74 


Byan-chub-sems-dpab. See Lha-chen Byaii-chub- 
sems-dpahb. 
Ree ee eee toe the Upper and Lower gold- 


mine district : . . 134 
Byan-la, a mountain ene 133, 136, 232 
Byan-ron, a demon : : : ‘ . 91 
Byan-sems, a lama in Zans- kai , 3 157-60 
Byan-sera-mi-snan, Uttara-kuru, the northern 

continent . ‘ A » 64-6 
Byan-([than), a province saat of ‘Ladakh 16, 133-7, 250, 254 
Bya-rgyal-than, a plain . 7 : » 115 
Bya-rnams-dur-gin, a place in Zans- dar ‘ % . 156 
Bya-run-kha-Sor, the Svayambhii stiipa of Nepal . 91 
Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo, or Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo, a 

temple . . . . » 83 
Byin-gyiectbiogsnar-rilcs. See Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo. 
Byu-ru-mkhar, a castle near Hem-babs . ‘ » 180 


Bzan-dkar. See Zans-dkar. 
Bzan-la, a province of Zans-dkar 
Bzan-mkhar. See Zans-dkar. 


122, 157, 164-5 


Bzod-pa-dkab, Durdharsa (?), a legendary king . 70 
Bzod-pa Bde-chen, » munshi 151, 207, 211, 216, 219-20, 
221, 223 
Bzod-pa Phun-tshogs 15 
Cc 
Ca-ba. See Bcab-ba. 
107 


Cab-dar, silk tassel : 
Calvert, H., Assistant Coriuilisioner: of Kula ; . 205 
Canda-Pradyota. See eet 
Can-ga, a village on the Indus 

Can-sa. See Chandrabhaga. 

Carpati, a divinity ? 

Céruka. See Mdzes-ldan. 

Céru. See Mdzes-pa. 

Caérumant. See Mdzes-can. 

Carunanda. See Mdzes-deab. 

Chachod. See Chu-Sod. 

Chag-chang, village and mosque close to Kha-pu-lu .190n, 
Chag-rab, part of the Cha-hon fort, at Leh . 136 
Cha-pon = Urdii chha’ont 135, 136, 137, 146 
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Chah-tham, second chief of Si-dkar . ‘ . . 192 
Chak. See Taag. 
Chama-tham, third chief of Si-dkar . : : . 192 
Chamba State, a hill-state in the Panjab . 262 n., 266n. 
Cham-bro-zi, 2 Dard village near Si-dkar : . 271 
Chandaka. See Mdun-pa. 
Chandra, a river in Lahul 211, 223 


Chandrabhagaé, or Chenab (Me- no or Can-sa, a 


river . 223 
Chandala. See Gdol-pa. 
Chang Nabdan. See Chang-raphtan ‘ . 263 
Chang-raphtan. Sce Tshe-dban-Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 
Cha-’on, or Cha-hon, a Dogra fort at Leh. . 135, 136 
Char-byed, a god (rainmaker) . i : . 64 
Char-dgan (of Khan-ka], a messenger f . 240 
Chatrgarh, the principal town in Bal-de or Padar 262, 263, 

266 

Che-ja-hon-pa, a chief of Ti-nan  . Z . . 216 
Chenab. Sce Chandrabhaga. 
Chhagrachan, a place in West Tibet. d . 206 
Chhang Nangial. See Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal of Ko-lon, 
Chhatri (Chatriya), a caste and family . ‘ . 202 


Chhiyang. See Tshe-dban, a chief of Ko-lon. 
China. See Reya-nag. 


Chinese, erroneously for Lha-sa Tibetans . ‘ 267-9 
Chitral, a principality west of Gilgit 105, 185 
Chocho, a place in Tibet 2 : A . 206 
Ched= Phyod, a place in Lahul 174, 281 
Chodapo, title of Gu-ge kings . . ’ . 280 
Chodra, the home of Maulavi Haidar Malik ‘ - 277 
Chogan. See Chun-nun. 

Chorbut. See Chor-bbad. 


Chor-[h]bad, or Chos-hbad, Chor-hbar (Chorbut), 
a village and pass in Baltistan 113, 174, 185, 240, 250, 
253, 274 


Chor-bbar. See Chor-bbad. 
Chos-grub, « minister of Tshan-rgyal-po of Zans-dkar 158 
Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Bar-hbog.. - 220 
Chos-bbad. See Chor-hbad. 
Chos-hbyun, the Church histories of the Buddhists . 67 
Chos-hkhor, or Chos-skor, in full Stod-rgyal-mtshan- 

chos-hkhor, a temple at Ti-nan 214, 218 
Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan, a Pan-chen-bla-ma é - 108 
Chos-kyi-rgyal-po-rnam-thar, biographies of the kings 

of faith . . . Lg 
Chos-mgon, second son of Lha- chen: Dpal. -gyi-mgon . 95 
Chos-rje-ldan-ma, a lama from Hbri-kbun : . 103 
Chos-rnal-hhyor-rgyud, the Dharma-yoga-tantra, recited 

by Buddha Hod-srun . 2 é . 70 
Chos-rje-Smug-bazin, a head lama of Stag- sna . » 13 
Chos-skor. See Chos-bkhor. ‘de 


Chos-sku-tse, 2 monastery 
Chos-spyod-rgyud, the Dharma-caryd- ‘anita ee recited 


by Buddha Log-par-dad-sel - 70 
Chota Bangal, province of Kuli. 202-3, 214 
Chota Sahib, George Trebeck, an English Gcueller 125, 146 
Chovang-Nabdan. See Tshe-dban-rab-brtan. 

Chu-b[b]i, or Chu-sbe, a hamlet near Leh. 103 
SL a tas a lake and Binee of Bilenmnate in 

Nepal . 

271 


Chum-rgag, 0 “Dard v illage near r [S]kye- tis 
Chumurti (Shumurti), a place in West Tibet 
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Chun-ris, a place in Blo-bo . . 85 Das, Sarat Chandra, Journey to Lhasa . 80, 83, 107 


C(hJun-tun, or Cho-gan, a chief of Gua. ran 201, 202, 209 
C[hJun-nun, identical with Bhil-chun, a chief of Bar- 


hbog . ‘ s ‘ . 220 
Chu-sbe. See Chu-bhi. 
Chu-snon, a river in Zans-dkar ‘ : . 159 


Chu-god (D.B. Chachot), a village on the Tada 139, 143-4, 
240, 255, 258, 261, 267 


Chu-sul, a place near Bran-rtse - ‘ : « 254 
Chu-tha-ran-thag, a water-mill at Leh =. 5 . 146 
Chu-thug, a village in Pu-rig . : . 232 


Cig-[gjtan, or Cig-ldan, the capital of the Pare Sultans 
113, 173-4, 177, 252, 274 
Cig-ldan. Sec Cig-gtan. 
Ci-lid, See Phyi-glin. 
Cintamani. See Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu. 
Cob-dar. Sce Cab-dar. 
Cog-ro, or eee: or Co-ro, or Cog-sgro, district in 


Tibet * : ‘ . 85-6, 91 
Cog-ro-Legs-sgra, 0 haces sani : . : . gl 
Cog-sero. See Cog-ro. 

Cordier, P., Catalogue du iene tibétain de la Biblio- 

théeque Nationale ' : » 85 
Co-ro. See Cog-ro. 

Csoma de Kérds, A. . ‘ ; : ; . 152 


$5 39 Tibetan Grammar 76, 78, 147 
- On the Origin of the Shikya Race 76 
Conningham, General Sir Alexander 118, 187, 188-94, 241, 
257-69 
a es os —on9,- Laddék 112, 117, 129, 132, 
133, 137, 138, 139, 
175, 187, 188-94, 235, 
241, 256, 257-69 


D 

Dabs-do-re-stags-siia, o heretic Brahman . 3 » 91 
Dags-rkan, a place in Zans-dkar 5 ‘ ; - 157 
Dalailama . : : ‘ - 121 
Dale] Sing, a thanadar ot Leh . . f . 262 
Dalit, a place in Blo-bo : ‘ ‘ ; - 248 
Dalman, G. . ‘ : ? ‘ 2 

Dam-bha, a Dogra soldier : ‘ : - 130 
Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad, a famous Ail ‘ : . 101 
Dam-lag, or Dam and Lag, a district A ‘i - 93 


Danasila. Sce Dhana-sila. 
Dan-po-dbar-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-bywi, a historical work 76 
Daolat Shab, eleventh chief of Si-dkar. ; . 192 
Daolat Sher, fourth chief of Ron-mdo ; ‘ . 194 
Daolut Khan. See Sultan Daolut Khan. 

Daolut Ali Khan. See Sultan Daolut Ali Khan. 


Dard, an Aryan tribe in Ladakh. : : 270-2 

Dar-go, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs r : 1734 

Darkech (Durkit of the maps ; a Dar- maa 

a village in Pu-rig x 259 

Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan. See Glan-d dar-ma. 

Dar-tse, a village . s ‘ $ - 109 

Da-ru, a village near Phyi- aban : : : » 238 

Dar-skyid. See Darkech. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, an Indian traveller . . 167, 273 
ac se Hdzam-glin-ye-ses : - 12 
he es Yig-bskur-rnam-biag . 7 138 


Indian Pandits in the land of snow 167 


Contributions to the history of 


Tibet . . 84, 90, 91, 92 
Ps is Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbywi-gnas . 80 
“ - The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama 
112, 181 
ey P Tibetan-English Dictionary 83, 90, 91, 
166, 214 
ss <5 Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzar 70, 78, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 167-71 
% & Mdo-gzer-mig and BESSA UE 
po-che j 3 79 
33 - Grub-mthah-Sel-gyi-me- ah : » 79 
Daéaratha, See Si-rta-bou-pa. 
Dayal Chan[d}, or Diyal Chand, a chief of Ko-lon 201, 209 
Daya Ram, 2 munshi to the king of Ladakh .. . 261 
Daya Ram Sahni. Sec A. H. Francke. 
Dban-mchod A ‘ . : ; . 227 
Dban-pa. See ’An-pa. 
Dban-phyug, @ man of Zans-dkar . . . 244 
Dban-phyug-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Dade , . 118 
Dban-phyug-(rnam-rgyal), a prince of Zans-dkar 162, 244 
Dban-rgyal, a minister of Rgya - ; ‘ . 227 
Dbus, the centre, Gaya . ‘ . 714 
Dbus, Central Tibet 90, 98, 107, 109- 10, 168-9, 243 
Dbyi-gu (I-gu), a village on the Indus . . 242, 244 
Dbyi-khal, a village in Zans-dkar . . . . 157 
De-ba-ra-dza, a king of Gu-ge : ; . 169 


Deb-Chan[d], Deva Chand, or Dip- Chand, a chief of 


Ko-lon 201, 209 
Debi Chan{[d], Devi Chand. a pripes ‘of Gun-ran 201, 202, 
209, 210 

Delhi, capital of the Mughal ane ‘ : . 184 
De-rnams, a lamasery . . 7 . 107 
De-ru-Mal (or De-ru-Mal), 0 Nayib . ‘ : . Mi 
Desideri, Ippolito, a Jesuit missionary . : . 119 
99 is Notes sur le Tibet . ‘ ‘ . 119 
De-So-legs, one of the six Sahi-Icga kings . : . 80 


Devadatta. See Lha-sbyin. 

Devi Chand. See Debi Chand. 

Dewan (Persian), or Diwan, a minister of a state 137, etc. 

Degabh-ldan, or Dzge-ldan, a lamasery 103, 108, 115 

Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal, fifth son of Bde-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal . 118 

Deah-ldan-tshe-dbaa (or Deah- idan: tshai, a itoagel 


general 115, 117 
Degab-phel, a serv ain of Zi- zi Kha than é ; . 120 
Dear-ba, or Dgar-ra, or Ka-ra, o village near Leh . 130 
Dgar-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Dge-ba, Kalyana, son of Hod-mdzes. ¢ . 69, 72 
Dege-ba-rab-gsal, a priest under King Hod-srun. . 92 
Dge-bhe. See Lha-chen Dege-bhe. 

Dee-bses-btsan, a king of Pu-brana ‘ , . 276 
Dge-hbum, second son of Lha-chen-Nag-lug_ . 97 
Dge-hdun-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 164, 165 


Dge-ldan. Sce Dgab-ldan. 

Dge-lug-pa, an order of lamas é : : . 276 
Dege-mchog, Vara-Kalyina 69, 72 
Dge-ses-[bkra-sis]-btsan, a king of Pu-hrans 93, 276 
Dgon-pa-Skar-rdo. See Gomba-Skardo. 

Dhana-gila, or Dana-sila, a translator : : . 89 


INDEX 
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Dhanvadurya. Sec Gzu-brtan. 
D[(hjarma-canda, a chief of Ti-nan . 216 
Dharma-caryé-tantra. Sce Chos-spyod-reyud. 
Dharma-goSa (ghosa‘, a translator . , ; . 83 
Dharma-yoga-tantra, See Chos-rnaL-Abyor-rgywul, 
Dharam Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon . 201, 209 
D(hjaram Singh, a prince of Ko-lon. « 201, 202, 209 
Dharani, See Gean-siagas, 
Dharmartha ‘ ‘ 140, 280 
Dip Chand. See Deb Chand. 


Dir-khri-btsan-po, or Rif-khri-btsan-po, one of the 
seven Khri kings ‘i 5 . s 78 


Divaukasa. Sec Lha-ses. 

Diyal Chand. See Dayal Chand. 

Dkar-reyags, or Car-za, a plece in Zans-dkar 159, 160 
Dkar-cha, Sec Dkar-zva. 

Dkar-gyil-lo. Sce Dkar-skyil. 


Dkar-(or Bkah)-rgyud, a sect of Inmas 107, 109, 121 
Dkar-(or Bkah)-rgyud-gser-hphren, a clerical genealogy, 
a book 
Dkar-rtse, or Skar- bid Gaptiel of the Khri- Sultan 
113, 127, 158, 232-3, 273, 274 
Dkar-Sa, © monastery in Zans-dkar . 159, 160, 164 


107 


Dkar-sdaa. ‘Sce Mikhar-mdans. 

Dkar-[s]kyil, or Dkar-gyil-lo, a village in Pu-rig 128, 253, 
273 

Dkar-zu, or Kar-bzo, the royal garden at Leh 117, 124, 126, 
252 


Dkar-~zva, or Gar-%a, or Dkar-cha, Lahul . 125, 140, 195, 
224, 250, 252, 279 


Dkon-grub, perhaps Dkon-mchog-Ihun-grub, a king 


of He-na-sku i : 4 276 
Dkon-mchog-brisegs: pa, Ratna-kita-sitra, a book » 99 
Dkyil. Sce Skyid. 

Dmag-brgya-pa, Satanika, o king of Kausimbi . 7a 


Dmag-dpon, 2 leader of an army,a duke, a title used 
by the Balti chiefs 188, 191, ete. 


Dman-rigs, Vaisya or Sidra caste 69 
Dmar-kha, « village 109 
Dmar-po-jan Skar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar-rdo 
239 
Dmar-po-ri, a hill in Lha-sa 83, 86 
Dmar-rise-lan, a village on the fridus 109 
Dmu-khrab-zil-pa, a famous coat-of-mail . 101 
Dnos-grub. Sce Lha-chen Dnos-grub. 
Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin (Moru Ta-dzi) 126, 128, 130, 
131, 137, 147, 252, 259, 
261-2, 263 
Dnul-bbye. Sce Mul-bhe. 
Daul-mdog-mkhar, palace of Diul-hbye . 120 
Dogra, or Drug-ra. See Sin-pa. 
Dogra War, by Basti Rim 257-69 
Do-lan, a place in Western Tibet 206 
Don-chod, a munshi 141 
Don-grub, Siddhartha 108 
Don-grub, a munshi 143 
Don-grub. Sec Drun-drub. 
Don-grub-bkra-ais, a messenger (pho-nia) of Sel . 224 
Don-grub-rnam-reyal, a prince, son of Bde-legs-rnam- 
rgyal : é - 2118 
* is See Tshe-dpal-[mi-hgyur-Don- 
grub]-rnam-rgyal. 
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Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, a councillor . 128 


Don-thams-cad-grub-pa, Sarvartha-siddha, Buddha : 74 


Dothi, i, a title (or term of relationship) 902-3 
Do-tug-rnam-reyal, o prince of Ti-nan : 216 
Do-yo (or To-yo), an encampment in Pu-hrans . 133 


Dpag-baam-ljon-bzaii, a historical book, 70, 78-80, 167-9 
Dpag-bsam-sin, Kalpa-vriksa, the wishing tree . 68 


Dpab-dar, a chicf of Gu-ge 157 
Dpab-gtum. See Dpab-hdum. 
Dpal-dar. Sce Baldé. 
Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a translator from Lha-lun . 83 
Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a priest, murderer of Glan-dar-ma 

91, 92 
Dpal-bbar, a chicf of Ti-nan 213, 216 


Dpal-hdum, or Dpah-gtum, or Dpal- Idum, capital of 
Zans-dkar . 125, 156-9, 164 


Dpal-ldan-grags-pa, a dutaistes. ab Gu-ge 169 
Dpal-|Idan}-lha-mo, Sri-Devi, ‘‘ door- keeper’ in the 
south of Zans-dkar \ . ‘ ‘ . 156 
Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. See Lha-chen Dpal-gyi-mgon. 
Dpal-ldum. See Dpal-hdum. 
Dpal-ma-zug-gar. Sce Hbal-ma-zug-btsan. 
Dpal-rgyas, site of a battle, perhaps in Ra-la 243 
»» a Lacakhi general. : j . 239 
Dpe-thob (thub), lamasery and village 100, 115, 146, 
121, 227 


Dpe-ti. Sce Spyi-ti. 

Dpon-tsehi-chu, the brook Dpon-tse in Zans-dkar 157, 280 

Drag-chos-don-grub, leader of a Ladakhi. embasay to 
Kashmir > 250 

Drag-chos-kun-dgah, a neblerian of ‘Kha. la- tse 252 

Drag-rje, third son of Smad-pa-rje . Z : . 65 


Drag-pa, a house at Dpal-hdum . 169 

Dram-’A-la, or ’A-la, an ancient chief of Hei babs . 273 

Dran-tse. See Bran-rtse. 

Dras, river and village. See Hem-babs. 

Drew, I'., The Northern Barricr of India . 273 

Dronodana. See Bre-bo-zas. 

Drug-de-leg. See Hbrug-bde-legs. 

Drug-ra. See Sin-pa. 

Drun-drub, Tib. Don-grub, a pa at Kyor 222- 

Drun-pa, title of o lama 158, 164, 166 

Drun-pa ’A-li, a prince of Ladakh é . 1o2 

Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, 2 title of a high lama 165-6 

Du-mar-can-da, 9 chief of Ti-nan ; 216 

Duka, Theodore, Life of Csoma de Karis . 112 

Duncan, Miss Jane E., English traveller 186, 190, 192, 194, 
211 


A Summer Ride through Western 


” ” 


Tibet . 86, 186, 190, 192, 194 
Dun-rin, a village in Zans-dkar 196 
Dur-bya, a place in Zans-dkar 156 
Durdharsa. Sec Bzod-pa-dkab. 
Durkit. See Darkech. 
Dur-lha-khrug-pa, senate PSS in the west of Zans- 
dkar : 145 
Dvag-la-mkhar, or Stag- Ja- ikhae: (Takla- khar), a 
town in Pu-hrans 133, 267, 268 
Dza-srod-dri, 2 district in the Kaolinite State 138 
Dzina-mitra (Jinamitra), a pandite . . $9 
85, 89 


Dziana(Jaane)-kumars, o translator 
Dzvivanti. See Rani Jivanti. 
Pp 
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Egerton, P. See Remifan. Ga-bis, a Dard colony on the Indus 272 
Elias. See T-lai. G@a-bzan-phar, a prince of Cig-tan : 174 
English. See ’An-re-ri, Sa-ba. Ga-chu-Sar-sgo, a vihira, pemare identical with 
English words, borrowed, in Tibetan 146 Sar-sgo-[la} 85 


*Rn-sa (Dben-sa ?)-’A-li,a village in Pu-rig or Nub-ra 273 
Europe. See Phyi-glin. 


F 
Fakir, ancestor of the kings of Baltistan . 184, 281 
Faqir. See Pha-kyir ; 185 
Fatah Chand. See Pha-ta-can(d’. 
Fath Siagh, a prince of Bashahr 276 
Fausboll, V., Die Pali-Legende von der Biistchung ides 
Sakya und Koliya Geschlechtes . 76 
Forsyth, Thomas Douglas. See Tamas Daglas Forsath. 
Fouoaux, P. E., Rgya-cher-rol-pa, Lalita-vistara . » 76 
Francke, A. H., First and Second Collection of 
Tibetan Historical Inscriptions 


76, 77, 93, 104, 112, 122-4, 
127, 194, 210, 214 

Ten Ancient Historical Songs from 
Western Tibet, Ind, Ant. 76, 93, 97-8, 
106, 108, 118, 161 

The Kingdom of Gia-khri-bisan-po, 


J. & P.AS.B. 78 
” " The Ladakhi Pre- buddhist Mariage 
Ritual, Ind. Ant. ‘ 79 
a ‘ A Bonpo Hymnal, Ind. Ant. 78 
fi ‘s Kesarsage, Mém. de la Soc. Finno- 
Ougrienne . 79, 190 
” "3 A Lower Ladakhi fersion of the 
Kesarsaga, Bibl, Ind. - 79, 160 
s ee Notes on Balu-mkhar, Tad Ant. 88 


The Paladins of the Kesar-saya, 


J. & P.AS.B. + 79, 94-5 
4 ee Archaeology in Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 
1915 f 88, 276 
" History of Western Tibet, London 


92, 97, 133, 135, 138, 266 


” Archaeology in Western Tibet, Ind. 
Ant. ‘ 93, 97, 119 

' ” The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-n& 
festival 96, 191-2, 270-2 

7 : Historische Dokumente von 
Khalatse, Z.D.Mf.G. » 101, 127 

“i The Rock inscriptions at Mid-bhe 

Ind. Ant. 101, 


ve and Daya Ram Sahni, Rajevences to 
the Bhauftas in the Rajataranyini, 
Ind. Ant. - 101, 102 
” ” Ladakhi Songs, ah 104, ‘121, 127, 131, 138 
‘ Die historischen und mythologischen 
Erinnerungen der Lahouler, 
lang . ‘ - 174, 221-4, 276 
Tabelien der Pronomina und Verba 


tn den drei Sprachen Lahouls, 
Z.D.M.G. 


Francke, Mrs., translates an account of the ‘Dogra 


Kye- 


223 


Wars 245 


Gadar. Sce Sgar (Gar-thog). 
Ga-ga, a Tibetan title of a nobleman or chief, originally 
meoning ‘ elder brother’ : - 238, etc, 
Ga-ga Bstan-hbdzin, a royal caterer in ; aiutaale ‘ 250 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan, a minister of Siie-mo 250 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general, perhaps identical 
with Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal 238, 239 
Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-Sis, a chief of the Rub-go 
nomads - 
Ga-krug (probably Dgah- hina a prince ‘of Gun. “ran 
201, 202 (Ga-tii), 209, 210 


275 


Gam-san-rgys, one of the four tribes of frontierdwarfs 66 
Gan-blo-smon-lam, a book of hymns to Hjam-dbyans 119 
Gandhola. Sce Gondala. 
Gatga-sagara. See Gan-ga-yi-rgya-mtsho. 
Ganga-Sin, a Wazir of Ladakh 147 
Gan-ga-sug, o fairy from Gilgit 173 
Ganga-yi-rgya-mtsho, Ganga-sagara, a jake 90 
Ga-nog-sa, 2 Dard colony on the Indus . 272 
Gans-chen-mtsho-rgyal, great glacier, king of tho 
lakes, perhaps a name of Vairocana . 63 
Gais-mtsho, probably for Gans-ri-mtsho-rgy ai, the 
Manasarovar lake . ‘ » 116 
Gans-ri, Kailisa . 95, 137, 243 
Ga-nu-ta, or Gha-nu- te, a énckiae fcc Kashmir 83 
Gapaju (perhaps for Ga-ga-jo), a Ladakhi chief 258 
Gar-dag-sa. See Khartakshe. 
Ga-ria, or Ska-rin, a village in Lahul 210 
Ga-ro. See Sgar. 
Ga-rog(s!, a class of people in Kashmir 157, 281 
Gar-thog. See Sgar. 
Gar-Za. See Dkar-zva and Dkar-rgyags. 
Gar-2ahi-chu, for Dkar-rgyags-chu, a brook in Zans- 
dkar < 157, 159, 160 
Ga-tii. See Ga-krug. 
Gautama. See Gohu-ta-ma. 
Gayi. See Dbus. 
(Q@]ce[s]-pa, a prince of Bar-hbog 220 
Gdags-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri hy 78 
Gdol-pa, Chandala, o caste : : 69 
Gdun-grags, 2 hero. . 85 
Ge-sar, a mythological king 63, 93, 156 
Ge-yan-can-da, a prince of Ti-nan . 216 
Gha-nu-ta. See Ga-nu-ta. 
Ghazi, a name of Zufur Khan of Baltistan 185 
Ghazi, third chief of Parkuda . : 191 
Ghazi Mir, fourteenth chief of Si- digi : 192 
Ghazi Mir Cho. See Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho. 
Ghir-ze, seventeenth chief of Si-dkar , . 192 
Gholam Shah, ¢ prince of Baltistan, chief of Parkuda 185 
Ghul4m Khan. See Sgo-lam-khan. 
Ghumring. See Gun-ran. 
Gidn-Cand, or Ryyan-can[d], a chief of Ko-lon . 201, 209 
Gilgit. Sec Gyi-lid and Hbru-Sal. 
Glan-chen-dgon-pa, a lamasery 100 
Glaa-chen-spyi, 2 mythological king s . 710 
Glan-dar-ma, a king of Tibet . 89, 90, 91, 92 
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Gle[s!. Sce Sle[}), Leh. a . PAGE 
Glin, the carth, King Ge-sar’s kingdom | isa 7 Spkcict an Fibeb . : - 85 
Glid-beu, o distri 8 156: G@san-ba, a historical (?) work . : 16 
mM-beu, ocistrich =. : : ; : - 85 | GQsanr-snags-rgyud, the Guh 
Glia-ohos, Bon religion ; . : : 79 «(| Géam, or § uhya-manira- tantra ; 86 
Glid-ri, silk gauze / ; a or Sam, Lower Ladakh 96, 109, 12), 123, 135, 139, 
Glin-Ser-than-rjé, a mythological foretather 6 ! 238, 240 
‘ ¢ 6: 
Glo-(bo}. See Blo-[bo}. rer aa ie, Manu . . 64-6 
Glog-dmar-me-gsod, a famous sword : 101 Géed-can, Manu " 
Giia-khri-btsan-po, the first king of Tibet . . 77 | Géineriech ‘ eee 
Gnam-gyi-khri-bdun, the seven heavenly thrones, o | @ nje-chos-reyal, Yama. dharma-t raja - 67 
group of kings . of a cece gat sia hyi-dkyil-hkhor, ‘‘ wheel of dharanis,” e 
Gnam-rdehu-dkar-po, a demon ‘ i 3 . 91 CG. ' " 
Permian atpr laa henry ane ek ay Re -lon, ‘golded, mirror, the chtonieles of bia 
Gnod-sbyin-gdon-dmar, © yaksa 65 Gser-h ; 
’ . ‘ : i ded 
Giia-nam-gu-ru, a monastery in Zans- diese 166 | Geer are pte the Swear. Prabhas era Bb 187, 30 
Giia-ra-rtge, an old Tibetan family . . 3 47 Ceti a ae ‘ wo ie ; 120, 280 
Giia-dur, a country é ; 4 ‘ ‘ . 82 | Gser-mdog-can, hanes, ea oper ss 
Giiegs. Sce Siegs. Gser- mig. See Sarmik. ie ; ee 
Go-’ar-to, © Dard colony on the Indus 271 | Gser-skya, Kapila, a risi 13 
Go-bul-go-tham, sixth chief of Si-dkar 192 | Qser-thub, Kanaka-muni, a former ® Buddha. 70 
God, a Dard village near Skar-rdo 271 | Gsol-dpon-[pa}, a house and family at Wan-la 260 
Gogga-desa = Gu-go 171° Gso-sbyon-bphags, Utposhadho . Ss s—Ss«G9, 72 
Gogra, the Karnali river ‘ 5 - 267 . Gsum-bbran. See Sum-bbran. 
Gobu-ta-ma (Gautama), son of Rna- ba can 72,77 | Gsum-mdo, 2 village and valley, possibly near Su-ru. 159 
Gola, an envoy of the Dogras . . 259 © Gte-ya. See Lte-ba, a village. 
Go-lam, o jigir-holder at Chu-sod z 144 | G@Jtin-sgan, or Tit-mo-sgai, a town 102, 113, 116, 120 
Go-lam, o grandson of Sah-bin of Ki-no 180 | 238, 243 251-2 
Goltari, a place in Baltistan . 191 | (G)toa-gsum-pa, a tribe . 65-6 
Gomba-Skardo, Dgon-pa-Skar- me ‘the Skar- rdo . Gtsad-ston, the kingdom of Bkra-bis- -rtacge- dpal . 168 
monastery ; & 193 Gtsan, o province of Tibet 98, 107, 109-10, 168-9, 243 
Gondala (or Gandhola), Ti. nan in Lsbot A 203, 218 | Gtsan-dmar, 2 combination of Gtsan-kha and Dmar. 
Gondh, 0 village in Bangal =. ‘ : ; - 203 ' rtse-lan, a district ; . 109 
Gopa. Sce Sa-tsho-ma. | Gtsan-kha, a hemlet near Hein -mis 109 
Go-Sen, a castle at Hem-babs 180 | Gtsan-[ms), a Tibetan prince . ; 89 
Grags-bstan-lde, a king of Gu-ge 169 | Gtso,an old Tibetan family . : . 771 
Grags-hbum-lde. See Lha-chen Grage-bbum-lde. |  Gtsug-(g]tor-can, Sikhin, a former Buddha, - 70 
Grags-hdzin-ma, Yasodhara, the wife of Buddha -74,75 ' Gtsug-gtor-ican-ma, a willow at Leh i : » 146-7 
168 | Gtsug-lag-khan-dmar-po, the Red Monastery at Leh. 99 


Grag(s]-pa-dpal-bzan, a messenger (pho-fia) 
Grags-pa-(pbum], o king of Ladakh. See Lha-chen 
Grags-pa-hbum. 
Grags-pa-lde. See Lha-chen Grags-pa-lde. 
Se oss a king of Gu-ge . a 
Gra-ma-can. Sce Gro-gra-ma-can. 


169, L171, 281 


the capital of 


Gra(n)-dkar (or Bran-mkbar), 

Spyi-ti : 121, 276 
Gran-rtse, 0 place ir in Spyi- ti 281 
Grant-tse. Sce Brat-tse, 

Gri-gul, near Te-la-rin, a village 159 
Gri-gum-btsan-po, one of the Bar-gyi-idin ings 79 
Gro-dkar, flowers 96 
Grog-po-rab-gsum, o place eastat Ladakh 254 
Gro-gra-ma-can, or Gra-ma-can, a village in Zansdkar 158 
Gron-khyer-gser-skya, Kapilavastu . : . 74 
Gro-Sod, o district in Tibet 103, 133 
Gro-zo, a village in Zans-dkar 159 
Gru, a Tibetan district 234 
Grub-mthah-sel-gyi-me-lon, & hook 79 
Grub-tshe-dban-dpal-lde, prince-consort at Beats Io 164-5 
Gru-gu, a district, perhaps near Thon-mi : . 82 
Gru-bdzin, Potala . § 70, 72 
Griinwedel, Albert, Mythologie des Buddhism us. lll 

. 74, 76 


Gsal-rgyal, « prince of Kosala 


Gtum-po-rab-snan, Canda-Pradyota 
Gu-ge (Ku-ge), a province east of Ladakh 94, 101, 106, 
108, 110, 113, 117, 166-7, 


168, 213, 234, 267, 273, 276 
Guhya-mantra-tantra, See Gsan-snags-rgyud, 


Gu-labb-sin, a Maharaja of Jammu 127, 134, 137, 138, 186, 
256, 260, 262, 269 


Gu-lo-ri, Kahlir, or Bilaspur, a town 127 
Gumring = Gun-ran : : 202 
Gun-blon, a clan at Ston-sde 156 
Gun-btsan, 2 king of Tibet . 84 

213-14 


Gun-de, or Gu-ge . 
Gui-ran, or G{hJum- wings a village in Labul 201-3, 210, 
218, 223 


Gua-[sron-gun)-btsan. See Gun-btsan. 


Gua-sron-bdu-rje, a king of Tibet 85 
Gurbidas, village in Baltistan 194 
65 


Gur-bu-rtgi, a Tibetan ancestor ; 2 
Gures, a place in Baltistan north of the Wular lake 193 


Gur-sgar, a plain (in Pu-rig ?) ; 232 
Gu-ru-legs, one of the Sabi-legs kings 80 
Gustavson, F., a missionary . : 194 
Gu-sur. See Khu-tshur. 

86 


Gyag-chun, 9 hero 
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Gyan-can/d), or Gidn-cand, or Rgyan-cand, a chief of 
Ko-lon 3 201, 209 
Gye-mur, 4 v itsge in Lahul 160 
Gyi-c[(h}ar, 2 village in Zans-dkar 152, 160 


Gyil-gyid. See Gyi-lid. 
Gyi-lid, or Gyil-gyid, Gilgit. Compare Hbra-sal_ 173,177, 185 


Gyim-san-Hor, « tribe of ‘dwarfs of the frontier’ 66 
Gyin-gi-stin, a Tibetan ancestor ‘ : 65 
Gyin-bgud, a village in Mkhar-man . : 235 
Qyin-yal (or Gyid-yal), the river of Gilgit 177 
Gylfo, (rgyal-po) “king” : : 184 
Gyu-mikhar, a village in Zans-dkar . : 158 
(G}yun-drun, the svastika, a name of the Bon-religion 79 


Gyun-druh, or (Cyu-ru, 


Lamayuru, a village and 


lamasery fe 148, 251, 253, 260 
Qyur-ldod (or don), a district 17 
Gyu-ru. See Gyun-drun. 

Gtal-ras-gsal, Avalokita 83 


Qzer-miy, a Bon-po book 70, 79, 279, 281 
Gzims-c({hjun, or Gzim-chun, a palace atLeh 123, 142, 280 


Gzon-nu-dpal, an author, probably Ge-sar ~ 42 
Q@iu-brtan, Dhanvadurya (?), a king of Se a4 
Gzugs-can-siia-po, Bimbisara 74 
Giun-sa, the Lha-sa goyernment . 243 
Gruns-hbum-chen-po, ‘' the Great 100,000 Dharagis,” a 
hook F . 99 
Gind-tshon-pa, Hie: L aes ga govetnment iesaues 116, 137 
H 
Ha-bib-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan 174 
Ha-da-khan. Sce Ha-t{hjam-kham. 
Hafza, a wife of Muhammad, SEE by the 
Keluncheh (as Tara ?). ; 185 
Haidar Khan, eighteenth chief of Si- diay 192 
Haidar-Malik, a Kashmir Maulavi 277 
Haidar Shah. Sce Sultan Haidar Shah. 
Haider Karér. See Sultan Haider Karir. 
Haji. Sec Ha-zi-jo. 
Rakim (Urdii fahim). title of a governor of a 
district : f ‘ 143, 146, 280 
Ha-le-Mon, a tribe ‘of ¢ dwarfs of the frontier’ 66 
Han-dran-mir, a Dard colony . : 272 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan 174 


Hanle. See Wam-le. 


Ha-nu, a village in Pu-rig 232, 229, 253, 270 


Hant-rtse-mo, a rock at Sa-bu . : - 98 
ar, name of a month ‘ 7 » 145 
Hari-can|dj, 0 Dogra Dewan . 136--7 pease 269 
Hari Chan(dj, a chicf of Ko-lon 201-2, 205, 210 
Haripal Marchak, twelfth chief of Si-dkar 192 


Hari-Ram, a chief of Gui-ran 
Ha-ri-[ya’, a chief of Ti-nan 


+ 201-2, 209 
233-14, 216 


Ha-sad-mkhan. Se: ’A-sad-mkhan. 

Hasan Khan, nincteenth chief of Si-dkar . 192 
Ha-San-mahadheba, 4 teacher from China 83 
Hasan-Shah, a Kashmir Maulavi 277 


a hat History of Kashmir. - 277 
Hastings, James, Dictionary of Religion aed Ethics 79, 4 
Ha-t(b)am-khan, or He-tim-khan, He-tan-khan, Ha- 

da-khan, called Bha-bha, a chief of Kha-pu-Ju 114, 189-90, 

231, 235, 281 
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Ha-tim-khan. See Ha-t{hjam-khan. 
Ha-yar, a place in Lahul 214, 218 
Ha-yon-mas-sron, Devi, 1 Dard deity 272 
Ha-ia, a people 71, 279 


Ha-zi-[jo}, the chief Haji from Kiehiniy s « 158-9, 161 


Hazru Vazir, a Dogra officer : 259 
Hbal-bkhor-zes-legs-pa, or H tiie ihr: a_ heretic 
Brahman . , ¥ 91 
Hbal-ma-zug-btsan, or Deals ma- aie gar, a ‘Tibetan 
general 3 93 
Hbans-hkhor. See Hbal-bkhor-zes-legs-pa. 
Bbar-lde, a king of Gu-ge : 169 
Hbhag-dar-skyabs, a famous Khri- doit 273 
Hbog-bchol, a country, probably Tibet 65 
[H}bo-yig, a register of lands at Phug-thal 160 
Hbran-mi-skyin-pa, 2 Tibetan ancestor 65 
Hbran-rje-yam-dad, a Tibetan ancestor 65 
Hbras-dpuns. Sce Hbras-spuns. 
Hbras-sa-luhi-tshal, the garden of Sa-lu rice, a 
paradise . 67 
Hbras-spunpus(- dis), a Haaiaaent 107-8 
Hbre. See Bre. 
Hbri-khun(-gun), a lamasery 103 
Hbrog-mo, a chief-gardener of Ladakh 143 
Hbrog-pa, the Dards, in particular those of Mdal 273 
Hbrog-sde, a steppe-district in Tibet 116 
Hbronm, a district in Tibet . 85 
Hbros-rje-legs, one of the six Sahi-leys ane 80 
Hbron-rtse-rins, a famous sword 101 
Hbroi-shan-lde-ru, a king of Tibet . . 82 
Hbro-za-hkhor-skyon, a queen of Tibct 93, 276 


Hbrug-bde-legs (Drng-ce-leg), a prince of Bar- bee 218, 220 


Hbru-bdus, a historical work 67 
Hbrug-bstan-hdzin, probably sdentiaal with ‘pence 
Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, who became a Hbrug-pa 
lama and Regent of Zans-dkar and Spyi-ti 162 
Hbrug-grags, a minister of Rgya 226 
Bbrug-pa, an order of lamas 107, 115, 123, 124, 227, 243, 
280 
Hbrug-Ra-lun, Ra-lun of the Hbrug-pa order, a 
lamasery : : . 108 
Bbrog-roam-reyal, a prince et Bar- iba ‘ . 218 n., 220 
Hbrug-rnam-rgyal, a minister of Ladakh . 114 
Hbru-sal, or Bru-sad, or Sbru-Sal, Gilgit . 87, 90, 156, 
173, 232-3 
Hbum, a book, a form of the eae . 92, 97, 279 
Hbum-tshan, ear-rings 85, 11) 
Hchims-phug. See Hchin-bu. 
Hechin-bu (or Hehims-phug), a lamasery 87 
Hcho-hbran, a clan ¥ ‘ ‘ 4 ¥ 244 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan. Sce Sultan Daolat Ali Khan. 
Hdab-lad-mkhan. Sec Sultan Daolut Khan. 
Hdom, a measure 85 
Hdor-khug. Sce Rdor-khug-than. 
Hdu-khan, an assembly hall at Leh . ; 113 
Hdul-ha, the Vinaya 5 . : : 3 88, 169 
Hdus-pa-rin-pa-che, a hook . 79 
Hdu-sron-hdu-rje. See Gaiaron palace: 
Hdu-i-la, or Kha-chehi-la, the Zoji-pass . 250 
Hdzam-bu-brikéa, Jambi-vrikga, the Bodhi-tree 66 
Hdzam-bu-glia, Jambi-dvipa, the earth, or India 64, 74, 
76, 90 
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PAGE 
Hazin-dar-rmal I and I, kings of Gu. “ge 169 

Hdzom-grags-lde, an ancestor of the kings of Dpal- 
hdum 4 - 164-5 
Hdzom-pa, a aasen of fats: athate 157 
Hdzum-lan, probably Jumla in Nepa! . . 105 
Hem-bab([s], or Dras, a village and district 113, 145, 180, 
252, 273 


He-mi(s}, a village and lamasery 109, 113, 121-2, 124, 
126, 133, 135, 141, 143-4, 227, 28) 
He-na-sku, a village, seat of kings 113. 121, 276 


Hera-Nand (Hira Nand), a Dewdn 145 
He-tan-khan. Scc Ha-tham-khan. 
Hettasch, (.. a Moravian missionary 151-2 
Heyde, A. W., * sf ‘ 142, 147, 223 
™ Tables of Bunan rerbs 223 
Hegog, a gold-mine ‘ ; : » 94 
Heos (or Bgos), a district of Tibet . ‘ * » 85 
Here-gri-mos, « village (in Lahul 7) 160 
Hero-ba-bzan-mo, Jagad-bhadra, a harl.t , 2 92 
Hero-mgon, a king of Ladakh ‘ . - 95 
Beron-sian-lde-ru. Sce Hbroi-siian-lde-ru. 


[Hlgyur-med, 4 son or brother of Dnos-grub-bstan- 
hdain 128, 259, 262 


See Sultan Hil Ghazi. 


Hil Ghazi. 

Hindu, the Hindus, . 142 
Hi-ra-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan 203. 216 
Hira Nand. Sce Hera-Nand. 

Hjab-lus, “rainbow body ” 110 
Hjam-bu. Sce Jam-bu. 

Hjam-dbyan-pa, » chief of *U-pa-rag 158 


Hjam-dbyans, Mafijughogsa, his image 99, 119 (hymns), 169 
Hijam-dbyats-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 103, 106, 
109, 187 


Hiam-dpal, Mafiju-sri 86, 122 
Hjam-sdud-bzan-gsum, probabil a éotiteacted title of 


three books . 2119 

Hiig-rten-brtan-bzag, the sicuiver of the universe 
(Maitreya ?) 99 
107 


Hiig-rten-dban-phyug, a ‘qiieen of Ladekii 

Hijigs-med-[chos-kyi-sen-ge-mi-hgyur-kun-dgah)-rnam- 
rgyal, the last king of Ladakh . 130-1, 146, 266, 269 

Hijigs-med-phun-tshogs. Sce Tsimma Panchik. 


Hijigs-med-rnam-reyal, a prince of Ladakh 123 
Hjigs-rten-gdags-pa, Loka-prajnapti, a book 72 
Bkhar-’o-ldon(-Idod), a royal domain ; 105 
Hkhor-ba-bijig, Krakucchanda, a former Buddha 70 
Hihor-lo-sna-bdun, the Seven Cycles, a book 69 
Hkhor-re, 2 king of Gu-ge 168-9 
Hes, cattle pen 99 
Hoangho. See Reyai-poui-cho, or Haine che skyaik 
Hod, Hod-chen’s helpmate 6+ 
Hod-chen, the first inhabitant of the orthen 
continent . 6+ 
Hod-[bJden, or Hod. Idan nee bin m, probably one of : 
the Khri-Sultans 273 
Hod-gsal, a god 64 
Hod-gsal, an ancestor of the Ti- nan hits 213 
Hodgson, B. H., Plates of Bonpo Deities 80 
Hod-Idan. Sce Hod-den. 
Hod-lde, a king of Gu-ge 169 
Hod-mdzes, Roca, a son of Maii- uae Oe. . 
‘ ». 


Hod-srun, Kisvapa, a former Buddha 
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Bod-srua(s}, a king of Tibet 92, 168 
Hol-chags-pa, a house and family at Lte- ba 256 
Ho-ma-lun, the milk- valley, in Zans-dkar. 159 
Hor-jo-khan, a chief of Sod 177 
Hor-jo-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan 174 


Hor-khan-gsar, a petty state in lianas a fale of 
its chiefs at Lha-sa ‘ - 122-3 
Hor-[yulj, Turkestan, the Sugai . 83, ‘85, 87, 90, 103, 
105, 110, 114, 116, 159, 273 


Hosten, H., Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India 112 
Howell, (.C. L., a British Joint Commissioner. 195, 275 
Hphags-pabi-yul, Aryavarta, India . : : . 7h 
Hphags-pa Rab-bbyor, Subhiti ‘ 108 
Bpbags-reyal, Ujjayini, a kingdom . : . 74 


Hphags-skyes-po, Virddhaka, a king, the father: of the 


Saikyas - : ‘ 73 
Hphrul-snan, a iinaenys ‘ : g : ol, 169 
Htshogs-bzag, a Jama (?) : , . 158 
Hu-kum = Urdithukw . 50, 33, 146, 235 
Hum-bu-bla-sgan, a palace 7 
Hum-bu-rdzans-mkhar, a palace 81 
Hundar. See Snon-dar. 

Hunze-Nagar, or Hunza-Nagar, a principality 180, 185, 
192 
Hu-San-rdo, or °U-sa-rdo,a town. : ; . 89 
Husira. Sec A-stor. 
Hu-sen, 2 peasant from Pas-kyum 253 
Hu-sen, the father of Sa-lam . 180 
Hu-sen Khan, twenty-fourth chief af Si- dkar 192 
Husen Khan, tenth chief of Ron-mdo 194 
s »  sixty-first chief of Kha-pa-lu 189 
Hu-sen-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan 7 74 
Hutchison, John, Chamba State Gazettecr . 262, 269 
Huth, Georg, Hor-chos-hbyun 98, 101 
Hu-ti-Ram, or Mo-ti-Rim, a prince of Gui ran = 201-2, 
209-10, 223 
I 
Ibrahim I and I. See Sultan Ibrahim I and II. 
*Ib-ra-him-mkhan, a Nawab of Kashmir . 243 
‘T-char. Sce Gyi-char. 
T-gu. Sce Dbyi-gu. 
*I-gu-khri-khan, the castle of Dbyi-gu 242 
Iksvaku. See Bu-ram-sin-pa. 
‘T-lai, Nicolas Elias, British Joint Commissioner 6 
Imam Kuli Khan, twentieth chief of Si-dkar 
Ae Nie nee, a prince of Ladakh, ruler of 

Cu-ge . 3 » 113-4 
In-da-ni-la = indra-nila, dapphie 139 
India. Sce [Mjthab-yul, or Rgya-yar. 

Indra, the Indian god, in Tibetan ae sbyin, or 

Mthu-stobs-dban-po 63, 68-9 

185, 191, 194, 242, 


Indus, a river 
264-6, 267, 270, 275 


Ishak. See Sultan Ishak. 


Iskardo. Sce Skar-rdo. 

*J.g0-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings . ‘ . 80 
J 

Ja-du = Urdi jadi 5 255 

Jafar Ali Khan, a prince of Varkuls 101 
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Jagadbhadri. See Hero-ba-bzan-mo. 


Ja-gir = Urdii jagir 117, 130, 144, 146 


Jagliwa!, a hamlet near Tandi (Thadi) in Lahul 202 
Jai Chand. See Rje-can[d]. 
Jalandhar, « town in the Panjab 204 
Jala Sing Gopi, an officer under Mihan Sing Sikh 
governor of Kashmir . 261 
Jama masjid, in Kashmir 181 
Jam-bu, or Hjam-bu, Jam-mu, the chpital of the 
Dogras : . 128-30, 135, 137, 198-44, 
186, 252-5, 262-7 
Jambi-dvipa. Sce Bdzam-bu-glia. 
Jambi-vrikga. Sec Hdzam-bo-brikéa. 
Jam-mu. See Jam-ba. 
Janguri. Scc San-ku. 
Jan-gyir-beg, a chief of Sod. \77 
Jaschke, Heinrich August, Tibetan- English Dictionary 
1, 2, 105, 108 


Jasku. Sce Zans-dkar. 


Jau, a certain coin 118, 128 147, 250 


Jaya. See Reyal-byed. 

Jenghis Khan, the Mongol emperor 97 

Jina. Sce Beom-ldan-bdas, Thub-pa. 

Jigmet Namgyal. See Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal . 269 

Jinamitra. See Dzinamitra. 

Jit Singh, a rija of Kuli 203 

Jivanti. See Rani Jivanti. 

Jhana-kumara, Sec Dafiana-kumara. 

Jo-[bo}, lord, chief, a Tibetan title of princes 178, 177, 

190-1, etc. 

Jo-bo, the Lord, designation of the ancient statues in 
Lha-sa 5 “ . 107 

Jo-dpal. See Lha-chen Jo-dpal. 

Jo-Dpal-hbyor, a chief of Na-ko ; e : . 276 

Johar Fani. See Sultan Johar Faui. 

Johnson, Mr. See Jon-sen. 

Jo-jo-Bsam-brian, a wife of the chicf of Na-ko . 276 


Jo-ldor. See Lha-chen Jo-ldor. 
Jo-mal, a governor of Hem-babs 180, 182, 184, 185 
Jo-mo-Spyan-gcig-ma, a treasure-keeper of Zans-dkar 156 
Jon-sen, Mr. Johnson, a Wazir of Ladakh 140-1, 145, 146-7 
Jo-Rnam-reyal, a chief of Bar-hbog. ‘ . 220 
Joseph Tshe-brtan, a schoclmaster and ev angelist 148, 163, 

227, 228, 236 
Jught, a dynasty in Kashmir . . 277 
Juned Shah. See Sultan Juned Shah. 


K 


Ka-brus-phan-chod. See Ka~-éus. 
Ka-chu-pan-chub, or Ka-chu-ban-chun, a vihara 


85 
Kadambaka. Sec Kadamsuka. 
Kadamsuka, a flower . 67 
Kahlon. See Bkab-blon 258 6qq., 264 
Kailisa. See Gans-ri, Ti-se. 
Kalamanyas, people of Mkhar-man . 98 
Ka-lan-rmal, a king of Gu-ge . 169 
Kali, a river in Kumaon : , 268 
Kalpa-vrikga. See Dpag-bsam-éin 
Kalyana. See Dge-ba. 
Kama/la‘-éfla, a teacher. 87, 89 
Ka-mié-nar = Eng. commissioner 58, 146 
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Kam-rag, ‘ cumbric * 46, 146 
Kanakavarna. See Gser-mdog-can. 
Kanakamuni. Sce Gser-thub. 
Kangra, a district in the Panjab 204-5 
Ka-ni-ka, 0 lamasery in Zans-dkar . . 166 
Kan-ji, a village in Ladakh ; 166, 273 
Ka-nun (Urdii seen Ranbir- Sin’ s law-book for 

Ladakh 130, 141 
Kapila. Sce Gser-skya. 
Kapila-vastu. See Gron-khyer-gser-skya. . 
Kaphurthala, a native state in the oe 143 
Kap-tan = Eng. caplain 56, 146 
Kapurthala. See Kaphurthala. 
Karam Chan/d], 0 chief of Ko-lon 201, 208 
Karanda-vytha. See Za-ma-tog. 
Kar-bzo. See Dkar-zu. 
Kardam Khar, a place in Gu-ge ; . . 267 
Kar-dar = kardar, a Persian official title J4], 143-4, 178 
Karim-Baksh, a vice-commissioner at Leh 146 
Kar-lan, 2 place in Zans-dkar 157 
Karma-sataka. See Las-brgya-pa. 
Karnali (or Gogra), a tributary of the Ganges 267 
Karnika. See Rna-ba-can. 
Ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 
Ka-rog, 0 famous smith . 281 
Ka-ru-tog, a king of Zans- dkar 162 
Kar-zu, 2 place 124 
Kas-dkar, Kashgar, in Turkistan 87 
Kashgar. See Kas-dkar and Kha-dkar. 
Ka-skra-bar. Sce Kastawar. 
Kashmir. Sce under Kha-che, Kha-chul, Ka-sir. 
Kashtwar. Sec Kastawar. 
Ka-sir. See Kha-che, Kha-chbul. 138 


Kastawar, or Kastrawar, a hill-state, now a province 
of the Kashmir State. Also spelt Ka-skra-bar, or 
Kashtwar . . : 120, 128, 138, 157, 257-8 
Ka-Sus, a district north of Ladakh . 


96 
KasSyapa. See Hod-srun. 
Katakchund, or Khartaksha(-sho). See Mkhar-maa. 
Kaugambi. See Bad-pa-la. 
Ke-li, Dr. Cayley, British Joint Commissioner 146 
Keluncheh (probably Bkuh-blon-che), a uhavtimmadlark 
sect in Baltistan. 186 
Keris, or Kye-ris, in full Skye-1 Tis, a tari in Baltistan 
185, 191, 232, 235, 240, 27), 281 
Kha-bar = Urdi khabar 7 255 
Kha-ba-so, or Khab-so, Tibetan officials : 17 
Kha-brag-dar-phu, 2 castle 85 
Kha-bu-lu(-lo). See Kha-pu-lu. 
Kha-che, or Kha-c[hJul, Kashmir, Kasir . 65, 82-3, 86, 89, 
108, 115-17, 121-2, 124, 
138-45, 156-8, 169, 177, 
180, 184-5, 243, 250-5, 
261, 269, 273, 277 
Kha-chebi-la. See Hdu-zi-la. 
Kha-chebi-la-rtsa, foot of the Kashmir pass 94 
Kha-che-masjid, a Kashmir mosque 146 
Kha-c[hjul. See Kha-che. 
Kha-dban, ‘ personal authority ’ ‘ 190 
Kha-dkar, or Khab-gar, Rear in Chitral 105 


Kha-bphu-loo. See oe 
Khal, 9 measure . 3 : : j 
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Kha-la-rtse(-tse), palace and village on the Indus 
96, 136, 225, 226, 245, 250-1, 274 
Khal-rje, « legendary ancestor . ‘i ‘ » 66 


Kham-pa, a Tibetan tribe aed 2) - 156, 160--1 
Khams, Eastern Tibet 2 121, 169 
Khan, seventh chief of Si-dkar 192 
Khangah, o mosque : 277 
Khan-gsar-[rtse], the castle of Ko. lon » 210 n., 260 
Khan-ka, a place in Bultistan (near Keris 7) 240 
Khat-ltag, a house at Dpe-thub ‘i 227 


Kha-po-lo. Sce Kha-pu-lu. 

Kha-pu-lu, or Kha-hphu-loo, Kha-bu-lu, Kha-pul, 
Kha-bu-lo, Kha-po-lo, Khopalu, a town and chief- 
tainship in Baltistan . - 113, 135, 185, 189-90, 231, 

234, 238-40, 243, 264 


Khar-gsal (Trisiile), a god ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ . 64 
Khar-ji = Urdi kharch . ‘ 3 255 
Khar-mar, a castle ; , ‘ i . . 93 
Kha(r}-nag, a valley : . 109 
Khartakshe, edie: Katakebund, Skar-stag-sa. 
See Mkhar-m 

Kha-rul, a villcee. perhaps in Pu-rig 232 
Khatakchau = Mkhar-man 264 


Kha-tun = Urdlii chatin 106, 119, 120-3, 126, 146 
Kha-tun-ban(Urdi Khatamband),apalaceatLeh 126-7,280 
Kha-tun-tshe-ria, a queen of Ladakh . 123 
Kha-ya == Urdii khiyal . ‘ 52, 146 
Kha-2ag (?) : . 66 
Khob-mthab-bkhob, barbarians, perhaps ‘the Tibetans 65 


Khojah-Bhunjah, « Dogra officer, a Wazir 267 

Khom-bu, o village in Baltistan : 239 

Khomulgo-tham, fifth chief of Si-dkar 192 

Khopalu. See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kho-tan. See Li, 

Khrab-chun-dkab-ru, a famous coat-of-mail 101 

Kbra-bbrug, a lamasery 108 

Khra-khra-khan, on ancestor of the ‘aluehs of Sod 177 
158 


Khra-leb, a smith (?) (hgar = mgar) 
Khra-mo, # legendary ancestor : : 7 . 65 


Khra-rig, 2 chieftain in Zans-dkar 160 
Khri-bdun-yul, a district ‘ A a : . 85 
Kbri-bdun-yul-byin, a hero. 85 
Khri-Bkra-Sis-grags-pa-lde, 2 king of Rtsa- brait 11, 281 
Kbri-Bkra-Sis-rtsegs-[pa)-dpal, » prince of Western 
Tibet i . 93, 168 
Khri-Brtsege-bbum-gdugs, a castle P 82 
Khri-btsan, a king of Tibet . 81 
Khri-btsun, a queen of Tibet . 83, 213 
Khri-Dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 164-5 
Khri-dpon, probably a synonym of Khri- see the 
chiof of Gam and Pu-rig.. 273 
Khri-gtsug-lde. See Lha-chen Khri-gtsug-lde. ie 


Khri-pod, « king of Kha-la-rtse 
Khri-Lde-btsug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms, a king of Tibet 85 


Kbri-Nam-dpal-lde, a prince of Zans-dkar. 157 
Kbri-rgyal, identical with Khri-Sultan 273 
Khri-rtse, 0 vihdra in Glin-beu . 85 
Khri-rtse-(mikhar], the palace of Khri- ie 121-3 
Khri-Siian-bzun-btsan, a king of Tibet a 


Khri-Sron-lde-btsan, a king of Tibet - 
Kbri-Sul-tan-(khan}, the chicf of Dkar-rtsc 113, 177, 160, 
258-9, 273-4 
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Khri-Thog-rje-thog-btsan, a king of Tibet : . 8 
Khro-gier-ma, or Khrom-fier, Bhyikuti, a goddess 83, 213 
Khbrom-ge-sar-bdan-ma, probably Ladakh : . 65 
Khrom-kh(rja, a title of Tibetan governors ; . 77 
Khrom-fer. See Khro-gier-ma 
Khul-yan, a place . ‘ 158 
Khui-mo-jiag-pa, or sca apal Idan. prob: a Tibetan 
general . : : . 93 
Kho-nu, Kunuvar. i ; ‘ 125 
Khu-stegs, a Tibetan family ‘i . oT 
Khu-tshur, or Gu-sur, a Dard silteue in Baltistan 96, 271 
Khyab-bjug, Visnu. ‘ ; 234 
Khyi-rug, 2 lama in Zans- dkac 159 
Khyi-san, a clan at Ston-sde . ; 156 
Kbyun-dpal-Idan-grub. See Kbui-mo-iae-pa, 
Khyun-po, a Tibetan governor : Z . 47 
Ki. See Skyid. 
Ki-la, or Kyi-la (Urdai qifa), a fort at Leh 130, 133, 
135-7, 184 sqq., 252, 255 
Killah (Qila), a fort at Skar-rdo . . 184, 185 
Kim-khab = Urdii kamkhvab 123, 131, 137, 148, 146 
Kinnaras. Sce Mi-bam-ci. 
Ki-no, a village near Dras 180 
Kirpa-Ram, o Dewan : . ; 140 
Klu-gon, or Klu-kon, a hero. : ‘ : . 85 
Klu-bhum-dkar-po, a Bon-po hook. . . 79 
Klu-bhum-hdus.pahi-aniin-po, a Bon-po Boul . - 80 
Klu-bkhyil, or Li-kyir, a lamasery » 95, 98, 251 
Klu-kon. See Klu-gon. 
Klua(s)-gyog-ma, a valley near the Pan-kon lake 136 


Klu-rgyal, Nigaraija, name of the descendants of 
Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan_ . . 80 


Kokin(d], the residence of Wali Khan of Turkistan 204 
Ko-khri = Urdii hofhi 219, 255 
Kolang, # village in Bangal. See also Ko-lon . 202-3 
Koli Khan, twenty-sixth chief of Si-dkar . 192 


Ko-lon, or Kolang, a chieftainshipin Lahul 195 sqq., 201-4, 
207, 209-10, 218, 223, 250 


Koa-jo, a queen of Tibet 83, 213 
Kon-sol = Eng. council ‘ 140, 146 
Képpen, C. F., Die Religion des Buddha 117 
Korési, Csoma, a Hungarian traveller 1, 152 
Kosa, See Mdzod. 
Ko-sa-la,a kingdom. 74, 76 
Kot-gurh, a village on the Sutlej 266 
Kofthi (Urdii) 207, 209 i 219, 220 
Kra-krag-dar-chen, 2 placed in Turkestan . : - $5 
Kra-kra-mkhar, 2 castle at Kug-so . j . » it 
Krakucchanda. See Hkhor-ba-biig. 
Kram-bis, a village in Pu-rig . : ‘ - 251 
Kri-kai, a mythological king . A % ‘ . 70 
Krisnavarna. See Mdog-nag. 
Kro-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-so . 174 
Kshattriya. See Rje-rigs. 
Kublai Khan, the Mongol emperor . ‘ . . 
Ku-ge. See Gu-ge. 
Kug-o, « castle of the Cig-tan chiefs -173-5 
Kuli Khan, twenty-first chicf of Si-dkar . - 92 
Kuli, or Nun-ti, or Ku-zn 202, 205, 214 218, 220, 221-3 
Kumaon, an Indian district, south of Gu-ge . 267--8 
Ku-mar, a Dard village in Baltistan 271 
83 


Ku-ma-ra, an Indian teacher . 
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Ko-mi, a village in Zans-dkar 166 Leags-mkhar, © castle in Gun-de (Gu-ge) . 206, 213, 281 


Ku-mi-dan (Eng. commandant), a military “title among 

the Dogras : 135, etc., 146 
Kunewar, or Khu-nu, a aresines uf the Bashabr State 276 
Kun-geigs-chos-kyi-snai-ba, a famous Hbrug-pa Jama 123-4 
Kun-bdzom, « queen of Ladakh 120, 122 
Kun-tu-bzan-po, Samantabhadra_. : ‘ . 81 


Kuram Ali Khan, tenth chief of Ke-ris 191 

Ko-res, a village in Baltistan, perhaps a mistake for 
Ku-ro. 

Korkor. Sce Sultan Kurkor. 

Ku-ro, a castle in Baltistan 240 

Ku-ro-wa-li, the district of the v illages Ku. Tro nid Ww ali 240 

Ku-nu. See Kunawar. 

Ku-zu, Bunan for Kuli . 222 

Kyar-tyar, a village or district in Tibet 110 


Kye-[gjlan-(mkhar’, a villagein Lahul 216, 218, 219, 299- 3 


Kye-ris. ‘cc Keris. 

Kyi-bar, a village in Spyi-ti 275 
Kyi-gu, or Kvihu, a gorge ‘ 124 
Kyi-gu-mani-rin-mo, a mani wall at Lai 124 
Kyi-la. See Ki-la. 

Kyor, 0 villave in Lahul 222-3 


L 


Lad(djikh. Sec La-dvags. 
La-dvags (Lad(djakh), Man-yul, Mar-yul. 
parts of the Western Tibetan kingdom 106-10, 113-26, 
127-37, 138-45, 164, 180, 
185, 191, 193, 203-+, 222, 
224, 226, 233-4, 238—40, 
243, 250-6, 257-69, 273-5 
93, 96, 109, 121, 135, 226-7, 


The central 


La-dvags-stod, Upper Ladakh 


240 

La-gan. See Rakas-Tal. 
Lag-chen, 4 Sbalti king . . 281 
La-hdar, a village on the Freivtick bate een aves dakar 

and Ladakh 250 
Lahal. See also Dkar-iva 195-224 
Lake. See Lek. 
Lakpat Rai, a Dorra officer. 262, 269 
Lal Chand, a prince of Ko-lon . 201, 210 
falita-ristara, See Rgya-cher-rol- pa. 
La-lun-bsil-mo, or Lha-lii-tshil-mo, a valley 128, 232 
Lamayuru. Sce Gyun-drun. 
Lam-bar = Enzl. number 207 
La-tag, a lake < . 280 
Lan-dkar-rtse, or Lan- mishar- tae, Lan. -gar-rtse (D.B. 

Langkarehu), a village near Dkar-rtse 128, 25], 258-9 
Landon, P., Lhase . : ‘ . é 107 
Langkarchu, Lat-gar-rtse. Sec Lan-dkar-rtse. 
Lan-kar-gsegs-pa, the Lankaratira, a book : » 99 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. Sec Lan-dkar-rise 
Laisa. See Lha-sa. 
Las-brgya-pa, the Karma-sutaka, a book . ‘ . 85 
Lasu-mandra, o merchant from Kastrawar 128 


Laufer, Berthol!, Uber ein tibetisches Geachichinwerk 


der Bonpo - 78, 80, 88 
” fs Klu-hbum-hdus-pahi-anin-po : - 80 
i a Ein Siihngedicht der Bonpo - 80 
ae Pr Roman einer tibetischen Kénigin - 688 


Leags-pho-ri, 0 hill at Lha-sa . : . $3 
Lee-bde, or JIce-hbre, or Leem-hbre, iets bate: a 


village on the Indus 109, 112, 135-6, 141, 254, 261 
Lee-hbbre. See Lee-bde. 
Lcem-hbre, Lcem-hgre. Sce Lee-bde. 
Leug-dra, a village in Lahul 218 


Lde, a dynastic name 

Lde-btsun-mgon. Sce Lae-etsug-meon. 

‘Lde-chen, a title 182 

{Lde]-dpal-bkhor-btsan, a ieiitg of Ladwiir 92, 168 

[Lde-]gtsug-mgon, or Bde-gtsug-mgon, or Lde-btsun- 
mygon., first king of Zais-dkar 94, 164, 168 


- 165--6, 276 


Lde-lam, one of the eight Sabi-lde kings 80 
Lde-mchog-dkar-po, a district. probably identical 
with Bde-mchog. 94 
Last irudardamencd-btano one of th e eight Sabi. like 
kings ‘ » 80 
Bae-reval-pocti@an, one of the eight Sahi- Ide ie 80 
Lde-snol-po, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings 80 
Ldon-me-iiag, a tribe of ‘ Inner Dwarfs’ . ¥ . 66 
Ldon-po-che-[yons-tu 7], a caste of ministers. . 65 
Ldon-ru-chen, a name of eighteen clans. ; . 65 
Ldo-ro, a chief of Sod. ‘: : : 177 
Ldum-ra, identical with Nub-ra, a province of 
Ladakh . 118, 126, 128, 130, 135, 
139, 147, 232, 236, 238-40, 
250-1, 254, 274 
Lé. See Slel. 
Le-bdun (Las-bdun 2), a book . 119 
Leg-man-Das. See Lekhman-Das. 
Legs-par-rab(s!-bsad, Suprabuddha, Maya's father . 74 
Legs-sgra, a messenger from Co-ro_ . . 86 
Legs-skyon, Suraksita (= Sujata ?) . : , . 70 
Leh (Lé). See Sle(l], Gle[s). 
Lek, Colonel Lake, British Joint Commissioner . 204 
Lekhman-Das (J.ey-man-Das), a Nawab of Kashmir 143-5 
Léo, second chief of Keris 191 


Lha-bdag Tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, or Lh ags- Ashes rin-stobs- 
tgyas, or Bslab-bdag, etc., Ladakhi quartermaster 135-7 


Lha-bran, 2 place in ahul 218 
Lha-btsan-rdo-rje, the deity of the Mkhar. rdzon pass. 145 
Lhab-tse, a place in Zans-dkar 158 


Lha-chen, Mahadeva, a title of many Tibetan kings 
94, 182, etc, 
Lha-chen Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 115, 
117, 243, 268 
Lha-chen Bde-skyon-rnam-reyal, a king of Tadakh 119-20, 


229, 274 
Lha-chen Bha-gan, a king of Ladakh 102 
Lha-chen Bha-ra, a king of Ladakh ; . 102 
Lha-chen Byan-chub-sems-dpab, a king of Ladakh . 96 
Lha-chen Dge-bhe, a king of Ladakh ; ' , 97 
Lha-chen Dnos-grub, a king of Ladakh 98 


Lha-chen Dpal-gyi-mgon, or 1)pal-(Ide-rig-pa-]mgon, 

a king of Western Tibet ¢ . 94-5, 164, 168 
Lha-chen Grags-bbum-lde, a king of Ladakh 99, 102 
Lha-chen Grags-pa-bbam, 4 king of Ladakh 99, 102, 275 


Lha-chen Grags-pa-lde, o king of Ladakh 7 : 95 
Lha-chen Jo-dpal, a king of Ladakh ‘i ji . 97 
Lha-chen Jo-ldor, a king of Ladakh i i . 97 


Lha-chen Khri-gtsug-lde, 0 king of Ladakh 99 
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Lha-chen Lha-dbai-rnam-reyal, a king of Ladakh 102 
Lha-chen a She eporaacreye a king of 
Ladakh 123-4 
Lha-chen Nag-lug, ; a ith of Ladakh 96, 274 


Lha-chen Ni-ma-rnam-reyal, aking of Ladakh 118-20, 226, 


242, 252, 275 

Lha-chen Regyal-bu-rin-chen, a king of Ladakh 
(Kashmir 7) ‘ : 98, 277-8 
Lha-chen Reyal-po, a king of Ladakh ‘ i . 
Lha-chen Ses-rab, o king of Ladakh. ; . 98 


Lha-chen Tshe-dbai-rnam-rgyal, aking of Lodakh 1038, 105, 

109, 195, 214, 220 
Lha-chen ’Utpala, a king of Ladakh : 96, 195 
See Lha-chen Lha-dban-rnam- 


Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal. 
teyal. : 
Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas. See Lha-bdag Tshe-rin- 
stobs-rgyas. 
Lha-gyu-dkar-po, 2 famous turquoise 101 
Lha-gyu-hod-ldan, a famous turquoise 101 
Lha-hbrog, a Dard colony near Mdah 272 
158 


Lhabi-lua-pa, a valley in Zans-dkar 
Lha-Hod-gsal. See Hod-gsal. 
Lha-khan-gsum-risegs, 2 temple at Leh . ‘ . 99 


Lha-khrab-dkar-po, a famous coat-of-mail 101 
Lha-lde, a king of Gu-ge. ; : 169 
Lha-lun, a valley or district . ‘ . 83, 91, 92 


Lha-lun-tshil-mo. See La-lua-bsil-mo. 
Lha-mi-groa-bdun, the seven towns of the divine men 66 


Lha-mo-can, © castle at Hem-babs . 180 
Lha-rgyal, o king of Ladakh 79 
ay iahlent a district 126 
Uha-ti. See Yer-pabi-Lha-ri. 
Lha-ri-chu, « river on the frontier of Spyi-ti 116 
Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, a mountain in Tibet 77 
Lha-rje, a prince of Tibet 89 
Lha-rise, a house at Mu-ne 159 
Lhas. See Hles. 

103, 105, 


Lha-sa (Urdi Lisa), the capital of Tibet 83, 91, 
108, 115-18, 122, 169, 204, 


250, 267-9 
Lha-sa, a clan in Zans-dkar ‘ 156 
Lha-sbyin, Devadatta, a hero . 74 
Lha-ses, Divaukasa (?), a Yaksha ‘ 69 
Lha-tho-tho-ri-siien-bsal, 2 king of Tibet . 81 
Lho-bo. See Blo-bo. 
Lho-bbrug, Bhitan & : ; ‘ 116 
Lho-mo-sdan, or Lho-mon-thah, Lomanthang in 

Nepal. 

Lhun-grub, a prince of Tibet . . ; 2 . 89 
Li, o country, Khotar, or Kunawar 89-90 
Li, a town in Kunawar . 276 
Li-byin, a Brahman 82-3 
Licchavi. See Li-tsa-tsi. 
Lig-tse, « village on the Indus. 136 
Li-kyir. See Klu-bkhyil. 
Lingti. Sce Lin-ti. 
Lins-sited, a village in Zans-dkar 103 
Lin-ti (Lingti), a camping ground in Ru- sod 202, 223 
Li-tsa-tgi, Licchavi, an Indian family 64 
Lo-chen, a title of king Hkhor-re of Gu-ge ms 

4 


Log-par-dad-sel, one of the prehistorio Buddhas 
Loka-prajiapti. Sec Hjig-rlen-gdags-pa. 
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Lomanthang. See Lho-mo-sdan. 
Longataff, Dr. T. G., a traveller 138 


Lo-phyag, the bierninl embassy Fab La: ilvags ts 


Lhasa 116, 137, 250, 254 
Los-lon, probably a islvarie of the king of 
Rtsa-bran . Ito, 112 
Lower Ladakh. See Smad-rnams and [@]éam. 
Ltag-bzan, or Stag-bzan, a hero : . 85 
Lte-ba, or Te-ba, Gte-ya, a village in Tatlukeli 102, 238, 251, 
255 
Lte-ba-ron, a gorge near Leh 113 


Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, the foretathee of the Ce tan 


chiefs ; 173-4 
Lus-stobs-gser-thub, a mythological ares : . 70 
M 
Ma-ban, the Manasarowar Lake i ‘i 76, 207 
Ma-ca-Sia, a Dogra officer ‘ ‘ ; . 136 
Ma-di-na-§s, a Dogra officer . : 253 

Ma-dros, Anavatapta, a1 Naya king, name of ihe 

Manasarowar Lake ‘ : . 8&7 
Ma-gar-sa (Makraga), the capital of Kula 2134 
Magadha, on Indian kingdom . . 7 j 67, 74 
Ma-ga-ta. See Magadha. 


Mag-mud-mkhan, a chicf of [Sjkye-ris . 232 
Mag-na, « Dogra Thanadir 130, 135, 137, 139, 147 
Mag-ram-beg, probably identical with ante ram-bhig, 

a chief of Sod 177, 232 


Mahajaya. See Reyal-byed-chen-po. 

Mahimiya. See Sgyu-bphrul-cben-mo. 

Mahapadma. Sce Padma-chen-po. 

Mahar Chan(dJ, or Mih{alr Chand, a chief ot Ko-loh 201-2, 

210 

Mahisammata. See Man-bkur. 

Mah-di-khan, a chief of Sod ‘i r 1li7 

Ma-he = Urdit mahisha . A j ? bu, 146 

Mahmad Ali Khan, o chief of Kha- -pu- ‘lu. 199 

Mahb-mad Su!-tan Khan, 9 chief of Sod 7 

Mahmud. Sce Sultan Mahmud. 

Mahomed Ali, eleventh chief of Parkuda . 191 
194 


Mahomed Ali Khan, sixth chief of Ron-mdo 
Mahomed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 
Maitreya. See Byams-pa, Regyal-ba-Byams-pa, and 
Hiig-rten-brtan-b2ag. 
Maitreya-dharma-cakra, See Byams-pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo, 
Ma-ka-ra-phad, or Bada Sahib, William Moorcroft 
146, 182, 227, 242, 269 


Makhan, cighth chief of Si-dkar 192 
Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, 2 place in Raltistan, ne of 
Ron-mdo . ‘ r 194 n, 
Makraga. See Ma-gar-sa. 
Ma-lig, leader of the Kashmir embassy to Ladakh 250 
Malig Sultan, a chief of Sod. i? 
Malik (Baz, (:hazali, etc.). See Sultan Malik (Bu, ete, ). 
Ma-li-ya-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . 174 
Mal-maJ = Urdii malmal . 146 
Ma-ma Sul-tan, 0 Wazir of Si-dkar, ‘perhaps identic al 
with Mohamed Khan of Si-dkar 238-9 
Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan, See Zufur Khan. i 


Ma-mohi-mun-sgribs, a famous coat of mail 


Ma-na = Urdit nan 126, HI, 146 
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Manassrovara Lake. Sec Ma-ban, merle: Ma-dros, 

Gans-mtsho 76, 87, 96, 267 
Manasvin. Sce Zil-chen. 
Man-bkur, Mahfi-sammata. See Man-pos-bkur-ba. 
Mande. See Man-bdre. 
Man-de-de-man-de-gin, local deities of the Dards . 272 
Man-di. See Za-hor. 
Mandhity. See Na-la-las-nu. 


Man-dri = Urdii mandir. 143, 146 
Mandri, the Hindu temple at Sauna ‘ : - 148 
Mangal, 1 Ladakhi general. . 3 ‘ - 258 
Man-ga-la-lde, a king of Bzan-la . 3 164-5 
Man-gal-Bag, Man-gal-Sin's garden in Ladakh . 139, 142 
Mangal Chand, a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 


Man-gal-Sin, Basti Ram’s son : ; 139, 144-7 
Man-[hidre, or Maude, a district east of Wardwan 125, 127 


Mani-dgon-pa, the lamasery of Ti-nan. ‘ . 218 
Mani-rin-mo, a mani-wall at Leh. ‘ : . (13 
Menpi-wal . . . . 113-14, 275 
Ma-ni-than 2 =. . StiSsti‘<i~Sst*ti‘iS:*é«*YCO, DA 
Ma-ni-than-skor_ . . ; . 119, 159 
Manji, 4 village in the Su-ru Tales ¢ . 258 
Majiju-ghosa. See Hjam-dbyans. 


Mafiju-éri. Sce Bjam-dpal and Zur-phud-lnia-pa. 
Man-ldra-bahi, a combination of the local names 


Mande and Wardwan . » 127 
Maz-pos-bkur-ba, or Man- kee Maha. “enuiiante: bes 

first king on earth ; : : . 67-8, 72, 75, 77 
Man-rgyn, a village in GSam < 199.3, 273 
Man Siagh, a king of Kuli - 202-3, 220 
Mai-spro, 1 village onthe Indus’. ; 130, 143-4 
Man-sron-man-btsan, a king of Tibet : ; . 84 
Man-su, a prince of Bar-hbog . 2 i : - 220 


Mantar. See Sultan Beg Mantar. 

Man-than, a Maniwall . 109, 124, 159 
Man-thro-Ehar, a Dard v ‘linge | in Baltistan : . 271 
Manu. ce Géed. 


Man-yul, Central Ladakh 113, 119, 168, 238 


Ma-pham. Scc Manasarovara Lake. 
Mara. Sce Bdud. 
Mar-glin, a village in Zans-dkai ‘ ; 3 157-8 
Marshall, Sir John 4 228, 236 
Mar-than, 0 district in Zans- dkar , ‘ 157-9 
Marut Tanzin. See Duos-grub-bstan-bdzin : . 261 
Marwan, a village in Baltistan : j . 266 
Marx, Dr. Karl, a Moravian missionary and 
translator i 2-16, 93-137 
Mar-yul, the Western Tibetan kingdon 93-4, 98, 105, 113, 
157, 160 
Mar-yum, a mountain-pass 110, 113 
Mas-jid = Urdii masjid . : , , 58, 146 
Massy, Col. C.F... Chiefs . . . of the Panjab 195, 206, 281 
Ma-$u-ra = Urda mashhir ; . 46, 146 


Mayé. Sce Sgyu-bpbrul-ma. 
Mchod-rten, chorten or sitet. 114, 121, 124, 126, 160, 


218, 274 


Mehog-(gi!-sprul-[sku}, spiritual name of Prince 
Tehe-dban-Rab-brtan-mmam-rgyal 126, 130 
Mdah, « Dard village on the Indus . 270-3 
Mdo, sitra, part of the Tripifala —. ¥ i - 688 
Mdog-nag, Krignavarpa, a priest é - 72 
Mdun-pa, Chandaka, Buddha's chaxictece. ‘ - 74 
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Madzes-can, Cirumant Z : ‘ F 7 70 
Madzes-pa, Caru :. ‘ 5 . ‘ 70, 72 
Mdzes-dgab, Carunanda . . ‘ d , . 70 
Madzes-ldan, Ciruka 70, 72 
Mdzod = Kosa. See Miion- pane wicked 63, 68 
Mdzod-pa, 2 house at Dpal-hdum_. ‘ : . 169 
Mdzo, a yak and cow hybrid . ‘ } ‘ 96, 156 
Mdzo-khyun-rog-po, a herd of Mdzo(?) . ‘ . 158 

Medicine Buddhas. Sec Sman-bla. 
Medicine Guru Buddhas, list of their names 2 : 92 
Mehndi Ghazili, tenth chief of Kha-pu-lu : - 189 
Mehndi Ibrahim, eleventh chief of Kha-pu-lu. . 189 


Mehndi Malik Haider Shah, twelfth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 


Mehndi Mir. See Sultan Mehndi Mir. 
Me-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . . 78 
Me-ltsehi-grog-po, a brook in Zans-dkar 157, 159 
Me-iiag, or Mi-fiag, or Mo-fiag, a province of Tibet 77, 279 
Men-glin, silk gauze ‘ : 4 . 
Men-ser, or Smon-tsher, a village ; ; : . M6 
Men-tse, silk gauze i , ‘ . dl 
Me-rlog, the Chenab valley in atl 222-3 
Me-ru, a village in Ladakh =. : : : . 109 
Meru, mount. See Ri-rab. 
Me-sde-ldan, a prehistoric king : 70 
Mes-2an, a lake in Blo-bo, probably iaentival with 
Chu-la-me-hbar . . 243 


Meta, probably = Urdii Mehtar, a hereditary village 
oflicer, a title among the Dogras . 139, 146, ete. 
Meta Ser-Sii. See Ser-Sin. 


Me-tog-snubs-gnas, a mythological town . : . 66 
Meo-chen-mchod-rten  . : : . 274 
Mgo-giian, mythological beings with ‘antuial heads . 66 
Mgo-nag, ‘black heads,’ the Tibetans, or men in 
general. ‘ ‘ a . 47 
Mgon-dpal-lde, a hing of ish: la. ‘ é 164-6 
Mgon-khan, a temple at Leh . : : : . 103 


Mgon-po. See Heog. 
Mgon-po, or Achu Ganpu, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, a nobleman 131-5, 


137, 262 
Mgon-po-rnam-rgyal, a chief of Nub-ra_. , . 274 
Mgur-hbum, the 100,000 songs of Mi-la-ras-pa . . 110 
Mhadi, the Muhammadan prophet . ‘ a . 146 
Mia Nidhan Sing, o Dogra officer. ‘ : . 264 
Mian Tuta. Sce Mi-ya-no-ta. 
Mia Rai Sing. See Mi-ya-re-ya-sin. 
Mia Tota. Sce Mi-ya-no-ta. 
Mia Uttam Sing, a prince of Jammu and Kashmir. 262 
Midphi Sata, a guide through Zans-dkar . : . 261 
Mig-dmar-tshes, o Tibctan steward . 134 


Mig-za-dhar, Mirza Haidar, the Mughal ineades of 
Ladakh 158, 161, 273 


Mig-za-(Mirza)-Sul-tan-khan, « a chit of Sod . . 177 
Mihan Sing, a Sikh governor of Kashmir . . 261 
Mi-bam-ci = Kinnara . i é . 66 


Mih[ajr Chand. See Mahar Chand. 
Mi-biigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a sei of Ladakh . 122 
Mi-la-ras-pa, a Tibetan poet . ¥ i: . 96 
Mi-fia-re-ya-sin. See Mi-ya-re-ya-sin. 

Mi-iiag. See Me-fiag. 

Mi-pham-dban-po, a Hbrug-pa Jama 115-17 
Mir Bar@ghir, fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu : é . 189 
Mir Beg, seventh chief of Keria 3 : z . 191 


INDEX 
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Mir-[zzet-Ullah : : we 
Mir-za (Persian), a title ineaning secrelary 127, 146. ete, 
Mirza-Agbar-Beg, councillor of Partap Sin 145 
Mirza Beg, cighth chief of Keris ; 191 
Mirzé Haidar. See Mig-za-dhar. 
Mirza Hyder (Haidar), a prince of Baltis(an 186 
Mir-za-Ra-sul-Beg, a Dogra general 7 127, 267 
Mirza-Sultan-Khan. See Mig-za-Sultan-Khan. 
Mi-skyod-rdo-rje, Akgobhya-vajra . : . 83 
Mi-sred-pa, Aruci . ‘ : : ‘ ° - 70 
Miya, 0 title. See also Mia. 


vy = Urdit miyan . 50, 52, 146 
Mi-yai Mag-na, a thanadar 133 
[Mi-ya} Ne-rdab-Sin, » Dogra peneral . 127-8 
Mi-ya[nj, Mihan, a title used among the Dogras in 

addressing an aged respectable person . 127, ete. 


Mi-ya-no-ta, or Mia Tota, or Mian Tuta, a Dogra 
general . 127, 257, 263 
Mi-yan-Sin, a Dogra genvial 127 
Mi-ya-Ra-nu, a Dogra officer . 136 
Mi-ya-re-ya-sin, or [Mia] Rai ne or Mia -la-re-ya-sin, 
a Dogra officer 255, 257, 263, 268 


Mkhah-hdror-mkhar, a cautled in Sod W7 
Mkhahb-bero-hdu-babi-gnas, . ‘ meeting-place of the 
fairies,’ an epithet of Lahul and Zans-dkar 156 
Mkhab-hgroeri, a hill near Sod 232 
Mkhan = Khan 176 
Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa, an epithet of the ries iii 
Ye-ses-hod : i - 169 
Mihar-bu, a village in Pu. rig . 110, 113, 251, 260 
Mkhar-{mjdans, or [D]kar-sdan, a village in Lahul 218, 
219, 222 


Mkhar-dmar, a village in Western Tibet . , . 98 
(M]khar-maa, or Khartakshe, Gar-dag-sa, Skar-stag-sa, 
Katakchund, a town in Parkuda 131, 184-6, 233, 239, 264 


Mkhar-rdzon, a village and mountain-pass 145 

Mkhar-snan-pa, a castle or house at Gyi-char 160 

Mihas-dman-chen-po, a counsellor . 156 

Mkhyen-rab, 1 No-no of Spyi-ti 3 276 

Mnah-dban-dpal-Ide. See Nag-dbai-dpal-lde. 

Mnab-ris, originally the Western Tibetan empire ; at 
present the districts east of Ladakh 91-4, 168-9 


Maah-ris-skor-gsum, the Western Tibetan kingdom 93, 101, 
113, 116-17, 132. 266, 273 


Mnon-dgabi-zin, one of the heavens 214 
BMnon-pa = Abhidharma i . ‘ . 88 

Mnon-pahi-mdzod, Abhidharma- Loses a Buddhist 
philosophical work — . ; - . oF 
140, 142 


Mo-du-Hor, perhaps the Mughal enipive 
Mohamed Ali Khan, or Muhammed 
Muhammed, a prince of Baltistan 
Mohamed Shah, or Mahomed Shah, 

Shah, o prince of Baltistan . 
Mohammed Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Si-dkar 
Mongols. Sce Sog-po. 

Mon-[pa}, Indian mountain tribes, a caste in Tibet 90, 100, 158 

the Mon of Glo . % 5 . 233-4 
Mo-efiag. Sce Me-iag. 
Monier Williams, M., Buddhism 100, 104, 110, 111 
Moorcroft, William. Seo Bada Sahib and Ma-ka-ra-phad. 

Travels in’ the Himalayan 


Proutneds ‘ 7 . : . 117, 118, 119, 127, 192, 227 


or Ali 
186, 263, 268 
or Muhammed 

186, 193, 263-5 
192, 241 


Ali, 
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Moru Tadzi. See Dnos-grab-bstan-bdzin. 
Moti Rim. Sec Quti-Ram. 
Mrigdkshi, See Ri-dvags-mig-can. 
Mriniila. Sec Padmabi-rtaa-log. 
Mthab-bkhob-pa, ‘ barbarian’ (1) 65, 71 


Mthab-[yul;, or Tha, lit. frontier-states, in the sense of 
India : . 116, 120-1, 205, 250 
Mtho-glin, a temple and village i in Gu-ge . 99, 105 
(Mjtho-rtse-mkhar, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu ?) 113, 
234-5, 240 


Mthu-stobs-dban-po, the god Indra . ‘ : . 63 
[Mjtsho-mo-ri-ri, 2 lake in Rub-so . . . 275 
Mu ‘ati (Urda) ‘ 204 
Macilinda. See Btai-bzua. 
Mu-dzab = Arab, mijih . . 207 
Mughal Emperor of India, or “Pa. ca. Pad. éha, Sec 
Sa-hjan, Aurangzeb . . 110, 187, 240, 274 
Muhammed Ali. Sce Mohamed Ali [Kban). 
Muhammad Amin Waisi, a Sayyid in Kashmir 207 
Muhammed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 
Muhammad Sher ‘Ali Khan, a regent of Kha-pu-lu 190 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . . 78 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, a king of Tibet. : : . 8 
Mu-khyud-hdzin, Nimindhara, o mountain 7 66 
Mu-khyud-mthab-yas, Anantanemi,a king of Ujjayini 74 
Muktapida, king of Kashmir . . , 86 
Mul-be. See Mul-bhe. 


Mul-bhe, or Mul-hbye, Mul-be, Mulbil, Dnul-hbye, a 
village in Pu-rig 120, 122, 128, 193, 226-7, 259-60, 273 


Mul-bil. See Mul-bhe. 
Mul-bbye. See Mul-bhe. 
Miiller, Herbert, Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung . - 78, S4, 8d 
Mum-mo, a my ivthologicat forelather ‘ot the Dards 271-2 
Mun in Tibetan names . : é 5 . Ist 
Mo-ne, a lamasery in Zans- diay 159° 
146, etc. 


Mun-$i(Munshi), an Arabic title of decdebindae 141, 
Murad-jo, a Sbal-ti chief 

Murad Khan, seventh chief of Ron- wide 
Murad Khan. See Sultan Murad [Khan’. 


. 239 
194, 239, 241 


Mu-sul-man, the Muhammadans 145 
Mu-til-mkhan, a chicf of Pu-rig . 232 
Mati-Sin, a raja of Pinch i 140, 143 
Mya-nan-med, Asoka, a Buddhist emperor 169 
Myon-pa, a house at Kyor 292-3 
Myur-la or Sfiun-la, a village on tie Fatlive 136, 251 
Myur-lha, a servant of Dios-grub-bstan-hdzin . 128 
N 

Nag, a weiyht 116-17 
Nagadeba, « king of Gu-ge 169 
Naga, © kind of mythical being 68 
Nigam, a pargana in Kashmir 2717 
Nagaradza, a king of Gu-ge ‘ 169 
Nag-dban-chos-bzan, 1 warden of Hennia F : 143 
Na(g}-dban-dpal-lde, or Miah-dban-dpal-Ide, a prince 

of Zans-dkar 162 
Nag-dban-rnam-reyal, a prince ol Lavekh 107 
Na[g]-dbad-rnam-reyal, « prince of Ladakh oi 


Nag-las-grub-pa, a deity (mgon-po) of the Mons of Glo 
Nag-lug. See Lha-chen Nag-lug. 
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Nag-$a = Urdit nagxha 57, 146 
Nag-tshans, o place in Zans- dat 3 159 
Nag-tshur, o place in Ru-sod, south-east of 

Tsho-mo-ri-ri 160 
Na-gu-Sa-har, or aushahe, a tary nin in Kestimtir.. 117 
Nagyr. ‘Sec Hunze-Nagar. 
Nain Singh, Journcy to Tibet . ; 87, 279 
Najim Malik. Sce Sultan Najim Malik. 
Na-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-Idin kings =. ‘ - 79 
Na-ko, a village in Kunawar : : 276 
Na-la-las-nu, Mindhatr. =. swt wt tC 
Nal-rtse, rhe castle of Ti-nan . 213 


Na-ma. See No-ma. 

Nam-bar = Eng. number : 54, 55, 146 
Nam-ber-chen-po, a god : ; : . 64 
Nam-chen-ldon, a caste of sitipaateree ; 65 


Bore henna iay tee liar nerels:: ancient name ms 
the He-mi lamasery ; ‘ 227 
Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, a god : ; ‘ : . G4 


Nam-hkyil, « Dard village ; 271 
Nam-mkhsb-dpal-lde, a king of Bini: la . 164-5 
Nam-mkhbab-khrag-ldag, a famous sword . . 101 
Nam-rins, a district 105, 109 
Nam-rad, a chief of Sod . 177 
Namiinab (Urda) 207 
Nag, a village in Ladakh 109 
Nanak, teaching of, in Ladakh - 112 
Nanakshahi rupees 123, 146 
Nanda, an envoy of the Depris 259 
Nan- -abud-sgroll}-ma, wife or mother at ihe chief 

Hariya . » 214 
Nand-Ram, a prime minister at Lick - 14), 143 
Nan-gon, or Nan-khons, Baltistan 85, 106, 193 
Nan-ka-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 
Nan-khons. Sec Nan-gon. 
Nan-sin, a district (?) 147 
Nan-so, part of the village of Bib- ca - 167 
Nan-son-sbyon-hahi-rgyud, “cleansing from hell,’ ebonk 97 
Nar-(la;mkhar, a castle belonging to Si-dkgr 239-40 
Nasir ‘Ali Khan, a chief of Kha-pu-lu 190 
Naushahr. See Na-gu-Sa-har. 

Na-tan and na-za 255 
Nawab[s}, the governor of Rashanie 114-15, 117, 122, 


143-4, 146, 243 


Nayib (Urdu), Naib, an assistant officer 141, 146 
Na-zar = Urdii nazar 128, 146 
Ned, ‘we’ 162 
Neg, a title : 203 
Ne-mdzes, Upacaru : ‘ 70, 72 
Ne-mdzes-ldan, Upacirumant . F , : 2° 12 
Nepal. Sce Bal-yul. 
Res-ldon, a tribe . “ 7 “ ~ 65 
Nestorian inscriptions at Brai-rise . ‘ ; - 99 
Neve, Dr. A. 106 
Ne-zam-din (Nizam-ud- Din , a Ladakhi general 253 
Ni. See Rana Ni. 
Ni-lam = Urdi nilam 57, 146 
Nil Chan[d), first chief of Ko- loa . 201-2, 209 
$5 sa a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 


Ni-lim-khon (Urda nilam),a sapphire mine in Balde 139-40 
Rti-ma-dbat-rgyal, a prince of Ko-lon 201, 210 
Ri-mahi-giien, Siryavanéa - 72-3 
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Ni-ma-pil (pha-la), a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 


Ri-ma-rnam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Ni-ma-rnam-reyal. 


Ni-ma-sin, a prince of Gun-ran 201-2, 209-10 
Nimindhara. See Mu-khyud-hdzin. 

Ni-zla-dban-mo, a queen of Ladakh 120, 235 
Ri- .a palace . F 93 
No-chun-nu. See Tshe-dbas-rab-brtan-rnam-reyal. 
No-chun-nu, a prince of Ladakh 250, 262 
Nog-san = Urdii nugs@n. ; 255 
No-kar = Urdii naukar . 57, 146, 255 
No-ma, or Na-ma, av illage on the inde : 226 
No-no, « Tibetan title of a nobleman or prince 123, etc. 


No-no ene or Nono Sungnam, a Ladakhi 
nobleman . 133-4, 267-8 

No-no Bstan-bdzin, a Ladakhi noblenan , 238-40 

Nono Chogan. See No-no Chun-nun. 

No-no C(hJun-nun, or Nono Chogan, a chief of Ko-lon 


201-2, 209 
No-no Dban-drag, a Ladakhi general 239 
No-no Don-ldan, 2 nobleman from Phyi-dban 133 


No-no Phun-tshogs. See Phun-tshogs. 


No-noRta-megrin-bkra-Sis-bdud-bjoms, a ministerofSle] 240 
Nono Sungnam. See No-no Bsod-nams. 
Nor-bu-dpal-lde, a prince of Zans-dkar 162 
Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 106 
Nor-hdzin, wife of the governor of Glo "233- 4 
Nor-hdzin-dban-mo, daughter of the governor of 

Glo, perhaps identical with Ni-zla-dban-mo 233, 236 
{No]-skya-pa, a clan in the village of Byan 156 
Nub-ba-glan-spyod, Pascima-Godaniya, the continent 

of the west ‘ : . 64, 66 
Nu-bkab-bkra-sis, a chief of Bar: hive . 220 
Nub-ra, or Ldum-ra, a province of Western Tibet 99, 105, 


266, 274-6 
Nua-ti, the Tibetan name of KuJi . 96, 105, 125, 160, 224 
Nur Ghazi. See Sultan Nur Ghazi. 


Nyimo. Sce Siie-mo. 
0 


°O-don, a town in Turkestan, probably Urdum Padshah 
near Kashgar. . . 87 
Om-mani-padme-him. Rie Yi-ge-drug-pa. 
’On-po, 2 mountain-pass and district in Zana-dkar 168 
O-rgyan, or ’U-rgyan, Udyana, o tribe and a country 66, 
86-7, 108, 156 


Osman, Muhammad’s father-in-law . 186 

Otanta-puri. Sce ’O-tantra-ri. 

°O-tantra-ri, Tibetan for Otanta-puri, a» town . . 86 

P 

Pa-beu-giiis-kyi-gra-ma, a group of villages in 
Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) . ‘ . 240 

Pa-ca, the Mughal emperor. See Mughal. 

Pa-dar. See Balde. 

Pad-cha. See Pa-ca. 

Pad-(d)kar-bkra-sis, a prince of Bar-hbog 220 

Padma-chen-po, Mahipadma, a king of Magadha . 74 

Padma-bbyun-[gnas}], Padmasambhava. See also 
U-rgyan-padma, a Buddhist teacher 86-7, 156, 213 
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Padmabi-rtsa-log, Mrinala, a youth . . . 72 
Padma-bod-hbar, a Buddhist teacher, his i neue 126 
Padmasambhave. See path Uratenes: 
Paho = Urdii pi’o .  J41, 146 
Paha-ri-mkban, or Pa-ri- ‘kha, a chief of Ti. nan. 213, 216 
Pa-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-%o 174 
Pal, a family at Ko-lon . 202 
Pa-[ljdar. Sce Baldé. 
Pal-kyi == Urdii palki 49, 146 
Palolo, a Dard name of Baltistan 193 
Pal-tan = Urdu palfan, a regiment 135 
Pampur, a town in Kashmir 139, 142 
Pajica-Sikha. Sce Zur-phud-lia-pa. 
Pan-chen, the hend lama of Bkra-sis-lhun-po . 108 
Panjab, part of Northern India 203, 205 
Pan-kon, lake. See Kluns-gyog-ma. 
Pan-kon-phyag-rgya-pa, or EEE, skon- meee 

rgya, a book 7 81, 279 
Para, a title in Lahul . 203 
Parbat Singh, a king of Kuli . 210, 218 


Pargana (Hindi) 207, 209, 277 


Sce Pah-ri-mihan. 


Pa-ri-kha. 
Parker, I. H., Manchu Relations with Tibet. . 78 
Parkudda. See Parkuta. 


Parkuta, or Parkud(da], a Balti chieftainship 184-5, 191, 
233, 264, 271 


Partibpur, 2 town in Ladakh, founded oe the Dogras 139 
Par-tab-rmal, a king of Gu-ge : . 169 
Partab Sin, o Maharaja of Kashmir . . 139-40, 148, 145 
Partap Singh, o king of Kuli . 218, 220 
Pa-sar. Sec Sod-Pa-sa-ri. 
Pascima-Godaniya. See Nub-ba-glan-spyod. 
Pas-kyum or sie ae fan a castle and village in 
Pu-rig 7 . 123, 126, 128, 177, 180, 
231, 251, 253, 258-60, 273 
Pa-spa-rag, a place in Lahul 218 
Pas-skyum. See Pas-kyum. 
Pe-ne = Urdii para 146, 255 
Persia. Sec Ta-zig. 
Phagi Chand. See Bhagi Chand. 
Pha-kyir, Faqir, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu . 180-1 
Phala = Tib. 7pal in names ‘ ; 214 
Phan-than, a plain near Lha-sa . 85-6 
Phaa-than-ka-med, a vihara . 85 
Phar-si, or Bar-rtsi, the Persian igeenanes 124, 141, 143 
Pha-ta Chan[d], or Fateh Chand, a chief of Ko-lon 
201-2, 209 
Phe-tse, No-no, a prince of Bar- ae 220 
Phillott, Liout.-Col. D. C. .201-5 
Phi-tse-phan, 2 place in Zans-dkar . . 159 
Pho-lon-bdra-bdra, « rock on the frontier between 
Ladakh and Lahul 250 
Pho-ita, the hereditary trade agents between Ladakh 
and Kuli . ‘ 223, 224 
Phos-fiabi-fa, an ania place or person in 
Baltistan . 240 
120 


Pho-thog-la, « siveuitain-paes “abete Pho- thog-sa 
Phug-thal, o village and eee inZane-dkor 157-9, 161 
Phun-gon-nag-po, a demon : . 9 
Phun-tshogs, a Ladakhi munshi 177, 179 
Phun-tshog(s), (No-no Phun- eee a prince of 

Bar-hbog . . 218, 220 
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Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 120-2 
Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan. See Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab- 

batan. 
Phu-ran, a village in Me-rlog . j 223 
Phur-bcags-Skar-rdo, perhapa a suburb of Skar- “edo 239 
Phor-bu, probably for Brihaspati : 234 
Phyag-btshal-sgan, a hill near Phug- thal. 157 
Phyag-(na]-rdo-[rje], Vajrapani, his image 99, 126 
Phyag-rdor, a man from the house Hol-phynga- pa at 

Lte-ba ’ 255 
Phyi-dban, a village; seat of a noniemak : 133 
Phyi-dban-stag-rtse, a castle 77, 80 
Phyi-glio, Europe . ‘ 125 

vw oa or Ci-lin, a village in Gate: divar 147 
Phyod, a place in Lahul . . 281 
Pi-pi-tin, a village in Zanie-dkar 131, 159-60 
Pi-$i-Sa-kra, a Tibetan officer 136 


Pi-tsi-tsanda-4ri, a translator [from the Chinese} : 85 


Poliu, Great, Baltistan in the Chinese Annals 86, 193 
» Little, Gilgit in the Chinese Annala 86, 193 
Po-lo(n)-san, 2 mountain rongo i . ‘ - 90 
Potala. See Gru-bdzin. 
Prasenajit. See Gsal-rgyal. 
Prati-rmal, a king of Gu-ge , ‘ : 169 
Pritam Singh, or Spri-tim Sin, a king of 
Kuli. \ . 218 
Prithvi Sidgh, or Tre- tru. Sin, a ‘bing al Kula 218, 281 


Pu-hrans, or Pu-rans, Bu-ran, Spu-rans, a province 


of Tibet - 93-£, 96, 105, 110, 133, 137, 
168-9, 273, 276 
Pu-nac, the kingdom of Pinch ; 140 
Pinch. See Pu-nac. 
Pu-nu, a Wazir . 140 
Punya-rmal, identical with Baod: nams- ide, ing of 
Gu-ge ‘ ‘ . ; . 169 
Pu-rans. See Pu-braas. 
Pu-rig (Purik), or Bu-rig, a province of Ladakh 103, 106-7, 
110, 113, 119, 126, 128, 
138, 159, 185-6, 191, 193, 
226-7, 238-40, 242-3, 
250-4, 273-4 
Piirva-Videha. See ser ke Uppase Po: 
Pyu-dkar, a village in Lahul 71 
Qa 
Qila. See Kila, Kyi-la, and Killah. 
R 
Ra-ba-dmar-po, a district in Western Tibet . 94 
Rab-brtan, Drun-pa, a high lama of Phug-thal . 158-9 
» » minister at Da-ru . ; 239 
» » & Ladakhi general . 232 
Rab-brtan-lha-rise, the palace of Bab- -3go 102 
Ra-bo-mchod-rten, a stiipa in Zais-dkar . 160 
Rab-rgyas, 2 castle-ward at Hem-babs 180 
Radbi-Kirsin. See Rata-Krisna-Kol. 
Ra-dug-reyal-po, » prince of Zans-dkar 157, 159 
Rafi[r} Khan, o king of Baltistan 185, a 


Ra-gan-beren-sin, o place, perhaps in Baltistan 
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Ra-ga-sa, o Tibetan gencral 136, 254 


Rag-éi, an unknown country . ‘ : . 66 


Rahim Khan, 0 nobleman of Chu- éod 258, 267 
Rahim Khan. See Sultan Rahim Khan. 
Rahmiim, tenth chief of Si-dkar 192 


Raéhula. Sec Sgra-gcan-hdszin. 
Rainchan Shah, a Ladakh king ‘ . ‘ . 98 


Raja-tarangin’, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by ’ 
Jonaraja . 96, 98, 102, 171, 192, 
if the Chronicles of Kashmir. by : 
Srivara 101, 102 
Raj-Si-kim, a princess of Sim-éa- walehie: bu . 180. 
Rakas-Tal, or La-gan, or Rawan Hrad,« famous lake 267 | 
Raksasa. See Srin-p 
Ra-la, a district ‘ * 93,243 | 
Ra-labi-rgyud, the district of Ra. la. : ; - 938! 
Ral-pa-can, 4 king of Tibet , 89-90,105 = 
Ra-lun, a lamasery ; 107-8 | 
Ram, ninth chief of Si-dkar . 192 
Rambirpur (Ranbirpur), a town founded by Manigal- 
Sin 139 


Rambir-Sin, (Ranbir- Sisgh) a Maharaja of Kashmir 139-41 | 
201, 210 =| 


Ram Chan(dj, a prince of Ko-lon 

Ram Chan(d), 8 chief of Ko-lon 201,209 | 
Ram Chandar, a nobleman of Kashmir 277 | 
Ram-di. See Ram-ti. i 
Ra-mo-che, a lamasery . ‘ : . $3 | 
Rampur, a town founded by Mangal Sin. 139: 
Rampur, the capital of Bashabr . 206, 
Ram-Sin, a prince of Jammu . ; ‘139- 40,143 © 
Ram-ti, KuJi in Ti-nan and Manchad 223 
Rana, a family at Ko-lon 202 =: 
Rana Nil, an ancestor of the Ko-lon sehiele 202 


Ra-na-pha-la, or Ra-tan-pha-la, a chief of Ti-nan 203, 
213, 216 | 
Rana Zflim Sing, a Dogra officer . 257 | 
Ran-bdum, a village and lamasery 130, 273 j 
Ran-hthag, a house at Leh ‘ ee “ASB 2 
Rani Jivanti (Dzvivanti), a queen of Kula 218 | 
Ran-rig, o village in Spyi-ti : 275 
Ran-thag-ga, a place in Zans-dkar 156 
Ran-zam-éin, a house at ’U-pa-rag . 159 | 
Rao, a family in Bada Benet 202 
Ra-pad = Eng. report al, 146 


Ra-sans-dar-pa, a Tibetan governor ; ‘ IT 


Rastrananda. See ree 
Ra-sim = Urdii rusim . 57, 146 
Rata-Krisna-Kol, or Ridhi- Bonne a Wazir 143-7 


Ra-ta-na, a chief of Bar-hbog 3 ¢ : .« 220 
Ra-tan-pha-la. See Ra-na-pha-la. 
Ratan Chan[di, or Ratna-Chand, a chief of Gun-ran 201 »210 


Ratan-ser-khan, a chief of Baldé (or Pa-ldar) 125 
Ratan-Sing, an envoy of the Dogras : » 259 © 
Ratanu. See Ra-tu-nu. 
Ratna Chand. See Ratan Chand. : 
Ratna-kiifa-sitra. See Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa. : 
Ra-tu-n(uj, or Ratanu, or Tu-nu, a Dogra Wazir 136, 254, 
269 
Bawan Chandar, a nobleman in Kashmir . 277 
Réwan-Hrad. See Rakas-Tal. 
Ba-yim-khan, a chief of Pas-kyum . - 180-1 
ss i a chief of Cig-tan 253 
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Rdo-bug-pa-can, a2 cavernous stone on the Ladakh 
frontier. : ‘ ; : : : ’ 94 
Rdo-rje, General. See Ga-ga Rdo-rje. 

».  Ga-ga, a chief of Spyi-ti 275 
Rdo-rje-gdan, Vajrisana . 64, 169 
Rdo-rje-pha-la(-pal), a chicf of Vi. nan 213, 216 
Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, a minister of Tog . 127-8, 258 


Rdo(r)-khug-than, or Hdor- eee a Plain north of 


Bran-rtse . 136 
Rdo-sran, 2 measure 141, 280 
Rdza-nab-gi-ma-ni-rin-mo, 1 mani-w all at Dear-ba . 119 
Rdzon-khul « monastery in Zais-dkar 280 
Redslob, Fr., a Moravian missionary 142, 280 
Rebu-rmal, a king at Gu-ge 169 


Reichel, G., a Moravian missionary . 7 : Z 2 


Remitan, M-. P. Egerton, British Joint Com. 
missioner ‘ ss ‘ ; ‘ 204 
Ren-chan. See Lha-chen-rgyal-bu Rin-chen, 
Ren-tan-masjid, mosque of Ren-chan in Kashmir 277 
Re-ru, a place 152 


Rga, a tribe . : . . . 65 
Rga-sin, a Dard enlagers on hie: Tadae 271 
Rgod-btsan. See Rkod-btsan. 

Regod-ldod (Idon ?), a district . ‘ . : . 497 
Rgod-yul, the Wam-le district. . . 109 
Regya, a town in Ladakh. 94, 131, 225-7 
Rgya-cher-rol-pa, the Lalita-vistara . . 76 


Reya-gar, India . 82, 86- 90, 91, 108, 140, 
143, 156, 169, 227 
Regya-gon-hog, Upper and Lower Rgya, probably 
referring to the district of Rgya . 159 
Reyal-ba, a title of the chiefs of the Mons of Glo 233 
Reyal-ba Byams-pa, Maitreya, his image . 99, 108 
Reyal-ba-rin-chen, the Dalailama . . 121 
Reyal-ba Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa, the Dalai lama 121 
Reyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, Amitayus, his image . 126 
Regyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde, a king of Zais-dkar 157 


Regyal-byed, Jaya (?) Z . 70 
Rgyal-byed-chen-po, Mahajaya, a mythological line 70 


Reyal-hdzom, the daughter of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 244 
Reyal-k(hja-thun, a queen of Ladakh . 106-7 
Reyal-khri, a king of ’A-Ici 275 
Reyal-Malig, a chief of Sod 177 
Regyal-mo-mkhar, a castle at Hem- baba 180 
Reyal-mtshan, a minister of Zans-dkar 160 
Reyal-(m‘tshan, a prince of Bar-hbog . . 220 
Reyal-pobi-chu, the Ifoangho river . : . 85 
Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas, a Bon-po bhroniels ‘ 80 
Rygal-rabs-gser-gyi-me-lon, a historical book 78, 92 
Rgyat-rabs-spun-po-gsum- nes blon- eae a mishan, 

8 historical work : 76 
Regyal-srid, a god . ‘ : : : . 64 
Reyal-srid-dgah, Ri agfananda , 3 , . 73 
Regyal-po [Tshe-rin-dpal-lde}, a prince of Ti-nan 

213-14, 218 
Reya-mtsho-chen-po, the king of the waters, the 

ocean . . . é 68 

Reya-nag, China . 82- 3, 87- '8, 91, 108, 180, 
204, 227 

Rgyan-can[d]. See Gian Cand. 

Regya-phibs-gyu-sion-can, a temple 3 . 89 


Regya-sde, the province of Rgya in Ladakh * 5 89 
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Reya-sin, for Brgya-sbyin, Indra, a king of Kha-la-rtse 274 Rta-mgrin, a Wazir at Mul-bhe 128 
Ne hbum, a book ‘ - 97, 280 » oo Tangrin, a prince of Bar-hbug 220 
ayud-rdo-rje-rise-mo, in full, Rial: iver: rgyud-kyi- Rtogs-brjod-mdo, the biography of general Sakya- 
bsad-rqyud-rdo-rje-rtse-mo, Vajrakila-tantra . . 97 Tgya-mtsho : , 244 
Riddhi Singh. See Biddhi Sieh, or Prithvi Singh 218 | Rtol-ti. See Tolti. 
Ri-dvags-mig-can, Mrigikshi, a goddess . ; - 63  .  Rtsa-brag, or Tsaparang, a town in Gu- -ge 110, 276, 279, 281 
Rig-hdzin, Vidvadharn, spirits of Tantric wisdom  . 87 Rtsad-rab-gual, a priest . ‘ : ; . 92 
+ 99~—S« A Minister 121-2, 137, 139, 238 Rtsa-mi, a district : . 89 
oA order of tomas . : .121-2 Rtsans-pa-bram-zebi-rigs, a tribe of ‘Disladaia. . 66 
Rig-pa-can, a minister of Tibet : : : - 83 | Rtse, a diatrict, perhaps near Kailaca : . 94 
Rig-pa-hdzin-pa, an order of Jamas . 122, 126 Rtse-lde, a king of Gu-ge : : 169 
Ri-nam, a village in Zana-dkar ‘ 156 Rtse-mi, o legendary ancestor ‘ ; : - 66 
Rinchana Bhotta, a Ladakh king : : - 98 Rtse-mo. See Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo. 


Rin-chen, a prince of Zans-dkar 162 


last 


Rin-chen-don-grub-rmam-rgyal, the king of 
Zans-dkar . ; 162 

Rin-chen-dpal-lde, a tiie of Beal: la 164-6 

Rin-po-che, Buddha, his image ‘ . . 83 

Rin-khri-btsan-po. Sce Dir-kbri-bisan-ro 

Rin-rje, a legendary ancestor . A ‘ A 65 

Rin-rjebu-ra, a legendary ancestor . : 65 


Ri-rab-[lhun-po), Sumeru, the king of the algunas 64 


Ri-rdzon, o Jamasery 164, 281 
Ri-rgyal-lhun-po, Sumeru. See Ri-rab-lhun-po, 
Ri-sna, a village, probably in Pu-rig 232, 239 


Rie, a legendary ancestor “ - 65 


Rije-Can[d), or Jai Chand, a chief of Ke! fon _ 201- -5, 210 
Rje-mi, a legendary ancestor . i 65 
Rije-rigs, the Kshattriya caste : : ‘i - 69 
Rkod-btsan, or Rgod-btsan, a hero . : : » Bb 
Rkyan-chu, a river in Ru-4od , e : 160 
Rkyan-khab = Urdu kambhuab 111 

65 


Rlun-rje-bam-pa, a legendary ancestor 2 : 
Rlun-tshugs(-tshubs), 2 palace. 2 ; § . 87 


Rma-chu-skyad, the Hoangho 91 
Ral, in dynastic names 171 
Rmig-pa-dman-rigs, a tribe 66 
Rna-ba-can, Karmika, a king of Potala 70, 72 
Raoam-reyal, o king of Zans-dkar 162 
ss ~=—ogy~Ss a Warden at Kram-bis 251 
ss 6osy)-~SC tind of mchod-rten 5 124 
Ruam-rgyal-mgon-po, a king of Ladakh . 103 
Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo, hill at Leh 103, 105 
(R]nam-r¢yal-skyid, 2 queen of Nub-ra 274 
Rnam-reyal-tshe-rin, « prince of Bar-hbog 220 
Rnam-[par)-snan-[mdzad}, Vairocana 63 
Rne-nam, Samarkand, or Sna-nam . 65 
Rna-yab, a country : : ‘ 87 
Riin-ma-pa, an order of lamas . 276 
Roca. See Hod-mdzes. 
Rockhill, W. W., The Life of Buddha 16, 79 
Ro-hi-la, a Dogra soldier hy 


Romano, Michelangelo Lualdi, L’ Tadta Oriente 


Ron-[chu-rgyud), the upper Indus Valley above No-ma 
116, 261, 271 


Rondu. See Ron-mdo. 
Ron-ne-chur-rgyud, See Ron-chu-rgyud. 
Ron-(m]do, a district, perhaps Ron-mdo in Nub-ra 77 
Ron-mdo (Rongdo, or Royal), a chieftainship in 
Baltistan . . 7 ; 7 - 194 
Royal. See Roi-mdo. 
174 


Ro-zi-mkhar, the palace of Cig-tan . 


Rtse-So-rgya-ri, or Rtse-tho-rgya-ri, a town in Rtse . 93 
Rtse-tho-reya-ri. See Rtse-4o-rgya-ri. 


Risis, a book, translated from the Chinese (2) . 68 
Rtso-dkar-rje, o legendary ancester . : ‘ . 65 
Rtsogs-mi, a legendary ancestor : ’ F . 65 
Rub-can-da, e chief of Ti-nan 216 
Ru-beu. See Ru-god. 


Rub-go. See Ru-god. 

Ru-dpon, 2 military officer 133-4 

Ru-§od, or Ru-beu, or Rub-go, a district 108, 160, 250, 276 

Rus-si-la, a mountain-pase in Pu-rig. 

Rustam. See Sultan Malik Rustam. 

Ru-thog[s), or Rodakh, a town and district 04, 105, 110, 
113, 116-17, 133, 137, 204, 
254, 266-9, 275-6 


8 

Siad Atta Ulla Khan, twenty-ninth chief of Khe-pu-lu 188 
Saad Babir Malik, thirty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Gohar Beg, thirty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Saad Jalil Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Saad Karun Beg, twenty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sdad Khalil Khan, thirtieth chief of Kba-pu-lu , 189 
Saad Malik Purnur, thirty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Saad Malik Shab Shiya, thirty-eighth chief of Kha- 
pu-lu ‘ é . 189 
Saad Mir Ghazi, thirty- gesnad chief af Kha. -pu-lu 189 
Saad Mokhim Khan, thirty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 180 
189 


Saad Rustam Beg, twenty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 
Saad Shah Azim Beg, thirty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 


Saad Ulla Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Saad Yakub Khan, thirty-first chief of eee 189 
Sa-ba (for Sahib), the English 223 
Sa-bdag-klu-giian-gyi-sgrog-khral, 1 Bon-po book. . 80 
Sa-bi, 2 Ladakhi minister 133, 255 
Sa-bkra, an evil demon . < 156 
Sa-bu, « village in Ladakh 98, 244, 279 
§a-dkar. See Sag-mkhar. 
Sad-na-legs, 2 king of Tibet ag 
Sadpur barrage 186 
277 


Sadr-ud-Din, Renchan's ihe ciuadan name 
§a-gar. See Sag-mkhar. 

§ag-gal, a Dard village, perhaps nee onthe Shayok 271 
Sag-lad = Urdii sagalat . ; 46, 146 


Sag-lde, a chief of Ste-sta_.. 150 
Sa-glin-{mkhar), 2 castle in Baltistan [Kha- -pu-lu) . 231 
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S§ag-mkhar, in the Suru valley. See Shakhar. 
Sag-mkhar, or Sa-gar, Sa-dkar, castle of the Ci: tan 


chiefs F 113 

Sa-gier-pa, & jiouse and Taxaily at 7 lei 250 
Sag-thub. Sce Sa-kya-thub-pa. 
Sa-gyog, the Shayok river. 189 
Sahadat Khan, ninth chief of Parkide 191 
Sab-ban, a landholder at Ki-no 180 
Sahi Chand. Sce Bhagi Chand. 

Sabi-cho, a place in Turkestan . . 87 
Sabi-Ide-brgyad, the eight beauties of ine warili, a 

group of kings. , . 80 
Sabi-legs-drug, the six end ones “gt the earth, a 

group of kings . 80 
Sa-hjan, Shah-Jahan, ihe Mughal emperde 110, 114, 187 
Sab-kya, Sikya, Buddha's family name 72-3, 77, 213 


Sab-kya-muni, an image of Buddha ; ; . 91 


Sab-kya-thub-pa, the first king of Zans-dkar 156-7 
Sab-kya-reya-mtsho, a Ladakhi field-marshal 113, 242-4 
§a-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-Idin kings : . 79 
Sakya-thub-pa, or Sag-thub, Buddha; 63, 67-8, 75 
his image . - 113 
Salaganwait, Adolf von Schlagintweit, a ay eller .2, 204 
so Hermann, atraveller . 3 é - 3 
Sa-lam, consort of princess Rij-Sikim ‘ . - 180 
Sa-lam = Urdii salam 140, 143, 146, 255 
Sa-lam-khan, a chief of Sod. ; 177 
Salim-Khatun, a descendant of eens Khan. 144 
Sa-lu, a kind of rice : 67 
Salmunde. Sec Sultan Salmunde. 
Sam. Sce Géam. 
Samantabhadra. See Kun-tu-bzan-po. 
Sambara. See Bde-mchog. 
Samarcand, See Rna-nam 
Sa-na = Urdii sanat 54, etc., 146 
San-gha-rmal, a king of Gu-ge 169 
Ba-nid, a Dard village on the Indus . 272 
Ba-ni-[tshog), e lamasery in Zans-dkar 156, 159-60 
San-ku, a village in the Suru valley 25), 258 


Sate-rgyas, Buddha, 75, 81, 00-1, 92, 100, 105, 107, 


109, 116, 212; as elephant, 233; as rhinoceros 233 
Sats-rgyas-blo-gros, Drun-pa, a laina of Dhar-sa 160 
Gantibhadra. See Zi-ba-bzan-po. 

Gantirakgita, See Zi-ba-htsho. 
Sa-phud, a village . 127 

»» »» 8m earnest in land gale : lll 
Sa-ra = Urdii sara . . 58, 146-7 
8a-ra-chen-po, the great curavanlety at Teh - 146 
Bardhan, the royal palace of Bashahr ‘ . . 266 
8a-ran, o village in Labul ; . 218 
Sar-ba, or Udayana, a prince of Keuéimbi i . 74 
Sardar, or Sirdar, a title of a military officer . 257 
Sa-rdehu-nag-po,a demon... : » Ol 


Sar-[¢jsum, or Sharsam, a chief of Gua. ran - 201-2, 209 


Sar-kar == Urdii sarkar . ‘ 146 
Saer-lus-hphags-po, 9 Parva-V idehst the Eastern 
Continent . : : F - 66 
Sarmik, Geer-mig, 4 villages in ‘Baltictan 191 n. 
Sar-re, a village (?) 128 


Bar-sgo-(la}, Ser- -go-la, a sills and pass in Pu-rig 


‘ 251, 259-60 
Barvarthasiddha. Seo Don-thams-cad-grub-pa. 
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Sa-skya, a lamasery, the capital of the Sa-skya 
hierarchs g 103, 108, 169, 244, 275 
Sa-skyon-rnam-reyal, 2 prince of Ladakh . . 120-2 
Sa-spo-la, a village on the Indus, the seat of a 
minister 134, 251, 275, 281 
Sa-spo-rtse, o <illage on site bieok above Sa-spo-Ja 239 
Sata-kratu. See Brgya-[s}byin. 
Satanika. See Dmag-breya-pa. 
Satasahasrika  Prajna-paramita, 
brgya-pa. 
Satpur, a village near Skar-rdo with an ancient 
aqueduct . 
Sa-tsho-ma, Gopa, Buddha’ sw ‘ife ‘ ; 5 
Sa-wan, e kind of animal ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 108 
Sa-yog. See Shayok. 
Sbag-ram-bhig. See Mag-ram-beg. 
Sbal-ti-[yul), or Bhal-ti, Baltistan 85, 87, 106-7, 110, 
113-14, 131, 135-7, 184-5, 
193, 232-5, 240, 250-4, 
262-4, 266, 269, 273-5 
Sbal-ti-dgra-bcom, a Balti Arhat 183 
Sba-rab, or Spa-rab, a priest . ; ; : . 92 


See Slot-phrag- 


Sbar-rtse, a village in Pu-rig 232 
Sbru-Sal. See Hbru-sal. 
Sbyan-lam, o ritual 101, 111 


Schiefner, 'ranz Anton, Hine lidetische Lobensbeselress 
bung Sakyamun’? s. » 76 
Uber die Verschlechterungs- 
perioden der Menschheit . 76 
Gtsan-ma-klu-hbum-dkar-po. 79 
Schlagintweit, Emil, von, Life of Padmasambhava . 88 
Schmidt, I. J., Moravian translator of the Bible, editor 
and translator of Ssanang Ssetsen, History of the 
Mongols. Sce Ssanang Ssetsen. 
Sde-bchin-Bha-dur, an official in Glo (?) : 
Sde-pa-gtsan-po, a title of the governor of Dbus and 
Gtsan., . 42 
Sde-pa-gzun, the Dalai- farind 8 “qialae: ii: gov eeimnent 
office ‘ 115-17 
Sde-[snod]-gsaum, the Tripitaka , 86, 88 
Sdig-btsugs, mythological beings. ‘ . . 66 


» ” 


233 


Se-ba-das, a prince of Ti-nan . : 216 
Se-ha-za, a tribe . ; 65-6, 70, 279 
Se-bdu-la, Shah-id- Ullah, a wlaece betw een Kuen-Lun 
and Karakoram . 250 
Sel, or Se[s}, a town, seat of a sihineee 102, 109, 113, 122, 
126, 143, 224, 227 
Sel-ma-ni-can-bgo, a place in Zans-dkar . . 160 
Sel-thub-chen, the Buddha image of Sel 109, 113 
Sen-ge. Sce Sin-ge. 
Sen-ge-bgram, Siinhahanu, a eee king . 74 
Sen-ge-lde, a king of Zans-dkar : ae 
57 


Sen-ge-ldor, a king of Kastawar ‘ é 
Sea-ge-rnam-reyal, a king of Ladakh 106-10, 146, 267, 276 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgqyal-gyi-rnam-thar, the biography of 


Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal . ; 113 
Sen-ge-sgan, a hamlet near Sa- bu. : . 98 
Sen-ge-sgra, Simhanida, a mythological kitig ; . 44 

os ” apandit . ‘ 3 . 82 
Ser = Urdi ser s j . lel, 146 
Se-ra, a lamagery 108 
Ser-’A-li, a chief of Siaice éa- mihi: ‘i 180 
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Ser-’A-li-khan, a chief of Sod . 177 
Ser-go-la. Sec Sar-sgo-la. 
Ser-kar = Urdit sarkar , 135, 146 
Ser- phyogs, an unknown book . 169 
Ser-po-pa, a prince or chief of Baltistan 239 
Ser-Sin, Meta, 2 Wazir of Ladakh 144-5 
Se[s]. See Sel. 
Ses-bya-kha-dbyins, an unknown book 119 
Ses-giien, a minister of Tibet . : . 77 
Se-snol-lam-lde, one of the eight Sahi-Ide Kings: . 80 
Se-snol-po-lde, one of the cight Sahi-lde kings . . 80 
Ses-rab. See Lha-chen Ses-rab. 
Ses-rou, a valley in Ru-sod 3 160 
Sga-ma-ji-khri-stens, a famous saddle 101 
Sgan-ston-bkra-sis-chos-rdzon, the lamasery at 

Phyi-dban 103 


Gadar, Garo, a place and 


Sgar, or Gar. thleg, 
district . 121, 133-4, 137, 204, 206, 
267, 269 


Sgar-dpon, 2 commander 206 


{Sjgo-lam-khan, or Ghulam khan, a iableuan oo 


Chu-éod . 133-4, 144, 255, 267-8 
Sgo-mo, a lake . 4 ; : : 280 
Sgra-gcan-hdzin, Rahula, Buddha’s son . 3 . 75 
Sgrol-ljan, the green Tara . . 213 
Serol-ma, Tiri, her image 83, 106, 126, 213 
Sgrub-dban = Yogisvara , . 126 

Sgyu-bphrul-chen-mo, Mahimiyi, Miya’ 3 ‘slater . 74 
Sgyu-bphrul-ma, Maya, Buddha's mother ‘ . 74 
Shah Abbas, a king of Skar-rdo : 194 
Shah Ibrahim. Sce Sultan Shah Ibrahim. 

Shahid-Ullab. Sec Se-hdu-la. 

Shih-Jahin. See Sa-bjan. 

Shah Kator, 9 chief of Chitral . . 185 
Shah Murad, or Shamrad, a king of Baldistan 185, 193 
Shah Murad, « prince of Baltistan 186, 24) 
Shakhar, perhaps Sag-mkhar, a fort of the Khri 

Sultans. ¥ , ‘ ; 258 
Shamrad. See Shah Murad. 

Shamuel Ubyor-ldan, a schoolmaster at Leh 2465 
Sharf-ud-Din Bulbul-shéh, o Sayyid in Kashmir 277 
Shar-sam. Sce Sar-gsum. 

Shayok, Sa-gyog or Sa-yog, a village anda river 191, 274 
Sher, second chief of Parkuda ‘ : 191 
Sher Ghazi. See Sultan Sher Ghazi. 

Sherring, C., Western Tibet 138 
Sher Shah, sixth chief of Parkuda 191 
Shiab, 2 Muhammadan sect 185 
Shigar, Shighur. See Si-dkar. 

Shi-lentra-bodhi. See Sri-lentra~bodhi. 

Shumurti. See Chumurti. igs 


Shuttleworth, Mr. H. Lee . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Siddhartha. See Don-grub. 

Si-dkar, or Si-sgar, Shigar, Shighur, a town and 
chieftainship in Baltistan . 85, 105, 113, 184-6, 192-3, 

231-3, 238-9, 264, 271, 274 


Sikander. See Sultan Sikander. 
Sikander, king of Kashmir . ;: . . 18) 
Si-ke-ther-Sa-heb eee secretary), the viceroy of 

56, 143, 146 


India 
Sikh. See Sin-pa. 
Sikhin. See Gtsug-gtor-can. 
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Sikhism in Ladakh 112 
Si-la, o temple near Ti-nan 218 


Sila-mafiju, » teacher from Nepal . 83 
Sflendrabodhi. See §ri-lentra-bodhi. 


Si-lha, o village in Zans-dkar . 159 
Si-lim I, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu 180 
Si-lim HI, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu 180 
Simhahanu. See Sei-ge-hgram. 
Simhandda. See Sen-ge-sgra. 
Simla, the summer residence of the viceroys . 204 
Sim-4 §a-mkhar-bu, a castle and chieftainship in Pu-rig 
180-1, 273 
Sin-ga-rim, a prince of Bar-hbog . 220 
Sin-ge, or Sen-ge, a chief of Gua-ran 201- 2, 209, 281 
Singhé Mankotiah, 2 Dogra officer 267 


Sin-[pa}, the Sikhs, and the Dogras 117, 126, 134-7, 177, 
180, 186, 203, 222, 260-6, 
256-9 


Sin-go, a Dard village on the Sin- -go river. 273 
Sin-kun-la, a mountain-pass in Zans-dkar 157 
Sii-khun, 0 place in Nepal. ; ; : . 85 
S§in-mi, a district (in Gu-ge ?) . s $3 
Sin-rta-beu-pa, Dasgaratha, a king AN Kapilavastu a 74 
Si-pa (Urdi sipahi), the Dogra soldiers, often for 
Sin-pa \ ‘ 128-36, 140, 144 
Si-ri-dkar-mo, or ‘Gi. ri($ri). ivan kyar, a place in 
Tibet : 109-10 
§i-ri-ma, Sriman, a king cal Khe. la- nae 274 
Si-sgar. See Si-dkar. 
Skag-(rdzon), « village and castle in Glo . . 233-4, 243 
Skar, a mythological being . ‘ : : - 64 
{S}ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 
Skar-chen, a deity : 64 


Skar-rdo, or Iskardo, the capital of Baltistan 108, 113- 14, 
129, 131, 180, 184-6, 191-3, 
232-3, 239-40, 253-4, 265, 
268, 270-1 

Ska-rin. See Ga-rin. 

Skar-chun-rdo-dbyins, a temple, perhaps at Skar-rdo, 89 

Skar-rtse. See Dkar-rtse. 

Skar-stag-sa. See Khartakshe. 


Sku-gdun, a kind of stipa 109 
Sku-glin, a place in Spyi-ti 276 
Sku-giog, or Sku-Sog, an “incarnate” Lame 166 
Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, a legendary ancestor 65 
Sku-mkhar-so-ma, the New Palace at Leh 126 
Sku-rje-khrug-pa, 4 legendary ancestor 65 
Skyabs-mgon, « lama of He-mi 123 
Skyabs-mgon-(rgyal-sras-mi-bpham-' -tshe-dbas) nam 
reyal, a prince of Ladakh 122 
Skye-ris. See Keris. 
Skyes-drug, mythological beings 66 
276 


Skyid, or Dkyil, Ki, a monastery in Spyi- ti 


Skyid-lde-ii-ma-mgon, o king of Ladakh 
93, 116, 168, 275-6 


Skyid-mar-rtse, a village in the Su-ru valley 261 
Skyid-di-[gro], a place in Zans-dkar. 158 
Styid-pahi-hbyun-gnas, 2 town ‘i 87 
(S}kyi-Sur, a Dard village in the Mdah valley 272 
Skyon-pa-than-rje, a legendary ancestor . 66 
Skyor-lun, 2 monastery near Sker-rdo es 


Skyu, a village in Zods-dkar 
Re 
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Skyu-dmar-nai, « combination of Skyu, Dmar- teen 
and Nan, adistrict . - 109 
Slab-bstan-(dar-rgyas), 4 prinios of Ladakh 3 - 102 
Gle[1), Sles, Gle(s}, Leh, the capita! of Ladakh 99-103, 109, 
113, 122, 125-6, 130-47, 

240, 251-60, 274 

Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar, the palace at Leh 109, 113, 124, 142, 


227, 260 
Smad, the district below Si-dkar : 85 
8mad-pa-[msa ?)-rje, 2 legendary ancestor . 66 
Gmad-rgyal-po, kings of Pu-rig and Lower Ladakh 227 
@mad-rnams, Lower Ladakh 93 
Smad.sbyad, or Sman-spyad, @ book (Chinese 1). 86 
Sman, the inhabitants of the Western continent. 64 


Sman-blis, the Medicine Gura Buddhas, their images 
92, 169, 227 
Gman-bu. See Sman. 
Gman-misze. See Smen-rtse. 
Sman-spyad. See Smad-sbyad. 
6men-rtse, or Sman-mdze, a cave with relics, and a 


village in Baltistan 233, 239 
Smon-rje, a legendary anenetor 65 
Smon-tsher, or Men-ser, a village in Gu- pe 116 
Smra-dan-tun, 4 tribe . 65-6 
Smriti, name of 6 pandit ; 169, 281 
Smyug-gubi-tshal, the garden of sugar-cane, a 

paradise. . 67 
§na, perhaps a district i in ‘Tibet 86 
Bna-geal-snai, 4 messenger 86 
6na-nam. See Rns-nam. 

Snai-ba-mthab-yas, Amitabha ‘ 213 
Sna-zar, 4 village in Pu-rig or Baltistan - 240 
Gihogs, o district : 85, 89 
Siie-mo, Nyimo, a village i in the igus . 250-1, 268 
Svon-dar, « village in Nub-ra . 147, 236, 266, 274 
Snubs, an old Tibetan family . 17 


Snums. See Snubs. 
SHui-la. See Myur-la. 
Sod, or Bsod, a chieftainship in Pu-rig 113, 123, 129, 
176-8, 232, 240, 258-61 
Sod-Pa-sa-ri, the village of Pa-sa-ri or Pa-sar, in Sod 
113-14, 177 


Sog-po, the Mongols . 115, 117, 169, 177, 233-4, 243 


So-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri pane . 78 

So-lo-ka = Sk. sloka F 82 

Span-beag, tax on meadows 148 

Span-skon-phyag-rgya. See Par- iwi. hag: rgya-pa. 

Spa-rab. See Sba-rab. 

Bpa-ri, a place in Mkhar-man . 235 

Spi-ti. See Spyi-ti. 

Sprebu-rigs, a monkey-tribe 66 

Sprebu-Su-tin, the monkey Su-tin, a legendary xaceslor 65 

Sprin-btsan-lde, one of the eight Sabi-lde kings 80 

Spri-tim-Sin. See Pritam Singh. 

Spu-de-gun-rgyal. See Bya-khri. 

Spu-rans. See Pu-brens, 

Spu-rgyal, a king of Tibet 68, 76 

Spu-rgyal-Bod, a tribe of dwarfs 66 

“x or Bu-rgyal-bod, Tibet 213 

Spyat-mkhar, the castle of Sa-bu . 98 

Spyan-ras-gziga, Avalokita 82-3, 113, 212 
ee ‘ a temple at Leh 126 
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PAGE 
Spyi-bo-skyes, Mardhaja or Mandhatr, a pemelaeiee! 


king . . 67, 69 
Spyi-lcogs, a district, perliags Lehal, 94, 196 
Spyin, a river and monastery in Spyi-ti 276 
Spyi-phad, a universal monarch (?) . 67 


Spyi-ti, or Spi-ti, Dpe-ti, a province of Ladakh 94, 110, 


113, 125, 130, 138, 146, 
156, 206, 224, 263, 266-7, 
275-6 
Sra, in a name . 181 
Sran, 0 measure ‘ 116, 139, 141, 147-8 
Sra-sra-mun, 5 chief of Sim. in: mkhar-bu . 180 
Sre-ba-can, a mountain-pass in Zans-dkar. - 189 
Sribs-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78-9 
Srid-ber-chen-po, a deity : : : : 64 
§ri-dkar-mo (white Tara ?). See $i-ri-dkar-mo. 
§ri-Dev!. See Dpal-ldan-tha-mo. 
Sri-kyar-kyar. Seo Si-ri-dkar-mo. 
§ri-lentra-bodhi, o translator . 89 
§rimin. See Si-ri-ma. 
Srimac-Carpati, or Sri-Sacamati een) a divinity 
or king of Kha-la-rtse . 274 
Srin-po, an ogre, Raksasa 66 
Srin-po-sna-bgugs. See Srin-po-ana-khan. 
Srin-po-sna-khon, e rock in Pu-rig . 128 
Sri-Sacamati. See Srimac-Carpati. 
Srod-ma, a site at Bcah-ba_ . 160 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po, o king of Tibet 82, 213 
Sron-ne, o prince of Gu-ge 168-9 


Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi, Geselschia der Oat. 
Mongolen, translated by I. J. Schmidt 70, 78, 80-1, 88, 
91, 92, 167, 171 


Stag, a village in Baltistan 96 
Stag-bzan, See Ltag-bzan. 

Stag-la-mkhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar 

Stag-ri-siian-gzigs, a king of Tibet . 82 
Stag-rtse, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs 113 


Stag-sna, a lamasery on the Indus 110, 113, 139, 242 

Stag-tashan-ras-pa, 2 Lama and his spiritual lineage 281 

Stag-tshan(s]-ras-chen, a famous lama . 108-9, 110, 113 

Stag-tshans-ras-chen-gyt-rnam-thar, the biography of 
Stag-tshans-ras-chen . , : : 

Stag-zig. See Ta-zig. 

Stein, Sir Marc Aurel, Aacient Khutan 


110 


. 86, 88, 181, 193 


Sten-mkhar, perhaps the castle of Leh 190 
Ste-rta. See Ste-sta. 
Ste-sta-(rta), a village in Zans-dkar . 157-9 
Stobs-ldan, a royal caterer in cattle . 260 
Stod, hymne . ‘! : é i 169 
Stod-reyal-mtshan-chos-bkhor. Sce Chos-bkhor. 
Stog. Sce Tog. : 
Ston-phrag-brgya-pa, the Satasahasrika Prajiia- 

paramita, a book . : . - 109 
Ston-sde, o village in Zans- ditar . 156-9 
Storey, C. A. Z 200 
Subhiti. See Bphage-pa-rab-bbyor. 
Subhiti-sri-santi, an Indian pandit . 169 
Su-dgu-soka, a translator ‘ 86 
Suddhodana. See Zas-gtsan. 
Sidra caste. See Dmai-rige. 
Sug-tug, a Dard colony near Ga-bii 272 


Sujata. See Legs-skyon. 
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Su-ka-mir, o nobleman of Hem-babs 
Sukhavati. Sce Bde-ldan-dur-khrod. 
Suklodana. Sce Zas-dkar. 

Su-la-can, a Ladakhi captain . 

Sul-bstan. Sce Sultan. 

Sulimin Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Si-dkar. 


Sultan, or Sul-bstan [Khan), a chief appointed over 
114, 235 


Keris and Gureg 


INDEX 


PAGE 
252 


143 


192 


Sultan Alemgir Ghazi, forty fourtii chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 


Sultan Arzona, fifty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Bairam, probably identical with Bhag-ram-mir 
of Nub-ra, and Bahram-Chu of the Tu’rikh-i-Rashidi, 
fifty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu : ‘ 189, 275 
Sultan Beg Mantar, forty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Bikam, fifty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Biwin Cho, forty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 
Sultan Brol De, fifty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 


Sultan Daolut Khan, or Hdab-lad-mkhan 


189-90, 231, 


233 
Sultan Daolut Ali Khan, or Hdab-lad-’A-li-mkhan, 

sixty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189, 240 
Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, sixticth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Haider Karar, seventeenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Haider Shah, sixteenth chicf of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Hatim Khan, or Ha-tam-khan, sixty-third 

chief of Kha-pu-lu. See under Ha-t(hJam-khan. 

Sultan Hil Ghazi, forty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Husen Khan, sixty-first chief of Kha-pu-Ju 189 
Sultan Ibrahim I, second chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Tbrahim O, fifty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Ishak, third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Johar Fani, nineteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Juned Shah, fifteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Kurkor, fifty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Khan. See Sultan. 

Sultan Mahmud, ninth chief of Khao-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, sixty-fifth chief of Kha- 

pu-lu . P . 199 
Sultan-Malig, o chief of Sod ‘ 177 
Sultan Malik Baz, fifty-second chief of Kha- +pu- ju 189 
Sultan Malik Ghazali, thirteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Malik Jahar, twenty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Malik Mir, twenty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Malik Rustam, twenty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu. 189 
Sultan Malik Shah, fourteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Mehndi Mir, twenty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Mir Khan, perhaps identical with 'A-li-Mir-Ser- 

Han of Baltistan, fifty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Murad [Khan], o king of Baltistan . 185, 193 
Sultan Najm Malik, twentieth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Nur Ghazi, forty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultanpur, or Sur-stan-pur, the capital of Kuli . 218 
Sultan Rahim Khan, sixty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu. 189 
Sultan Salmundé, fiftieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Shah Ibrahim, eighteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Sher Ghazi, forty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Sultan Sikander, first chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189 
Sultan Tikam, fifty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Torab Khan, forty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Yagu, thirty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu, probably 

identical with Yab-sgod, 156-7, and Stobs- ag ‘a 


agod of Balti folk-lore 


189 


! 
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Sultan Yagu Abmed Ghasi, forty-second chief of 
Kha.-pu-lu ; 189 
Sultan Yagu Latif Beg, fortieth chief of Kha. pu - 189 
Sultan Yagu Sher Ghazi, forty-firet chief of Kha- -pu-lu 189 
Sultan Yahia Khan, or Ya-ya-khan, HENS: -sixth chief 


of Kha-pu-lu 189, 240 
Sumeru. See Ri-rab-Lhan-po. 
Sum-bbran, or Gsum- hbran, a village in Pu-rig 113 
jun, a village in Zans-dkar 2 ; 157 
Suni (Sunni), 2 Muhammadan sect 185 
Suprabuddha. See Legs-par-rabs-bsad. 
Surakgita, See Legs-skyon. 
Si-rat-Chan(d), a chief of Ko-lon . 201-2, 209 
Sur-le, a village in Zans-dkar . 160 
Sur-mo-[brog], a village near Kha-pu- dW. 238 
Surta Rana, a Dogra officer 250 


Su-ru, a river, village, and district 127, 129, 158-9, 258-61, 


263, 273 
Suvarna-prabhasa-sitra. See Gser-hod-dam-pa. 
Siryamati, « traditional king of Stag-sna . 242 
Sirya-vamsa. See Ni-mabi-giien. 
Su-tin. See Sprebu-Su-tin. 
Sutlej, the great river 207 
Svastika. See Gyun-drun. 
Svetaketu. See Tog-dkar-po. 
Syud, 2 Muhommadan teacher 185 

T 

Ta-bo, a lamasery in Spyi-ti 263, 276 


Ta-bu-ta, a teacher from Kashmir . i : . 83 

Tabi-mur, Timur, Tamerlan . 99 n., 180 

Taklakhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar. 

Tamas Daglas Forsath, Thomas eta eon an 
English traveller é : 

Tamerlan. See Taji-mur. 

Tandi. See Thadf. 

Tan-grin. See Rta-merin. 

Tar, a village on the Indus, famous for its wood 

139, 141, 146, 147 


205 


Tard. See Sgrol-ma and Sgrol-ljan. 
Tari-Chan/dj, a chief of Ko-lon 


Tarapida, king of Kashmir 
Ta’ rikh-i-Rashidi, Mirza Haidar's ascent of hig 


expedition from Turkestan to Ladakh and Tibet 

101-2, 104, 161, 273-4 

Tashi Augial. See Bkra-sié-dbat-reyal. 
Tashi Angta. See Bkra-Sis-’an-krag. 


201-6, 209-10, 223 
18! 


Ta-yins, a chief of Sim-4a-mkhar-bu . 180 
Ta-zig, or Stag-zig, the Tajiks, Eastern Persians 66, 90 
Te-ba. See Lte-ba. 
Tebu-bkra-sis-bod-bphro, 2 stipa at Leh . 99 
Tehu-gser-po, or Tihu-gser-po, the ‘ Yellow Crag’ 
at Leh : . » 99 
Tek Chand. See Trig-Chan{d). 
Te-la-rin, a village in Zans-dkar 160 
Te-tses-2in, a royal field at Leh 146 
Tha. See Mthab-yul. 
Thadi, or Tandi, a village in Lahul . 202 
Thag-bzan-ris, a king of the Asuras ; 68 
Thakur Chadla Sfrat, an ancestor of the Ko-lon cliiets, 202 
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Thakur Ratan Pal, an ancestor of the Ti-nan ohiefs . 203 | Tonduk Namgyal. Sce Tshe-dpal-mi-beyur-don-grab- 
Tha-li = Urdii thali ‘ S 5G, 146 mam-rgyal. 
Tham (Dard), ‘a chief” . 175, 192, 281 | Ton-gsum-pa. See Gton-gsum-pa. 
Thams-cad- mkhyen-geigs (or - -mkhyen- -pa), 8 famous . orab Khan. See Sultan Torab Khan. 

Hbrug-pa lama . : 115, 243° | = Torgo = Thur-dgon, a place 281 
Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa. Sce Thams-cad-mkhyen-grigs | Totiya, clan name of the first chief of Ko- lon . 202 
Thams-cad-skyobs, Visvabhi, one of the Senon | Trebeck, George, an English traveller, See Chota Sahib. 

Buddhas 70 jj ra Travels in the Himalayan Provinces. See 
Thanadar (Hindi), title él a Soraeendent tk a mititars : Moorcroft, William. 

post . ‘ 135, 146, ete. | Tre-tru-Sin. See Prithvi Singh. 
Thai-ohua-ldot-mo-fag, a ite : 65 | Trig Chand, or Tek Chand, a chief of Lahul 201, 200 
Thang-shu, the Annals of the Chinese Thang densely : Tripitaka. See Sde-snod-gsum, 

85-6, 88,92 | ‘Trigila, See Khar-gsal. 
‘ translated by Bushell, cited by Herbert ; ‘Tsag, or Chak, a king or dynasty of Kashmir 180 
Maller 84, 85, 86, 88, 90, 91, 92 Tsan-dan Munshi, o munshi at Leh . 4 

Than-pa, 8 house at Sfiun-la ; - 136 : Tsan-bdas-pa, a carpenter from Chor- hbad 174 
Than-rje-(or Thar-rje)thon-pa, ibgoudars aiceator . G5 = san-ldan-hphran, o bridle-path in Zane-dkar 157 
Than-so, a place in Zans-dkar : 158 Tsaparang. See Rtsa-bran. 
Thar-la-skor-ra-ru, 4 village (?) in Zans- dkar 169 | ‘Tse-re, the door-keeper in tho east of Zans-dkar 156 
Thar-rje-thon-pa. See Than-rje-thon-pa. - Tse-tse-tsan, a village in Baltistan 253 
Theg-chen-gon-ma, 4 temple at Leh 126 ' ‘shan, or Tshe-dban, a Mongol lama 115 
Theg-mchog, 6 lamasery at Lce-bde. 109, 113, 126 3 ‘ a chief of Ko-lon . 201-2, 209 
Thi-ket = Eng. ticket : : 141,146 | Trbaui-[bjstan-pe, or Tshe-dban-bstan-pa, a Dae -pa 
Thi-r6f, o village in Me-rlog - 222: lama of Zans-dkoar_ 160 
Thog-jalung, a place in Western Tibet 94,206 |! Tshan-drug-[brjgya, a chief it Bar. bag: F 220 
Thog-rgyud-ldon, a caste of ministers . - 65 : ‘Tshan-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-hbog. 220 
Thomas, F. W. . 15, 162, 171, 215, 274 Tshan-ra, a village in Pu-rig . . 122 
Tho-mo-che, a place in Zane-dkar . 157,159 . Tshan-(or Tshe- dbaa)-rab-bstan, Drui- “pa, a leme of 
Thon-mi-gru-gu, a place near Kham-ba-rdzon . 65 | Dkar-sa 160 
Thon-mi-|Sambhota}, a Tibetan minister . 82-3 , Tshan-(or Tshe- dbai reyalind; a iate of fates die 
Thon-o-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings - 80 ; 157-9 
Tho-rtse = Mtho-rtse, a castle j -234-5 , Tshan-(or Tshe-dbai)rmam-rgyal, or Chhang Nangial, 
Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan, or Tho-tho-ri-siien- bial, one of : a chief of Ko-lon / . 201-2, 205, 209 

the Klu-rgyal kings ; 80,82 ! Tshan-(or Tshe- dbaviienani-reyal, a chief of Bar-hbog 220 
Tho-tho-ri-siien-béal, See Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan. _ Tsbans-pa, Brahmi G7, 234 
Thub-pa, Jina, 3 name of Buddha 14 Tshans-pabi-hbyun-gnas, a ioan 87 
Thur-dgon = Toryo, a place 281 Tshans-sbyin, Brahma-datta, a king of Kossla 2 74 
Thur-Zo, a measure 116-7 Tshar-brtan-hdzin, a chief of Bar-hbog . 220 
Tibat. See Tibet. | Tshaezar, a village in Zans-dkar 157, 159 
Tibet, the Tibetans. See Bod, Mgo-nag, Khob- ' [she-brtan, a veteran of the Dogra wars 245-56 

mthab-bkhob. Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a king. See Lha-chen-mi- 


Tibu-gser-po. See Tebu-gser-po. 
Tika = Urdi /ika, a title 
Tikam. See Sultan Tikam. 


« 143, 146, 203, 205, 280 


Ti-mur, a ‘village in Labul 218 
Ti-miir, the emperor. See Tabi-mur 

Ti-mut-bhig, s leader of a Hor army ‘ . 243 
Ti-nan, or Tinan, a chieftainship in Labul | 203, 211-16 
Tinla Tung, eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Ti-no, 4 village in Lahul. 218 
Tin-mo-sgan. See Gtin-sgan. 

Tirthapnri, a village in Gu-ge . . 267 
Ti-se, Kailasa . 76, 96, 108 
Ti-éi, a low caste . 100 
Ti-sug, a fairy from Gilgit 173 
Tob = Turk. tod 255 


Tog, or Stog, a village on ‘the India, seat ois a 


minister . d 120, 122, 126-31, 144, 251, 254 
Tog-dkar-po, Sveta-ketu : ; 


14 
To-la = Urdu told : 140, 146 
Tolti, or Rtol-ti, Tol-rti, a Balti chieftaiaship 184-5, 191, 


233-5, 230 


bgyur Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 


Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a councillor 128 
Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la . 164-5 
Tshe-dban. Sce Tshan, a Mongol lama. 
Tshe-dban. See Tshan, a chief of Ko-lon. 
Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, a chicf of Nub-ra 274 
Tshe-dban-bstan-pa. See Tshan-bstan-pa. 
Tshe-dban-don-grub, a minister of Ladakh 123-4, 126, 
238, 266 
162 


Tshe-dban-dpal-hbar, a king of Zans-dkar : 

Tshe-dban-dpal-bbyor, 2 pho-fia, a messenger of Sel 224 

Tshe-dban-dpal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la 5 164-5 

Tshe-dban-dpal-Ide, a king of Zans-dkar . 162 

Tshe-dban-drug-brgya. See Tshan-drug-breya. 

Tshe-dban-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-hbog. See Tshan- 
nor-bu. 


” A a famous Bkah-rgyud lama . 121 
a prince of Ti-nan ‘ 218 

Tshe-dban-rab- brtan, or Chovang Nab-dan, an 
astrologer and minister of Bab-sgo 135, 255, 258, 
263, 268 
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(Tshe-dban-)rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal, or Chang-raphtan, 

or Mchog-[gi}-sprul-[sku], or No-chun-nu, a prince 

of Ladakh : : - 120, 124, 126, 130, 146, 

250, 260, 266 

Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-ln 164-5 
Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, Drui-pa,alama. See Tshan-rab- 

bstan. 
Tshe-dban-rgyal-po. Scce Tshan-rgyal-po. 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. See Lha-chen Tshe-dban- 

rnam-rgyal. 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I, a king of Ladakh . 122-3, 226 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, prince of Ladakh : 120-1 
a prince of Zans-dkar_ . - 162 
a prince of Ko-lon. See Tshaa- 

rnam-rgyal. 
a chief of Bar-hbog. See 
Tshan-rnam-rgyal. 

Tshe-dpag-med, the Amitdyuh-sitra . ‘ 99 
Tshe-dpal-[mi-bgyur-don-grub-]rnam-rgyal, or ba. bi- 

rgyal-po, or Akabat Mabmid Khan, or Tonduk 

Namgyal 123-6, 146, 195, 236, 250-4, 257-69 
Tshe-rin-bkra-sis. Sce Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis. 
Tshe-rin-dar-rgyas, a chief of Ti-nan ‘: : . 216 


” ” 


. ” 


” a 


Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, a king of Zans-dkar 160, 162 
Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, a prince of Ti-nan 213-14, 218 
(Tshe-rin]-dpal-rgyas, a munshi and nobleman. 139, 143 
Tshe-rin-Ma-lig, a chief of Cig-tan 106, 174 
vs a chief of Sod. fs » VW. 
Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs, a pho-fia (iieasohigert of Sel . 224 
Tshe-rin-rgyal-mo, a queen of Ladakh A . 107 
Tshe-rin-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan 218, 216 
Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal, two princes of Ti-nan - 216 
Tyhe-rin-sa-grub, a chicf of Bar-hbog 218, 220 
Tshes-beu ‘‘tenth day” a festival. . . - 152 
Tshul-khrims-fii-ma, a sku-gzogs of Ri-rdzoi . 164-5, 281 
229-36 


Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, 2 Ladakhi general . 
Tshul-k(h]rim[s]-(rdo-rje], a prince of Bar-hbog 218 n., 220 
Tshva-kha, a salt mine in Ru-sod 139, 160 
Tsimma Panchig (Hjigs-med-phun- re @ minister 


of Rgya : 227 
Tson-kha-pa, the Laniitist gelonnae ; 99 
Tsumur, the Dogra name of Lee-bde 261 
Tu-bag = Turk. fubag ; 255 
Tu-nu. Sec Ra-tu-nu. 

Turkestan. See Hor-[yul]. 

Turnour, G., The Mahavanso . 76 
U 

Ub-sti, a place in Zans-dkar . 159 

Una, the home of Hazra Wazir 259 

Upacaru. See Ne-ndzes. 

Upacdrumant. Sce Ne-mdzes-ldan. 

"U-pa-rag, a seat of a chief . aa 

Urdu words, borrowed, in Tibetan Ld5, 25 

'U-rgyan. See 'O-rgyan. 

°U-rgyan-padma. See ee “ 


‘U-ru, a queen of Tibet . 

°U-$a-rdo. Sce Hu-San-rdo. 
Utposhadha. See Gso-sbyon-bphags. 
7Utpala. Sce Lha-chen ’Utpala. 
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Uttam Singh, a Dogra Sardar . . , ‘ . 257 
Uttam Vazir, a Dogra officer . ; ‘ : . 269 


Uttara-kurao, See Byan-sgra-mi-sian. 


Vv 


Vaisya, 2 caste. See Dmah-rigs. 

Vairocana, See Snaa-par-man-mdzad, or Gais-chen- 
mtsho-rgyal. 

Vajrakila, See Rgyud-rdo-rje-rtse-mo. 

Vajrapini. Sce Phyag-na-rdo-rje. 

Vajrisana. See Ddo-rje-gdan. 

Viceroy (of India]. See Si-ke-ther-Sa-heb. 

Victoria, Queen. Sce ’An-re-zi-rgyal-mo. 

Vidyadhara. See Rig-bdzin. 

Vigne, G. T., an English traveller 183-7, 192, 261 

Travels in Kashmir, Luduk, ete. 108, 184-6, 

187, 192, 241, 266 


” 1 


Vinaya. See Hdul-ba. 

Virighaka. See Hphags-skyes-po. 
Visvabhi. See Thams-cad-skyobs. 
Vignu. See Khyab-bjug. 


Vogel, Jean Phillippe, Triloknath, etc. 214, 218, 223, 274 


i a Antiquities of Chamba State 7, 219 

Ww 
Waddell, L. A., Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa . 89 
Wa-kha, a village and river near Mul-hbye ‘ . 273 
Waeli, a village in Baltistan . : ; ‘ . 240 
Wali Khan, a ruler of Kokand ‘ ‘ ; . 204 
Wam-khred, a defile at Wam-le : 136 


Wam-le, or Han-le, a village in Upper Ladakh o, 109, 
121, 136, 267, 272-3 
Wam-le, treaty of . 190-3, 225-7 
Wan-la, or Wan-le, a palaceand ‘illageia Gsam 94, 177,250-1 
Waeran, or Wardwan, a river and district south-west 


of Raltistan ‘ z ‘ 126-7 
Wassilieff, W’., Budaiiaaws-:: . . Bt 
Wazir, title of minister ina Midariiadeas government 

127, 146, etc. 
Weber, A., Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung des 

Sakya und Koliya Geschlechies. See Fausbéll. 

Wieger, I... Documents Historiques . . : » 8 
Y 
204 


Yabasti Gar, a place near Sgar : 
Yab-sgod, a district, perhaps in Haltivtan’ ‘ 156-7 
Yab-sgod-pa, a. king of Baltistan, probably identical 

with Sultan Yagu 156-7, 161, 28! 


Ya-chen-Idon, 4 caste of midistore 65 

Yagu. See Sultan Yagu. 

Yahia Khan. See Sultan Yahia Khan. 

Yaksir Gao tham, fourth chief of Si-dkar . 192 

Yama Dharma-raja. See Senay hee reree 

Ya-ma, a house at Dpal-hdun : : . 159 
157, 159 


Ya-nam-mtsho, o lake on the Baralatsa pass 
Yan-drin, perhaps a Dard Ee for Yar-hdren, 

Kesar . . ! 
Yangi Shahr, the Chinese town ol Yir- Said . so 2 
Yan-hdzin-ina-pa, or Yon-hdzin- Ina-pa, a lama l 
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Yan-ma-iio, a royal field at Leh 146 |: 


Yan-rje, a legendary ancestor . . 7 7 . 865 
Ya-po, executioner ‘ - F . 134 
Yar-bdren. See Yan-bdria. : 
Yaérkand. See Yar-kyen. : 
Yar-khen. See Yar-kyen. 
Yar-kyen, or Yar-khen, or Yarkand, Yarqand, a town 

in Turkestan 124, 133, 158, 204-5, 260, 266 | 
Yar-lun, a valley in Tibet : 77,79 
Yar-yul, a district . ; : : 7 - 167 | 
YaSodharé. See Grags-bdzin-ma. 
Ya-tahe, a town in Gu-ge-Pu-hrane . ‘ . 169 
Ya-ya, a legendary ancestor . ; ; : - 65 


Ye » thief of Sod 177 
Ya-ya-khan, a prince of Sod _ . 177 
Ya-ya-khan. See Sultan Yahia Khan of Khe. -pu- on 
Ye-mkhyen-chen-po, a Bonpo deity Fi : . 64 
Yer-pabi-lha-ri, a mountain . . . 91 
Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde, a king of Baa. li 164-5 
Ye~Ses-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 164-5 


Ye-ses-hod, the spiritual name of king E Hkhor. Te of Gu-ge 169 
Ye-ses-mthab-yas, a prince of Bzan-la, who became 


a lama i: : 164-5 
Ye-des-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde, a king of Brati: la . 164-5 
Ye-Ses-rig-hdzin, a munshi of Kha-la-rtse 172, 223, 245 
Ye-Ses-rnam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la 164-5 


Ye-des-sde, a priest or ban-dhe : a 5 . 89 
Ye-ses-tshul-khrims, a prince of Bzan-la . 164-5 
Yid-biin-gyi-nor-bu, Cintimoni, the ‘‘ door-keeper ” 
in the north of Zans-dkar é 
Yi-ge-drug-pa, the Om-ma-ni-pe-dme- ham Bavile 
SI, 113 

Yi-mig, a rock and mountain-pass near Wam-le . 94 
Yis-mal-mir, a nobleman from Cig-tan . . 252 5 
Yo-ge-hbyun, a priest. 7 - 92 
Yon-bdzin-Ina-pa. See Yan-bdzin-lia-pa. | 
Yon-tan-bsdud-pa, a book, apparently a cosmology . 63 


156 


Ytoungtche, a Chinese work on Tibet ‘ : . 78 
Yul-ba-ltag, a village near Sod i . . = 27 3 
Yum-brtan, o foster-son of Glai-dar-ma_ . : . 92 
Yon-drun. See Gyon-drun. 

‘ i 
Zafar Khan. See Zufur Khan. 
Za-gser-bog, a monastery in Zane-dka1 159 
Za-gyir-mad (man ?), a chief of Sod . 177 
Za-hor, or Man-di, a country . 65, 89-90 : 
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Zalehu, the site of a battle : 277 
Zalim Sing. See Réné Zilim Sing. 
Zal-no-dpon, an officer in Glo . ‘ 233-4 
Za-ma-tog, Karanda-vytiha-sitra, a book . 81, 218-20 
Za-min-dar = Urdii zamindar 59, 146, 266 


Qan-rje-btsan, a legendary ancestor : “ . 65 


Zan-run, a clan in Dpal-hdum - 186 
Zans-dkar-{sgo-gsum]}, 2 kingdom, or Baa. dian; or 
Bzan-mkhar, or Jasku. . 94, 109-10, 113, 121-2, 


126-6, 130-1, 138, 156-7, 
164-5, 234, 239, 250, 252, 
261-4 


Zan-zo, the province of Gu-ge 83, 168 
Za-phyag, a place in Zans-dkar 157 
Zar-rab = Urdii zarrab . 48, 57, 146 
Za-sbug, a place in Zans- diaz : 159 
Zas-dkar, Suklodana, a mythological icing, F - 74 
Zas-gtsan, Suddhodane, Buddha's father . . 71, 74, 108 
Zas-rje, a legendary ancestor . ‘ . P . 665 
Za-ye, a kind of animal . f 108 
Zeb-le, a house at Si-lha 159 
Zi-ba-bzan-po, Santi-bhadra, an Tadian icecher: . 169 
Zi-ba-bod, @ prince aud lama . 169, 281 


Zi-ba-btsho, Santi-rakgita, n teacher : ‘ . 87 
Zib-beod, Zib-gceod. See Zib-chod. 


Zib-chod, a Tibetan commissioner 7 136, 254 
Zi-bde, a valley in Lahul (7). ‘ , . - 160 
Zil-chen, Manasvin, a Naga king. : ‘ . 87 
Zii-can. See Zia-spyan. 

Zin-dar-chen-dar-chun, a royal domain 106 
Zin-la-zin-Ide, one of the eight Sahi-Ide kinge . . 80 
Zia-spyan, or Zin-can, a village 4 é ‘ » 130 
Zi-zi (Urdi zi), a princess of Ladakh . 128, 146 
Zi-zi [Kha-tun], a queen of Ladakh 119-20, 190 
Zia-mdzes-dban-mo, a princess of Bzan-la 164-5 
Zo, a measure : 105, 109, 123 
Zo-glin, a village in Laliul . 160 
Zoji-pass. See Hdu-zi-la, or Kha- chehi: la. 

Zo-ra Kha-tun, a princess of Ladakh 126 


Zorawar-[Sin], a Dogra general 127-37, 145-6, 165, 251-4, 
267-69 
Zufar Khan, or Zafar Khan, or Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan, 
a king of Baltistan 185, 198, 633, 211 


ug-mur, a village in Lehul . 214 
Zulfikar Khan, ninth chief of Kecie:, , 191 
Zu-lum = Urdi zulm 146 


Zur-phud-Ina-pa, Paficasikha, ¢ or Maajusri . . 63 
Zur-khan, 2 Tibetan minister . 136-7 
Zva-dmar-ldin, 2 village in Western Tibet 115 
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